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Senate Unit Acts 
On Grain, Other 


Farm Provisions 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstaffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON— At renewed Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee sessions 
on the administration’s omnibus farm 
bill, the committee this week agreed 
to a one-year extension of the feed 
grain bill without major change. But 
in view of the existing drouth haz- 
ard, the group inserted language 
which would permit cancellation of 
the program if seen advisable. 

The committee also agreed to a 
one-year wheat bill as passed by the 
House committee. This provides on a 
mandatory basis a 10% cut in acre- 
age and payment for additional vol- 
untary cutbacks up to 30%. 

In connection with the controver- 
sial recommendation of USDA to 
give the secretary marketing agree- 
ment and order controls over farm 
commodities, the Senate committee 
approved a provision which removed 

(Turn to SENATE, page 91) 


CCC Grain Held 
For Emergency Use 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — This week the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture halt- 
ed all sales of its stocks of barley, 
oats and corn held in the drouth 
areas of the Northwest for any uses 
other than emergency feeding by 
stricken farmers in those states 

This means that Commodity Cred- 
it Corp.-owned stocks of barley and 
oats in these states are no longer 
available for redemption of certifi- 
cates issued under the payment-in- 
kind export program, for sales un- 
der the CCC credit program or for 
barter exchanges. Sales from CCC 
bins in the four-state area of Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, North and South 

(Turn to GRAIN, page 8) 


Advocates Exchange 
Of Government Grain 


For Poultry Products 


CHICAGO—Poultry industry lead- 
ers are continuing to seek a program 

under the government’s Food for 
Peace plan—in which the government 
would buy poultry products in ex- 
change for U.S. surplus grain. 

This was pointed out by Harold M. 
Williams, president of the Institute 
of American Poultry Industries, Chi- 
cago, following a meeting of the Food 
for Peace Council in Washington. 

Mr. Williams and W. E. Glennon, 
president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., were among mem- 
bers of the Food for Peace Council 
who met with President Kennedy and 
others. 

Mr. Williams said that officials of 
the institute have analyzed oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead for the poul- 
try and egg industry in providing low- 
cost, high quality protein food for 
the Food for Peace program. 

“Surplus feed grains in the U.S.,” 
he said, “can readily be converted in- 
to poultry and egg products, rich in 

(Turn to EXCHANGE, page 91) 
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LIVESTOCK—tThe importance of a feed firm's assistance in livestock production 
development is told on page 18. And on page 26 is presented a Feedstuffs survey 
report on what the feed industry thinks of SPF swine. 


ON-FARM MIXING—How an Ohio feed man has challenged on-the-farm mixing 


is described on page 22. 


PLANT FEASIBILITY—More about feed mill planning as outlined at Kansas State 


University workshop appears on page 64. 
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Galvin Agrees With 
Forecasts of More 


Soybeans, Less Corn 


By F. C. BISSON 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 
CHICAGO—The long-awaited July 
estimates on corn, oats, soybeans and 
wheat production by C. M. Galvin, 
internationally known crop expert 


and statistician, contain some figures | 


circumstances 


8) 


under other 
(Turn to GALVIN, 


Walnut Net 
Earnings Tripled 


ATLANTIC, IOWA - 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Inc., for 
the first six months of the 1961 fiscal 
year soared 219% 
for the same period a year before on 
sales that were up 42%, to an all- 
time record six-month figure. 

J. J. O’Connor, president of the 
feed manufacturing firm, said that 
net consolidated sales 
six months, ending May 31, were $12,- 


which 


page 


| 437,277, compared to $8,763,022 for 


the first six months of 1960. He told 
stockholders that net earnings after 


Earnings of | 


over net earnings | 


for the first | 


taxes for the period totalled $771,354 | 
as compared with earnings of $241,- | 


(Turn to EARNINGS, page 87) 


Chairman Announces 
Themes of Marketing 


Seminar Sessions 
CHICAGO 


ly changing 
marketing, 
training and deployment 


The effects of a rapid- 
agri-business on feed 
f 


nts of selecting 


of sales man- 


power, and techniques of becoming 
a better sales manager are themes of 
three program sessions constituting 


the third annual Marketing Seminar 
to be conducted by the Sales Execu- 
tives Council of American Feed Man- 


ufacturers Assn. Sept. 20-21 in Chi- 
cago. 
The announcement was made by 


E. C. Fuller, seminar program chair- 
man and executive vice president, 
(Turn to SEMINAR, 2 


Economists Comment 
On Price Prospects 
For Livestock, Poultry 


current com- 


lta ] 
agricuitural 


Here are some of the 
ments some midwestern 
college and_ university 
have to make about livestock, poultry 


economists 


and egg prices: 

Before the year is over, most 
businesses will be operating near 01 
above pre-“recession” levels. This 


improved business outlook is expect- 
ed to help demand for meat 
) PRICES, page 91) 


especial- 


(Turt 


Elevator, Mill Managers Look at 1966 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Feedstuffs Staff 


AMES, IOWA — Twenty managers 


| of country elevators, feed mills and 
farm supply businesses met at Iowa | 


State University recently for a two- 
day workshop to “look at 1966” and 
discuss how to prepare for it. 

The managers and workshop fac- 
ulty considered several points of im- 
portance in both nearby and longer 
range planning—such things as 
changes in services and facilities, re- 


turn on investment, costs, financing | 


and related lines of merchandise. 
The “faculty” for the workshop 
was drawn from Iowa State and 


Northwestern universities and experi- 
enced managers. 

Conclusions on many points were 
definite; others were in the nature of | 
warnings. Here are some of the con- | 


clusions reached at the workshop: 


Retail dealers of feed, fertilize: 
and related farm supplies have 
reached the point where they can 

ge ) 


Soybean Oil Meal 
Price Up $4 to $5 


By F, C. BISSON 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 
CHICAGO Cash soybean meal 
prices moved about in a nervous and 
erratic manner this week. At times 
it was actually leading the raw com- 
modity and on other occasions it was 
back to the tail being wagged by the 
dog. 
Soybean meal moved $4 to $5 high- 
(Turn to BEAN MEAL, page 


3) 


on 


Rail Rates Cut 
On Grain Hauls 
Into Southeast 


WASHINGTON — New, lower 
freight rates on grain shipped from 
midwestern markets into the South- 


east—to become effective no later 
than Aug. 15—-have been announced 
by Southern Railway System. 


Southern said the new rates, which 
have been filed with the Southern 
Freight Assn., Atlanta, will apply to 
the principal consuming points on the 
railroad’s lines from the important 
shipping points of St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, Evansville, Ind., Louisville, 
Cincinnati and Memphis. 

Substantial Reductions 

Substantial reductions under exist- 
ing rates are represented. For exam- 
ple, the present rate from St. Louis 
to Gainesville, Ga., is $10.50 ton. The 
new rate will be $3.97 per net ton in 
lots of 1,800 tons; $4.07 in lots of 900 
tons, and $4.17 in lots of 450 tons. 

The rate reductions were an- 
nounced following the tie-up of ship- 


ping on the Tennessee caused by the 
collapse of a lock at Wheeler Dam, 
(Turn to RATE CUT, page 91) 


| Workshop Planned 


For Operators of 


Small Feed Mills 


KANSAS CITY—Emphasis will be 

“how to do it” at the Small Mill 
Workshop, to be held Sept. 14 at the 
Continental Hotel in Kansas City. 

“The program for the workshop is 
aimed at the operator and manager of 
the small and custom mill,” according 
to E. R. McCollester, Consumers Co- 
operative Assn., Kansas City, and 
Phil Wake, J. H. Wake Feed Mill, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, co-chairmen of the 
one-day program sponsored by Feed 
Production School, Inc. 

The Workshop will follow the regu- 
lar Production School, which will be 
presented Sept. 11-13 at the Conti- 
nental Hotel also. 

With the trend toward more small 
mills, usually on a custom-mix basis, 
serving nearby areas, the workshop is 


| expected to be a particularly timely 


(Turn to WORKSHOP, page 91) 


South’s Broiler 
Prices Slip Ic 


NEW YORK—Prices paid south- 
ern broiler producers slipped back 
12¢ lb. this week—a decline of 
about 1¢—following a day of un- 
settled trading at the beginning of 
the June 29-July 5 U.S. Department 
of Agriculture market reporting pe- 


to 


| riod. 


In Deimarva, however, prices held 
unusually steady. Most sales were 
reported to be in a range of 13.9- 
14.2¢ July 5. 

At the end of the same report- 
ing period, the nation’s egg markets 
were in a firm position. Prices ranged 
from 1-3¢ higher on large to as much 
as 3¢ higher on mediums and up to 
3%2¢ higher on smalls. 

Turkey prices remained generally 
unchanged during the week. 
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SOME VERY ENCOURAGING results from its new retailer advertising | 


service are reported by the National Broiler Council. “Thanks for your help 
in trying to get fryers out of being a price item,” the merchandising manager 
of a chain operating 140 stores told NBC. A great deal of mail and numerous 
phone calls and telegrams from other retail executives expressed similar 
appreciation, says Frank Frazier, NBC executive vice president. One re- 
tailer, representing over 500 stores, sent a bulletin to his store managers 
describing the new service and urged use of this material which would “stim- 
ulate more interest for better profits instead of selling for price.” 

Another chain representative (an advertising director) told NBC that 
the newspaper mat-service, needed to illustrate broilers in appetizing ways 
and hard to come by until the NBC started offering the service, ‘promises 
a solution to a pressing advertising problem.” 

Mr. Frazier says that information coming back from retailers not only 
is most gratifying, but it will be useful in planning additional merchandising 
aids to help move broilers more profitably. 

It’s beginning to sound like not all of the grocers are interested in giving 
chicken away and making it up on the charcoal and barbecue sauce. 

v 

RESEARCHERS HAVE THEIR PROBLEMS. In addition to possible 
criticism from colleagues and others in their own fields, they can run into 
an aroused public. A poultry nutrition researcher says that as a result of a 
report in the public press on one of his studies, “I can say truthfully that 
I have been threatened, and that I am also being prayed for. Vegetarians 
and food faddists have not taken this lightly.” 

v 

HERE ARE A COUPLE of swine programs which may be of interest. 
An eastern feed dealer is planning to acquire quality breeding stock and 
then lease the breeding stock out to farmers who will produce feeder pigs 
for the firm. The feed dealer will finish these feeder pigs for market in the 
firm's hog finishing unit. 

A midwestern dealer is promoting meat-type hogs on an extensive scale, 
and arrangements have been made to have a premium market available. To 
get production of meat-type hogs started in its area, the feed firm bought 
certified gilts and a certified boar. These animals were sold to top producers 
in the area, and arrangements were made with these producers to have 
certified gilts returned to the dealer for use in building up other herds. 

THE U.S. ISN’T THE ONLY place with poultry industry problems. 
Mexico, in addition to being plagued by egg prices below the cost of pro- 
duction (a complex problem not entirely the result of over-production), is 
facing a serious challenge caused by an outbreak of laryngotracheitis in the 
Mexico City area. The government decided to institute a slaughter and quar- 
antine program, rather than attempt control by accepted vaccination pro- 
cedures. This created an upheaval in production and marketing, and it 
reached over into broiler operations because of area quarantine effects. As a 
result, poultry meat prices as well as egg prices have fallen, and both pro- 
ducers and feed manufacturers have been experiencing some heavy losses. 
Some observers say that while the final outcome is not clear, it may be that 
the survivors will be those who can weather the financial drain because of 
backing other than past profits on poultry. They say that commercial pro- 
duction and integration may receive greater impetus than normal circum- 
stances would bring. 

THIS LITTLE COURTROOM DRAMA was recalled the other day by 

a veteran feed man when conversation got around to feed company problems 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 93) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Despite the July 4 holiday, feed volume for the week is running at about 
the same level as a week earlier. Some manufacturers said that their plants 
will put in some overtime to make up for the holiday. However, there were 
also those who said no extra work would be needed to keep up with demand. 

Turkey feed volume is gaining momentum as the birds grow. Hog feeds 
are moving well in their areas and the prices of market hogs may encourage 
increases in hog numbers. 

Price lists are expected to advance up to about $2 due to the rise in 
price of soybean oil meal. 

The wholesale feedstuff price index advanced 1.2 points this week to 
82.6 and compares with 73.4 at the same time a year ago. The feed-grain 
ratio is up 1.4 points to 64.6 and compares with 66.8 of a year earlier. 

The hog-corn ratio was 15.9 this week compared with 15.0 last week and 
14.7 a year earlier. (Major feed market review and ingredient quotations 
appear on pages 88-90.) 


Northwest 


Feed men generally report that 


corn and oats “is depressing” and 
the crops appear to be a “washout.” 
This area had prolonged spring rains 
July is off to a good start despite the | and cool weather right up to the pres- 
loss of one day’s work due to the | ent time. On July 5 the temperature 
July 4 holiday. Volume is about on | skidded to as low as 39°. The west- 
the level of a week ago. Some manu- | ern New York area is not self-suffi- 
facturers say that the holiday will | cient in producing its feed needs, and 
cause some overtime work Saturday | any setback to the crops means more 
while others said they would not have | costly replacements. 
to work overtime to make up for lost | Running time of some formula feed 
time. manufacturers was-cut by the holiday 
One manufacturer reported that | to 36 hours from 40 hours in the 
his firm plans to market a new ration | previous period. 


for cattle in the drouth hit Northwest 
Southeast 


in the near future. 
Turkey feed volume is growing just | 4 
as the turkeys grow. Hog feed is also Formula feed business in the 
moving well. Southeast continues to be reported on 
Price lists are expected to show $1 | the slow side with the exception of 
to $2 increases reflecting the advance | broiler feeds which continue to move 
of soybean oil meal. in large tonnages only because of the 
greater number of broilers on feed. 
Southwest Mills report running time as normal. 
; ; Prices paid for broilers dropped 1¢ 
Formula feed business in the | per pound this week to 12¢ Ib., f.o.b. 
Southwest continues at substantially | the farm, with good operators still 
the same level as last week in spite 
of the holiday. Some mills found it 


operating at a loss. 
necessary to operate July 4 to keep Central States 
up with commitments. Most mills in 
the area, however, are running on a Due to the July 4 holiday and nu- 
five day basis. merous concerns making it a long 

Turkey feed is providing the big | weekend holiday, trade had some of 
portion of the volume and, while the | the characteristics of the week be- 
peak volume of this line has not been | tween Christmas and New Year's 
reached, it has been indicated that it | Day. Running time, naturally, was 
may be reached this month. somewhat curtailed. 

Pasture conditions in most of this Backlogs of orders remain moder- 
area are excellent and tend to hold | ate with the in-flow of orders just 
down cattle and dairy business. about keeping pace with the amount 

Hog feed sales are reported from | Of mixed feed that is being produced. 
good to excellent with mixers still June 30 and July 3 and 5 prices 
shipping a satisfactory amount of | for hogs in Chicago made tops of $19 
little pig feeds although some trade | CWt., the best price since last Feb- 
sources indicate volume in this line | Tuary. This should be reflected in 
is falling off. steady improvement in the demand 

The pace of feed business has held for hog feeds. Nothing has changed 
up surprisingly well during the wheat | in the broiler feed situation. Grow- 
harvest and, with the harvest in the | ing feeds and dairy feeds are also 
area pretty well completed, it is | Moving at an even pace. 


hoped some pickup might occur. 
Ohio Valley 
° s Sales of formula feeds increased 


Feed manufacturers closed out the | slightly during the last week, but 
first half of this year with sales gains | manufacturers do not expect any 
averaging 4%. One mixer reported a | rush of business in the coming weeks 
rise of 8%. when valley farmers will become in- 

Sales in the latest week main- | creasingly busy with harvesting. 
tained the pace of the previous week’s During the period immediately 
upturn. Complete dairy feeds were | ahead, it is to be expected that feed 
the leaders among dairy items, which | retailers’ inventories will continue in 
continue to show surprisingly good | tonnages sufficient only for immedi- 
tonnage. Egg mashes and growing | ate requirements, with no build-up 
mashes were well taken, and broiler | likely to develop until after summer 
feeds are starting to come back a | crop harvesting activities have been 
little. completed. Also contributing to this 

Broiler prices edged up and could | situation is the present decline in 
work into firmer ground if the weath- | egg and poultry prices. 


er would warm up enough to encour- 
South Central 


age more cook-outs. Egg prices held 
Formula feed outgo has been at a 


about steady. 
The wheat crop in the western New 
slower pace this week, but there are 
reasons. The decrease in sales is at- 


York area has headed out nicely and 
¢Turn to MARKETS, page 93) 


grass and hay have done well. But 
one spokesman said the growth of 


ar 
: 
| 
The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the northeastern states | 
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Strict standards of potency and product uniformity are 


maintained at all times through the efforts of the modern 
quality control laboratory at the Peter Hand Foundation. 


Now Has Improved Vitamin A and Dy, with even 


greater stability. Peter Hand F-W Turkey is a special 
formulat of vitamins, antibiotics, anti-oxidents and 
unknown growth factors. Other formulations available 
for broilers, swine and ruminants. 


Peter Hand’s “RED TAPE” saves 
you time, trouble and money 


The men in the Processing Department at Our red tape procedure is a 100% inspection at Peter 
Peter Hand won’t take anybody’s word for Hand. Because of it we can guarantee that every ship- 
the quality of the ingredients they use. ment we make to you meets the high specifications that 
They put every incoming container in have been established. Every premix, every vitamin, every 
“quarantine” for a while. fortifier, every medication. 

The Quality Control Director takes sam- We’re as cost-conscious as the next company. But we 
ples of each ingredient for assay. He then won’t cut price if it means cutting any useful service, 
seals the container with a distinctive red such as our “red tape.’’ We don’t believe you’d want us to. 

tape. This red tape cannot be removed—and therefore the After all, this is probably the only “red tape’’ that saves 
ingredient cannot be used—until the assay is received and you time instead of eating it up. That smoothes your 
approved. Then, and only then, “quarantine’”’ is lifted operations instead of building obstacles. That brings your 
and the ingredient moves out to the production floor. costs down instead of sending your blood pressure up. 


Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois + 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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May Broiler Credit 
In South Up from 
Month, Year Earlier 


ATLANTA — The July 
production credit report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta indi- 
eates that trade credit outstanding 
at the end of May at feed manufac- 
turing plants participating in its sur- 
vey was 12% greater than a 
earlier and 4% above a month earlier. 

The bank’s research department 
said an increase in collections during 
the month was marked because deal- 
ers and producers stepped up their 
repayments. Collections amounted to 
before and 


16% more than a year 
22% more than in April. 
Although trade credit for broiler 


production increased in May for the 
fourth consecutive month, the rate 
of increase was smaller than in the 
three previous months, the bank’s 
survey indicated. Despite the reduc- 
tion in the monthly rate of gain, the 
rate of change from a year ago con- 
tinued to rise. 

Loans outstanding at selected 
banks in the Sixth Federal Reserve 
District for broiler production in- 
creased in May from both a month 
earlier and a year earlier. Loan re- 
payments increased, also, but not 
enough to offset the relatively large 
increase in new loans made during 
the month. 

Trade credit outstanding for broil- 
ers to feed or other dealers amounted 
to an increase of 7% in the category 
of open book accounts, comparing 
May, 1960, with May, 1961. For ac- 
counts secured by chattels and mort- 
gages the increase was 3%. Collec- 
tions in the same categories increased 
4 and 5%, respectively, from May, 
1960, to May, 1961. 

Percentages of increases in total 
outstandings of trade credit to pro- 
ducers were much greater. From 
May of last year to May of this year 
open book accounts gained 86% and 
for accounts secured by chattels and 
mortgages the increase was 125%. 

Outstandings of bank credit for 
broiler production at the end of May 
were up 13% from the end of April 
and 3% from a year earlier. New 
loans through dealers and direct to 
producers during May amounted to 
$1,806,000. This was an increase of 
29% from April and 167% from May 
of last year. Repayments in May 
came to $1,535,000, a gain of 3% 
from a month earlier and an increase 
of 51% from a year earlier. 


Construction Begins 


On Oregon Mill 


ONTARIO, ORE Construction 
began last month on the new Ranch- 
Way feed mill in Ontario, reports 
David Page, general manager, Ranch- 
Way division, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver. 

The modern push-button feed plant 
will contain the latest developments 
in commercial feed plant design and 
equipment and will offer complete 
bulk feed facilities to dealers, farm- 
ers and ranchers in the Ontario, 
Boise Valley and surrounding areas 
for the first time, Mr. Page stated. 

The Ranch-Way plant here will 
continue to operate as Ontario Ele- 
vator until the new facilities are 
completed, he explained. 

Harold Stoll will be plant manager, 
assisted by Ivan Gettman. Plant su- 
perintendent will be selected later. 

The structure will have complete 
bulk ingredient receiving facilities by 
either truck or rail. Bin capacities 
for ingredients and finished pellets 
and complete feeds will be 860 tons, 
plus 55,000 bu. of grain storage. The 
125 h.p. pellet mill will produce 100 
tons of pelleted feed in eight hours, 
Mr. Page explained. 

Also 120 tons of rolled and cracked 
grains mixed with pellets and mo- 
lasses can be produced. 


3 broiler | 


year | 


PLAQUE PRESENTED — Harry 
Truax, who has just retired as presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the 


Farm Bureau Milling Co. and as 
head of the feed and poultry depart- 
ment of the Indiana Farm Bureau 
Co-op, is shown being presented with 
a plaque citing him as “Feed Man 
Exceptional.” Making the presenta- 
tion is Maynard Brownlee, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Truax as president of 
the board of Farm Bureau Milling Co. 


Harry Truax Retires 
From Farm Bureau; 


Successors Named 


HAMMOND, IND.—The month of 
June saw two retirement dates for 
Harry Truax, well known feed man. 
He retired from positions as presi- 
dent of the Farm Bureau Milling Co., 
Hammond, and as head of the feed 
and poultry department of Indiana 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., Inc., 
Indianapolis. 

Farm Bureau Milling is the pro- 
duction unit for feeds distributed by 
Indiana Farm Bureau Co-op, Wis- 
consin Farmco Service Cooperative, 
Madison, and Farm Bureau Services, 


Inc., Lansing, Mich. 
As a part of the retirement cere- 
monies, Mr. Truax was presented 


with a plaque reading: “1934-1961, 
Harry Truax, Feed Man Exception- 
al, In appreciation of 27 years 
dedicated service to the livestock and 
poultry farmers in Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin as board member, ex- 


of 


ecutive secretary and president of 
the Farm Bureau Milling Co.” 
Mr. Truax had been head of the 


feed department of Indiana Farm 
Bureau Co-op for 24 of his 27 years 
with the cooperative. 

Succeeding Mr. Truax as president 
of the board of directors of the Farm 
Bureau Milling Co. is Maynard 
Brownlee, Farm Bureau Services, 
Inc., Lansing, Mich. Ivan Moore has 
been named to succeed Mr. Truax 
as head of the feed and poultry de- 
partment of Indiana Farm Bureau 
Co-op. Mr. Moore is also vice presi- 
dent of Farm Bureau Milling Co. 

Mr. Truax is a director and past 
vice chairman of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and is the only 
feed man from a cooperative to have 
attained the position of vice chair- 
man of that group, the retirement 
announcement said. Along with his 
AFMA activities, Mr. Truax’ “retire- 
ment” will include continuation of 
the following duties: President, In- 
diana State Egg Board; president, 
Farmers State Bank, Eminence, Ind., 
and board member, Hoosier Veter- 
inary Lab, Inc., Thorntown, Ind. 

Mr. Truax is a native of Stilesville, 
Ind., graduated from Eminence (Ind.) 
High School and graduated from 
Ohio State University. For several 
years during the early 1920’s he 

(Turn to RETIRES, page 91) 


New Alfalfa Plant 


SWINK, COLO.—G. W. Noel, own- 
er of Western Alfalfa Products, Inc., 
hopes to have the firm’s new Swink 
plant in operation soon. 

The firm purchased the Holly Sug- 
ar Corp. buildings here after a fire 
destroyed the original plant at the 
former LaJunta air base. 

A new fireproof building is under 
construction to house the milling 
equipment purchased for the new lo- 
cation. 


Jury Rules for Both 


Feed Firm, Producer 


MT. VERNON, WASH. After 
eight days of testimony in the trial 
of the Carnation Co. and its Albers 
Milling Co., versus Richard Wick 
and his wife, Marion, a jury awarded 
more than $81,000 in combined dam- 
ages to participants of the suit and 
countersuit. 

The feed company 
suit against the poultry growers for 


unpaid feed bills. In a countersuit the | 


Wicks charged that feed supplied 
them was injurious to their flock, 
and asked $74,000 damages for al- 
leged loss of production. 

The major question was whether 
or not the feed contained nicarbazin, 
a coccidiostat intended for fryers but 
not laying hens. Experts testified on 


had brought | 


| 


the point from several directions. One | 
technician was flown twice from New | 
Jersey during the course of the trial. | 

The jury ruled that the feed did | 
not contain nicarbazin, but judging on | 


other evidence it ruled that the 
Wicks should be 
damages for his losses. At the same 
time, the jury decided the feed com- 
pany should receive payment for feed 


supplied amounting to $65,885.70. 


Young Chidhen 
Condemnations Off 


WASHINGTON — May condemna- 
tions of young chicken carcasses by 
federal inspectors declined 25% from 
the level of a year earlier, accord- 
ing to figures announced by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture. 

Condemnations of mature chickens 
were also off from a year earlier 
levels, according to the figures. How- 
ever, all other classifications of poul- 
try showed increases in condemna- 
tions over a year ago. Those classi- 
fications were: Fryer-roasters, young 
turkeys, old turkeys and ducks. 

Post-mortem condemnations of 
young chickens during the month of 
May were at the rate of 1.89% com- 
pared with 2.51% for a year before. 
Total condemnation rate was 1.88% 


this year compared with 2.39% for 
May of 1960. 
Airsacculitis continued to be the 


biggest cause of condemnations, ac- 
cording to the USDA figures. It ac- 
counted for 1,487,932 of the total 
of 3,171,675 condemnations. 

Septicemia was next with 667,340 
condemnations. The other major 
causes were leucosis with 175,351 and 
inflammatory with 149,995. 

Condemnation rates for young 
chickens by states showed a wide 
range. Oregon retained its position 
of having the highest rate, 3.26%. 
Iowa was the lowest with .30%. Re- 
gional rates of condemnations also 
varied widely with the West having 
the highest rate, 2.37% and the East 
North Central having the lowest rate 
of 1.45%. 

Percentages of post-mortem con- 
demnations in other classes of poul- 
try, with this year’s figure first and 
last year’s figure following, are: Ma- 
ture chickens, 1.92, 2.51; fryer-roast- 
er turkeys, 1.09, .77; young turkeys, 
1.37, .99; old turkeys, 2.22, 1.54, and 
ducks, 1.86, 1.27. 


iin 


Joins Real Estate Firm 


KANSAS CITY — Dean Scholes, 
formerly sales manager for the Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co. equipment 
division, Kansas City, has joined the 
sales staff of M. L. Brewer, Kan- 
sas City real estate firm. 


EGG GROUP FORMED 

YAKIMA, WASH.—Formal organi- 
zation of the Washington Egg Pro- 
ducers Assn. was accomplished here 
recently. Some 65 egg producers rep- 
resenting four local districts east and 
west of the mountains attended. 
Washington has about 4.5 million 
laying hens and some 600 commer- 
cial egg producers. 


allowed $15,385.70 | 


CAPITAL 
COMMENT 


By John Cipperly 


Feedstaffs Washington Correspondent 


Feed Grain Base 


WASHINGTON — “Thar is water 
in them thar figgers” on the pay- 
off base for corn and grain sor- 
ghums in the government's feed grain 
program. 

An old dowser friend used to con- 
tend that water is where you find 
it, and all you need is a forked 
twig of a nut tree. So one might 
contend that the dowser theory is 
merely being projected as seen after 
a study of the first report to Con- 
gress by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in connection with the 
feed grain program. 

The feed grain law as passed re- 
quired that payments made to co- 
operators in the acreage reduction 
program for corn and grain sorghums 
would be calculated on reductions 
for 1961 crops from the 1959-60 
base period. 

For the 1959-60 crop years, a gen- 
erous estimate based on USDA of- 
ficial crop reports shows an aver- 
age of 83.6 million acres. However, 
in reporting to Congress USDA chief 
Orville Freeman said that the base 
acreage he used was 87,047,000 acres, 
or an increase of about 5% above 
the official USDA estimates for the 
base period. Not a huge increase to 
be sure. But it) is times that 
permitted when .Ezra Taft Benson 
had to deal in vague data for which 
there were no official figures as to 
crop allotments by farms. To be sure, 
Mr. Freeman leans to the side of 
generosity, particularly for the po- 
litically antagonistic Corn Belt. But 
there is water in the corn figures 
in the report to Congress. 

When it came to calculating the 
total base for grain sorghum acre- 
age in calculating payments to co- 
operators—again a crop for which 
there are no adequate farm acre- 
age allotment data—the Secretary of 
Agriculture approved a 20% margin 
for error, or an allowance for opti- 
mistic reports by farmers to USDA 
when asked to estimate their 1959- 
60 average acreages for the crop. 

It looks as though officials first 
tried the corn figure, found it good, 
and then resolved to do better by 
the Texas-Colorado-California politi- 
cians and upped the ante to 20% 

It appears that (1) the secretary 
may have decided that grain sor- 
ghum farmers had a better mental 
image of their acreage in the base 
period, or (2) he felt that they 
leaned far over backward to see that 
not one farthing was to come their 
way at the expense of Uncle Sam, 
or (3) it could be speculated that 
Mr. Freeman ran down the list of 
members who had or were close to 
sorghum acreage and their political 
nerves were not to be sparked. 


NEW SWISHER MILLS 

DANVILLE, ILL. — Three inde- 
pendent feed mills have recently 
joined the Swisher franchise system, 
according to Robert Freeman, sales 
manager of the Swisher Feed Divi- 
sion of the William Davies Co., Inc., 
Danville, Ill. The new Swisher Feed 
Service mills, which use super con- 
centrates with local grain and soy- 
bean meal to make feeds and concen- 
trates, are S. W. Hayes Hatcheries, 
Bloomington, Ill.; Havana Mill- 
ing Co., and Manilla (Ind.) Grain Co. 
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holding the bag” 


.. is to be left with expectations, but nothing to show for them. The 
expression comes from an old prank, known as the “snipe hunt.” A new 
boy in a neighborhood is taken into the woods at night and told to wait 
in one spot, with a flashlight and bag, while the others go into the brush 
and scare up some “snipe.” Sooner or later, the new boy discovers he 


has been left alone in a strange place, “holding the bag.” 


You’re never left “holding the bag” when you purchase Small’s Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa, for it lives up to your expectations every time. Laboratory 
analysis assures that each bag of Small’s will equal or exceed your speci- 
fications . . . and a certificate of analysis guarantees it. Absolute depend- 
ability is one of the chief reasons why Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is the 
first choice of discriminating feed buyers. 

ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 

ALFALFA DIVISION 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hows and Whys of California 
Turkey Integration Outlined 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—An indus- 
try-oriented, detailed definition 
appraisal of integration in Califor- 
nia’s turkey production by a feed 
firm executive at the Western Poul- 
try Congress answers questions like 
these: Why is integration becoming 
more prevalent in the state’s turkey 
industry? What are some of the 
forms of integration? What are the 
latest innovations in use? And what 
changes or new ideas are likely to 
become a part of integrated produc- 
tion in the future? 

This analysis of how and why inte- 
gration figures in California’s turkey 
industry comes from G. R. Fernley, 
manager of turkey production and 
marketing for the formula feed de- 
partment of Sperry Operations, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. His headquarters are 
at San Francisco. 


THE WHYS OF INTEGRATION— 
Here’s what he said about the whys 
of integration, including contract 
growing and contract egg production, 
in the talk he presented during the 
Western Poultry Congress at Sacra- 
mento June 20-22: 


and | 


| before. The profit or loss it takes de- 


| 


Money—"I suppose that the great- | 
est single reason for integration could | 


be explained in one word: Money— 
the lack of it for expansion purposes, 
survival or to buy a product. It is 
no longer possible to take a profit on 
each phase of a production program 
Mrs. Housewife has refused to pay 
high prices for a product; and, there- 
fore, a union of the various phases 
of production has become a must to 
keep the selling price competitive. 
This results in one low profit on the 
end product. 

“Feed companies have been forced 
into more contract growing opera- 
tions to maintain feed volume. This 
has resulted in management changes 
and the assumption of market re- 
sponsibilities. 

“The feed manufacturer used to 


make a ton of feed, sell it to the feed | 


| company houses in 


dealer at a profit, and the dealer in | 


turn sold it to the grower at still 
another profit. A salesman was main- 
tained in the field to sell feed. 

“In a production program the prof- 
it of the feed dealer has been elimi- 
nated. The feed company now makes 
a ton of feed and converts it into 
pounds of meat. The feed salesman 
has been replaced by a specialist to 
oversee the production of these tur- 
keys and to watch their flock health. 
His job is no longer sales, but it is 
service. The feed company produces 
and sells meat. Therefore, it is more 
interested in the market than ever 


TEXAS EGG PROMOTION — John 
White, Texas agricultural commis- 
sioner, looks on as Gov. Price Daniel 
signs an official memo recognizing 
July as “Golden Goodness of Texas 
High Quality Eggs” month in the 
state. Also obviously pleased is Tex- 
as’ “Miss Golden Goodness,” Mar- 
garet Bryan of Lexington. Margar- 
et’s apron and basket of appetizing 
hard-cooked eggs invite Texans to 
“Enjoy the Golden Goodness of Eggs” 
this summer. 


pends on the efficiency of its growing 
program and the market price of its 
product. 

“Over-production is another cause 
of integration. This has resulted in 
money losses by many growers and 
consequently many feed companies. 

“It used to be possible to get feed 
and poult financing, grocery money, 
a new car, etc. As more and more 
turkeys were grown, the market be- 
came less stable and financing be- 
came tighter. But then the hatchery 
was asked to carry all or part of the 
poult cost. More and more growers 
failed to pay off at the end of the 
growing season. Many were able to 
bail out due to an egg production 
program; this has kept many in the 

(Turn to CALIFORNIA, 


Mississippi Firm 
Plans Expanded 


Broiler Operation 


GREENVILLE, MISS. — Despite 
the unfavorable price outlook, the 
Warren Produce Co. is planning to 
put down 2 million more broilers be- 
fore the end of the year. The broilers 
will be on company-owned land in 
the Greenville 


page 92) 


vicinity. 

“We must keep our processing 
plant at full capacity,” said L. C. 
Bryant, owner. “At present we are 
having to ship in broilers from cen- 
tral Mississippi to keep everyone 
busy.” 

The company has a working agree- 
ment with The Quaker Oats Co. 
and the Flowood Corp. in producing 
and processing broilers. Warren Pro- 
duce manufactures the feed in its 
mill according to Quaker Oats spe- 
cification. Quaker Oats then sells the 
feed to the Flowood Corp., which 
owns hatcheries, breeder flocks and 
raises the broilers. At marketable 
size the broilers are picked up by 
the Warren Produce trucks and 
hauled to the processing plant at 
Greenville. After processing, they are 
distributed by the produce company 
to grocery stores in Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. At present 
the company is using 10 delivery 
trucks for hauling the processed 
birds. 

At present the companies have 
about 600,000 broilers on feed in this 
part of the state and plan to put 
down another 2 million. 

“Complete Control Needed” 

“With the broiler industry facing 
low prices periodically, we feel that 
complete control of the entire pro- 
duction is essential,” said Mr. Bry- 
ant. “We plan to buy the land, put 
up houses and then hire a family 
to take care of each unit, which 
will be about 50,000 birds.” 

The family will be given living 
quarters on the farm, be paid a sal- 
ary plus an incentive payment for 

(Turn to MISSISSIPPI, page 87) 


Chairman of Iowa 
Milling Firm Dies 


WATERLOO, IOWA—Carl G. Or- 
singer, chairman of the board, Water- 
loo (Iowa) Mills Co., died June 29 
while working in his yard at home. 
A heart attack was said to have 
caused his death. He was 70 years 
old. 

Mr. Orsinger retired from active 
business participation in 1959. 

During his career he was vice pres- 
ident and director of the Vinton 
(Iowa) Farmers Supply Co., presi- 
dent of the Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. and director of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Mr. Orsinger is survived by his 
wife and two daughters. 


John Richardson in 
New Allied Mills Post 


CHICAGO — John L. Richardson 
has been named public relations and 
promotion manager of Allied Mills, 

— Inc., Chicago, it 
was announced by 
E. W. Lenz, presi- 


dent of the cor- 
poration. 
| In this newly 


created position, 
Mr. Richardson 
will be in charge 
of coordinating in- 
formation dissemi- 
nated by the com- 
pany and responsi- 
ble for the inter- 
pretation of company programs and 
activities to the public. He also will 
coordinate all company promotion 
programs and supervise sales of spe- 
cialty products. 

Born in Clayton, Ind., Mr. Rich- 
ardson was graduated from Purdue 
University with a B.S. in animal hus- 


\ 


John L. Richardson 


bandry and an M.S. in agricultural | 


economics. He did additional post- 
graduate work in business adminis- 


tration at the University of Minne- | 


sota. Mr. 
Mills in 1929 in the advertising de- 
partment at Ft. Wayne, and had held 
the posts of assistant advertising 


Richardson joined Allied | 


manager, district sales manager, di- | 


rector of advertising and sales pro- 
motion, and director of marketing 
prior to his new appointment. 


Western Has 
‘Most Extensive’ 


Drouth in History 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA — West- 
ern Canada is in the throes of what 
is described as its most extensive 
drouth in history with scorching tem- 
peratures its ally. 

Many areas were more severely 


hit in the 1930’s, but the area under | 


punishment was much less than this 
year, according to Canadian authori- 
ties. 

Today the drouth covers most of 
the southern half of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta as well as _ northeast 
Saskatchewan and all of Manitoba. 
Grazing lands have taken a severe 
beating and water for livestock over 
large areas of the west is scarce. 

Grain crops have been equally hard 


hit, but in the severest drouth areas | 


summer fallow crops are standing up 
well although a longtime average 
yield now seems remote. Crops on 
stubble and on second crop land 


range anywhere from complete fail- | 


ures to doubtful half crops. 

In the more favorable areas of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan the pic- 
ture is quite different. Surplus feed 
is available and may be sufficient to 
take care of feed requirements of 
the drouth areas of those provinces 
if careful feeding is exercised, it was 
pointed out. In Manitoba it is esti- 
mated that 2 million tons of feed is 
required. The estimated available 
supply is less than 500,000 tons and 
much of this is slough hay. 

It was this picture of western Can- 
ada that brought the Federal Min- 
ister of Agriculture Alvin Hamilton 
to meet with the three prairie pro- 
vince ministers of agriculture here 
July 2. 

The committee came up with a 
plan to hold cattle off the market 
and prevent a break in prices. 

Cattle have moved to market in 
larger volume than a year ago at 
this time and prices have eased. U'S. 
buyers nave taken advantage of the 
declining prices and the devaluation 
of the Canadian dollar, it was stated. 


DIE IN MINNESOTA HEAT 
WILLMAR, MINN. — The high 
temperatures here June 28 killed 500 
turkeys, part of the flock at one of 
the Huisinga turkey farms near Will- 
mar. Temperatures soared to 96° F., 


“the highest since June 13, 1956, it was 


reported. 


Program for 7th 
Technical Alfalfa 


Conference Told 


ALBANY, CAL.—Several research 
subjects and a symposium on cou- 
mestrol will be presented when the 
seventh Technical Alfalfa Conference 
is held here July 27. 

The event, being sponsored by the 
American Dehydrators Assn. and the 
Western Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, will be held at the West- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory 
here. 

Topics and speakers on the pro- 
gram follow: “Progress in the Indus- 
try,” J. W. Fielder, Dixon, Cal., pres- 
ident American Dehydrators Assn.; 
“The ADA Research Program,” Joe 
Chrisman, Kansas City, executive 
vice president of the American De- 
hydrators Assn.; “The Status of 
Ethoxyquin,” Roy C. Elrod, Kansas 
City, alfalfa division, W. J. Small 
Division of MArcher-Daniels-Midland 
Co.; “Chick Growth Factors in Al- 
falfa,”” Dr. G. O. Kohler, chief, Field 
Crops Laboratory, Western Utiliza- 
tion Research and Development Di- 
vision, Albany, Cal.; “Breeding Alfal- 
fa for Disease and Insect Resistance,” 
Dr. H. O. Graumann, chief, forage 
and ranch research branch, Crops Re- 
search Division, Beltsville, Md., and 
“Availability of Vitamin E in Alfal- 
fa,” P. H. Derse, director, Control 
Laboratory Operations, Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

A special feature will be a sym- 
posium on coumestrol, introduced by 
Dr. Kohler. Topics and speakers will 
include: “Coumestrol Analysis,” A. L. 
Livingston, Forage Investigations, 
Western Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division, Albany, Cal.; 
“Cultural Factors as Related to 
Coumestrol and Saponins in Alfalfa,” 
Dr. C. H. Hanson, research leader, 
Alfalfa Investigations, Crops Re- 
search Division, Beltsville, Md.; “Es- 
trogens and Dehydrated Alfalfa in 
Beef Cattle Feeding: Review of Five 
Years Work,” Dr. John Matsushima, 
animal husbandry department, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; “Estro- 
gens in Alfalfa as Related to Nitro- 
gen Balance in Steers,” Dr. C. J. 
Elam, Beef Cattle Research Branch, 
Animal Husbandry Research Division, 
Beltsville, Md., and “Review of Ore- 
gon Research on Estrogens and For- 
ages in Sheep Feeding,” Dr. J. E. 
Oldfield, dairy and animal husbandry 
department, Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FDA 


Time Extension 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
a time extension for obtaining safety 
clearances for food additives. The 
time was moved ahead 60 days, to 
Sept. 1, 1961. 

When President Kennedy signed a 
new law on food additives in April, 
FDA said that previously granted or 
pending extensions would be contin- 
ued in effect until July 1, 1961, to 
enable submittal of the necessary in- 
formation and its evaluation by the 
agency regarding substances for 
which further extensions are  be- 
lieved warranted. This date is now 
changed to Sept. 1, 1961. 

FDA said that it had a substantial 
number of requests for further ex- 
tension of the effective date of the 
statute and that it would not be pos- 
sible to accomplish the necessary 
thorough scientific review prior to 
July 1. 

FDA pointed out that no extension 
has been or can be granted unless 
the substance involved can be shown 
to present no undue risk to the pub- 
lic health during the extension period. 
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Packer to Grow 
Million Birds 


THOMASVILLE, GA. - 
Packing Co., Inc., Thomasville, 
its allied industries have leased 250 
of land from Thomasville and 
Thomas County as a site for a huge 
broiler growing center. 

Sunnyland’s project, which includes 
the construction of broiler houses on 
the former airport site, will employ 
about 150 persons and supply about 
3% million additional broilers a year 
for the packing company. 

The operation also will open a 
market for about 500,000 bu. of corn 
a year, along with an outlet for such 
grain as soybeans, oats, milo, wheat 
and other farm products. 

The Sunnyland firm will finance 
construction of its chicken ranch. The 
method of financing will be the sell- 
ing of $500,000 worth of revenue cer- 
tificates by the Payroll Development 
of Thomasville. The certificates will 
be amortized through annual lease- 
rental payments. 

The chicken ranch is scheduled to 
be built this summer. 

Sunnyland now buys about $60,000 
worth of chickens a week, and only 
3% of them from Thomas County 
producers. It is anticipated that pro- 
duction capabilities of the poultry 
farm will be doubled within the next 
five years. 


and 
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Protein Blenders 


Report Sales Gain 


IOWA CITY, TOWA—Sales of BP 
cattle feed showed an increase of 
445% in May, 1961, over the same 
period in 1960, according to Lloyd T 
Cashman, general sales manager for 
Protein Blenders, Inc., Iowa City 

Mr. Cashman also announced that 
hog feed sales showed an over-all 
gain of 23.6% for the first five-month 
period (January through May, 1961 
over the same period in 1960). A 
gain of 93.6% in of BP calf 
starter during the five-month period 
as compared to the similar period in 
1960 was attributed to a special sales 
and merchandising promotion 

Sales during March, April 
May climbed 11% over the 
three months a year ago. “Indications 
point toward a_ steady _ increase 
throughout the balance of the year 
due to additional sales personnel, the 
opening of new territories and mer- 
chandising promotions planned for 
the months ahead,” Mr. Cashman 
stated. 
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Unionize Producers 


PORTLAND, ORE.—First charter 
ever issued to a milk producers’ local 
in any of the 11 western states was 
turned over here by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters 

of the new local, 
all of Oregon and 5% 
Washington counties, according to 
Bill O’Connell, joint council repre- 
sentative of the teamsters union. 


Jurisdiction No. 


267, will be 


The charter will be presented to 
the milk producers by Ed Benjamin, 
Salem, president of the joint council 
of teamsters. Some 50 dairymen have 
signed up and there is a potential of 
more than 2,000 producers. 

Following an organization meeting, 
union officials are expected to meet 
with distributors to negotiate a price 
for their milk. 

—- 


INSPECTION BILL 

RALEIGH, NC. A bill which 
would set up a system of poultry in- 
spections in North Carolina has been 
introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Rep. Raymond Wood- 
word. A similar bill has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Sen. Henry 
G. Shelton. The measure is backed 
by L. Y. Ballentine, commissioner of 
agriculture, who proposes “on-the- 
line inspection” in all plants doing 
business in two or more counties. 
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Vermont Congressmen 
Ask Lower Rail Rates 
On Shipments of Corn 


MONTPELIER, VT Vermont 
business firms have been asked by 
their state’s delegation in Congress 
to demand lower rail rates for bulk 
corn shipments to Vermont feed 
manufacturers to offset a proposed 
rate decrease for similar shipments 
to two cities in Maine. 

Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.), 
chairman of the delegation, reported 
he had been informed that the Traf- 
fic Executive Assn. has approved 
plans for the Maine Central Railroad 
to apply to the Interstate Commerce 


Commission for a cut in rates on 
corn shipments to Portland and 
Augusta in Maine. 

The Vermont delegation has sent 


a written protest to the association, 
declaring such a preferential rate for 
the Maine cities would be discrimi- 
natory against feed manufacturers in 
Vermont. 

Sen. Aiken declared: 

“This reduction, if allowed to go 
into effect without similar reduction 
for shipments to points in Vermont, 
would have serious effects on Ver- 
mont agriculture, Vermont industry, 
Vermont transportation and Vermont 
labor.” 

The proposed preferential rate for 
the Maine communities was brought 
to the attention of the Vermont mem- 
bers of Congress by James Mereness, 
vice president of Vermont Associated 
Industries. 

Joining Sen. Aiken in the protest 
were Sen. Winston L. Prouty (R., 
Vt.), and Rep. Robert T. Stafford 
The entire group urged Mr. Mereness 
and the VAI to fight for similar rate 
reduction for corn shipments to this 
state. 


Swisher Test Farm 


Plans SPF Project 


MAPLE, ONTARIO — Officials of 
William Davies Co., Inc., have an- 
nounced that after 22 years, the reg- 
istered herd of Yorkshire swine at 
the firm’s Swisher Demonstration 
Farm is to be sold at auction July 
21, here, to make way for a new 
project. 

“Established in 1939 for test work 
with feeds and management pro- 
grams, the herd has been upgraded 
over the years with the continuous 
introduction of some of the most out- 
standing blood lines from Europe,” 
the firm states. The herd is to be dis- 
persed to make way for an extensive 
new program of raising specific path- 
ogen free hogs on a commercial basis, 
according to Davies and Swisher of- 


ficials. Before such a program can 
be undertaken, all hogs must be 
cleared off the farm at least two 


months prior to receiving the SPF 
pigs, they said. 

The new project at the Swisher 
Demonstration Farm will provide the 
first tests of this SPF program on a 
commercial scale in Canada, officials 
say. They commented that the pri- 
mary reason for researching such a 
program is to help provide an answer 
to two of the most prevalent diseases 
in hogs in North America—atrophic 
rhinitis and virus pneumonia. 

According to Davies and Swisher 
spokesmen, the SPF system is rela- 
tively new in Canada with only four 
sources doing this work. 

Officials of the firms say that the 
sale of registered Yorkshires present- 
ly on the demonstration farm is ex- 
pected to attract hog breeders from 
most of the Canadian provinces and 
from the U.S. They anticipate that 
the sale will be one of the largest 
ever held in Canada. 

The sale will include 175 head of 
registered Yorkshires, as follows: 45 
sows, 65 gilts, 45 open gilts and 24 
boars. All have been personally se- 
lected for the sale by George R. Rob- | 
son, farm manager. Sales catalogs | 
can be secured by writing to Hayes 
Farms, Ltd., Box 490, Oakville, On- 
tario, Canada. 
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Panelists Roll Out Crystal Ball, 
See What’s in Future for Poultry 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 

MONTGOMERY, ALA In these 
troubled times of low prices, over- 
production, condemnations, high tax- 
and international diplomatic tus- 
what the future hold—say 
five years from now—for the poultry 
business? 

Four panelists, each an expert in 
his field, sat behind a table at the 
Alabama Poultry Industries Assn. 
convention, peered into the crystal 
ball and came up with some predic- 
tions that may answer that question 
(Earlier reports from the convention 
appeared in Feedstuffs July 1, page 
6.) 

But, they said t rush down 
to the bank to borrow money on the 
strength of the guesses because, afte 
all, they’re nothing more than guess- 
es. 

For one 
Peterson Breeding 
Ark., in five 
handling 100, 


es 


sles, does 


aon 


K. Hale, 
Farm, Decatur 
years one man may be 
00 thanks to 
housing and environmental control 
methods that have along and 
along the next few years. 


thing, said K. 


birds 


come 
will come 
75% Processed Foods? 


Another expert, Charles Owens, N. 


R. Beck Co., Russellville, Ark., came 
up with a guess that five years 
from now it could very well be that 
75% of the nation’s poultry produc- 
tion would be in the form of proc- 
essed foods in one form or another 
This would be any stage from the 
raw onward. 

An egg man, Dr. J. C. Huttar, di- 
rector of poultry industry relations 
Cooperative G.L.F. Marketing Serv- 
ice, Ithaca, N.Y., put forth a guess 
there would be more on-the-farm 
processing of eggs and more egg 


sheds within 100 miles of markets. 
Heavier Broilers? 

Broiler weights should increase 
too, within the next five years. Dr. 
Fred Moultrie, arch coordinator, 
Arbor Acres, Glastonbury, Conn., 
ventured the guess about .4 lb 
but he hastened to add this would in 
all probability be reflected in an ear- 
lier market age of about a week, 
rather than in weight. 

As to feed conversion he said: 

“We might expect about .05 Ib. 
duction annually or about .25 
five-year period.” 

Egg production of broiler stocks, 
he said, might bring a maximum of 
2 eggs gain per bird per year or about 
10 eggs in 5 years. 

From the floor he was asked what 
would be the difference between 
broilers and layers. His reply was 
they would probably be about the 
same. “This is considering improve- 
ment in the existing lines or cross 
combinations, and does not necessari- 
ly mean that new combinations may 
be developed that would slightly ex- 
ceed this figure,” he said 


rese 


ol 


Housing? 
Then came the subject of housing 


in the next five years. ‘““Tomorrow’s 
dream house,” Dr. Huttar said, “will 
be better ventilated and will have 


temperature control, light control for 
growing, improved humidity control, 
air changes, dust and micro-organism 
reducers and good insulation.” 

Raising by sexes could just possibly 
be on the increase in the next five 
years, Dr. Moultrie indicated. 

“Auto-sexing would make it cheap- 
er for the producer to grow his sexes 
separately which in turn would re- 
duce the amount of variation within 
a given flock going to market,” 
he said. “It has been noted by some 
workers that the economic advan- 
tages of raising sexes separately just 
about equal the cost of sexing. 

“If this is a true picture, the ge- 
neticist could not sacrifice quality of 
the bird to make auto-sexing possi- 
ble. However, we must realize that, 


if this is a true picture, the gain 
would in the long run justify the de- 
velopment of auto-sexing at the broil- 
er level. I rather doubt that this will 
occur within the next five years but 
I certainly expect it to occur in the 
not too distant future.” 

Two members of the audience re- 
marked that their results in segre- 
rated growing had not been very 
successful. One said his experience 
was that the cockerels “fought like 
hell day and night.” This led to a re- 
mark by Mr. Hale that light control 
in the future could possibly control 
this factor. 

PPLO Discussed 

PPLO came in for its share of pre- 
dictions and the audience was anxious 
to know what the prospects are for 
producing birds genetically-resistant 
to this disease. 

Dr. Moultrie said the big problem 
is not so much developing birds re- 
sistant to PPLO but rather keeping 
them that way after they are pro- 
duced. 

“There is considerable work at the 
breeder level on producing flocks that 
are free of PPLO. Any successful 
program for keeping birds free of 
PPLO would necessarily require the 
combined efforts of both the male and 
the female breeder,” he said. 


Stress and Stress Factors 
The new phrase, “stress and stress 
factors,” has largely derived from 
poultrymen growing today’s modern 
chicken in 1920 houses, Mr. Hale said. 
It’s like putting a V-8 automobile en- 
gine in a 1920 Model T body. 
Controlled lighting will be on the 
increase during the next five years 
and will mean pullets hatched during 
the winter will be producing as effi- 
ciently as those in the spring, thanks 
to new findings on how lights change 
PANELISTS, page 87) 


(Turn to 


Tranquilizer for Oral 


Administration Cleared 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
clearance of the tranquilizer proma- 
zine hydrochloride for oral adminis- 
tration to cattle and horses. 

The food additive order, published 
in the July 1 Federal Register, came 
on a petition filed by Wyeth Labora- 
tories, Inc., Philadelphia. 

It is understood that the product 
will be marketed to veterinarians for 
oral administration in a_ granular 
form sprinkled on the feed. 

The tranquilizer (Sparine) previ- 
ously could be administered only by 
injection. 

The FDA food additive order states 
that promazine hydrochloride may be 
used as a tranquilizer for cattle (ex- 
cept lactating dairy animals) and 
horses. It is to be used in an amount 
not less than 0.75 mg. nor more than 
1.25 mg. per pound of body weight. 
The medication is to be withdrawn 
72 hours prior to slaughter. 


— 


Arkansas Valley 


Reelects Officers 


DARDANELLE, ARK.—Stockhold- 
of Arkansas Valley Industries, 
Inc., a poultry production, process- 
ing, marketing and feed milling firm 
headquartered here, have reelected 
officers and directors of the firm. 

Harold Snyder was reelected pres- 
ident. Other reelected officers are: S. 
D. Mitchell, executive vice president 
and general manager; William M. 
Lemley, comptroller, and Christian 
B. Peper and W. Guy Redman, di- 
rectors. 

The election was conducted at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting here 


ers 


June 28. Shareholders authorized the 
increasing of the AVI’s bonded in- 
debtedness by as much as $2,500,000, 
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GALVIN 


(Continued from page 1) 


would have bordered more or less on 
the sensational. Still, it carries no 
real surprises. All of Mr. Galvin’s 
figures dovetail very closely with the 
crop image that has been builtup in 
traders’ minds just reading and as- 
similating the steady flow of day- 
to-day crop comment coming in from 
the hinterlands for the past six weeks 
or so. 

His figure on corn calls for an 
acreage of only 67,206,000 for 
vest. It is necessary to thumb back 


har- | 


all the way to 1882 to find a smaller | 


one at 66,157,000 
most 80 years ago. 

Based on July 1 conditions, the 
way Mr. Galvin figures it, production 
of corn this year should be down 
to about 3,495 million bushels, the 
smallest crop since 1957 and nearly 
857 million bushels than 
1960 record of 4,352 million bushels. 

Last year, this country harvested 
82,117,000 acres of corn and the 10- 
year average is a little over 79 mil- 
lions of acres. As a matter of fact, 
there were two successive corn crops 
grown during World War II when the 
harvest was taken from better than 
90 million acres. 


acres. That's al- 


less 


This tremendous acreage reduction 
is said to be a result of the US 
Department of Agriculture’s emer- 
gency feed grain program. Farmers 
were offered a proposal which they 
could hardly afford to turn down in 
return for cutting corn and/or grain 
sorghum acreage by a minimum of 
20% of an individual grower’s 1959- 
60 average 

Mr. Galvin’s corn crop condition 
figure of 86° of normal is five per- 
centage over that of a year 
ago. 

Using the acres and bushels men- 
tioned in the private estimate, a yield 
of approximately 52 bu. to the acre 
is expected. Last year’s all-time rec- 
ord high crop of corn came about 
from a 53 bu. yield 


Soybean Estimate 


Mr. Galvin’s estimate of 
production for this year w 


points 


soybean 
S pegged 


at a record 615 million bushels, stem- 
ming from an increase of about 2,- 
750,000 acres. Output last year was 
558,778,000 bu. and the record, so 
far, stands at nearly 580 million 
bushels, as established in 1958 

If a bean crop of the size Mr. 
Galvin predicts is realized, the gov- 


ernment support program could well 
be the ultimate goal for much of 
the soybeans to be harvested this fall 

The US. is currently about 2 mil- 
lion bushels “in the red” insofar as 
our exports this season compare with 
those for the period last 
son are concerned. Less than -three 
months ago, the 1960-61 had 
a 10 million “plus” over the pre- 
ceding one. This, plus 2 million bush- 
els more, has been dissipated 

Mr. Galvin'’s soybean estimate runs 
fairly close to the one announced last 
week (Feedstuffs, July 1, page 4) by 
the National Soybean Crop Improve- 
ment Council. The council pegged 
1961 acreage at 26.935.000 acres, 
about 2,660,000 more than was plant- 
ed in 1960 

The Galvin estimate on oats calls 
for a crop of 1.973 million bushels, 
which figures about 90 million be- 
low last year’s out-turn and 
million bushels for the 10-year aver- 


same sea- 


season 


the | 


1,303 | 


age. This bushelage reflects the com- | 


bination of crop losses from 
in some important areas 
clipping to make the 
ticipation in the 
program 


drouth 
is Well as 
grade for par- 
acreage reduction 


$536,000 PROGRAM 

HOLLY, COLO.—-The Southeastern 
Colorado Cooperative Assn. has ap- 
proved plans for a $536,000, five-year 
program that will include construc- 
tion of a $60,000 office building, $300.- 
000 feed mill at Holly and grain stor- 
age facilities at Bristol and Holly. 


USDA Acts to Ease 
Drouth Distress 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to date has ex- 
tended emergency livestock feed as- 
sistance to help offset the effects of 
severe drouth in 109 counties in Min- 
nesota, Montana, and North and 
South Dakota. 


In addition, USDA is helping state | 
to control | 


agencies and ranchers 
migratory grasshoppers now infest- 
ing rangeland in southeastern Mon- 
tana, western North Dakota and 
northwestern South Dakota. 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman says that “livestock produc- 
ers will be able to obtain forage and 
hay immediately from lands in con- 


serving uses and temporarily retired | 


from production under federal farm 
programs, in counties designated un- 
der the livestock feed program. In 
addition, in most of the counties they 
will be able to obtain feed grains 
acquired under the price-support pro- 
gram to help feed and maintain their 
basic livestock herds.” 

Farmers and ranchers will be able 


to buy government-owned feed grains | 


at current support prices in all of 
North Dakota’s 53 counties and in 
12 western and northwestern South 


Dakota counties. Farmers and ranch- | 


ers will also be permitted to graze 
and cut hay from lands retired from 
production under 
reserve and 1961 feed 
grams. 

Producers in the 20 eastern Mon- 
tana counties can buy government- 
owned feed grains and can graze or 


grain pro- 


cut hay from conservation lands, 
USDA said. 
Farmers in the 24 northwestern | 


Minnesota counties will be permitted | 


to graze and cut hay off lands under 
the conservation reserve. 

Emergency loans have been made 
available in 24 counties in Minne- 
sota, 37 in Montana, 51 in North 
Dakota and nine in South Dakota 
The loans can be 
farming and livestock operations in- 
cluding purchase of feed, insecticide 
control and improvements to irriga- 
tion and livestock water supply sys- 
tems. 


Don E. Reed Heads 
Triumph Division 


CLEVELAND—Don E. Reed has 
been named manager of the Triumph 
division of Bartlett - Snow - Pacific, 


Ine, Cleveland, 
newly formed by 
the consolidation 
of the C. O. Bart- 
lett & Snow Co 
and Pacific Foun- 
dry and Metal- 
lurgy Co., accord- 
ing to an an- 
nouncement 
by Dan S. Mor- 
tensen, executive 


vice president and 


Don E. Reed 


general manager 
Mr. Reed has spent his entire adult 
life in the grain and feed industry. 
For 10 years he was with the 
Greenwich Mill & Elevator Co. He 
is a former sales manager of the 
Shelby Mfg. Co. He was a manu- 
facturer’s representative for several 


lines of grain dryers, conveyors and 
other equipment in Ohio and Indiana 
for four years, and joined the C. O. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., one of the 
predecessor companies of Bartlett- 
Snow-Pacific, Inc., as national sales 
manager in 1960 

In his new capacity, Mr. Reed, 
who will be headquartered at the 
Cleveland plant, will have complete 
charge of product distribution, the 
selection and training of distribu- 
tors, coordinating product develop- 
ment, customer service, sales promo- 
tion, and all similar management re- 


sponsibilities for the entire Triumph | 


line of equipment. 


the conservation | 


used to finance | 


GRAIN 


} (Continued from page 1) 


BEAN MEAL 


(Continued from page 1) 


| Dakota of barley, oats and corn will 
| only be available for sales under the 
disaster livestock feed program—the 
| Mundt-McGovern Act which author- 
| ized sales of CCC-owned feed grains 
| to disaster area farmers at the sup- 
| port rate of the county where they 

were made available. 
Bill’s Background 

This bill was originally introduced 
by Sen. Karl E. Mundt (R., S.D.) 
to make CCC stocks of feed grains 
available to disaster area farmers at 
the market price prevailing in the 
county for CCC grains shipped in. 
However, Congressman George S. 
McGovern (D., S.D.) intervened in 


that in final passage the language 
fixed the price at the county price 
support for the shipped-in grain. 

The McGovern amendment closed 
off the market for farmer-owned sur- 
plus grain for disaster aid since gen- 
erally speaking the CCC county sup- 
port was below the county market 
price. 

In administering this act, USDA, 
then headed by Ezra Taft Benson, 
ruled that it would not intervene in 
areas where the market was more 
| than 10% above support since a 
broader spread would not have in- 
fluenced the market price of the 
county. That condition still prevails, 
it is understood, in the administra- 
tion of the present emergency action. 

However, on July 1 the support 
price for barley and oats advanced 
| 15¢ and 12¢, respectively, for the 
two grains in all counties. 

Reliable sources here estimate that 
CCC-owned stocks of barley and oats 
in the four states are adequate to 
meet the emergency requirements at 
| this time and any break in the 

weather may modify conditions in 

some sections of the drouth states. 

It seems probable, however, that, 

unless there is a major improvement 
| in hay production, USDA will have 
| to institute a hay program for live- 

stock in the four states during the 
winter. 

USDA's actions to conserve sup- 
plies of barley and oats supplement 
the designation of 109 counties dur- 
ing the past week in the northwest- 
ern drouth areas. (See related story.) 

The Minneapolis Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation (ASCS) 
Commodity Office has discontinued all 
sale of CCC-owned oats stored in 
the drouth area, except for sales un- 
der the emergency livestock feed 
program. Other commodity offices 
will continue to offer CCC-owned 
oats for sale at the statutory mini- 
mum as announced in the CCC 
monthly sales list for July. 
CCC-owned oats and barley are not 
available now for redemption of cer- 
tificates issued under the payment- 
in-kind export program, for sales un- 
der the CCC credit program and for 
barter exchanges. 

CCC-owned barley will continue to 
be offered by all commodity offices 
for sale at the statutory minimum as 
announced in the July sales list. 

Barley and oats have been with- 
drawn from the feed grain payment- 
in-kind export program. Export bids 
accepted for payment under the pro- 
gram last week were 18¢ bu. for oats, 
and 23¢ and 24¢ bu. for barley. 


Sales Discontinued 
State and County Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation (ASC) 
Committees in the designated coun- 
| ties in the four-state area will dis- 
continue sales of barley, oats and 
corn stored in CCC bins, except for 


| 
| 


sales under the disaster livestock 
feed program. 
About 38 million bushels of the 


estimated total CCC inventory of 


about 48 million bushels of barley 
are stored in commercial warehouses 
or CCC bins in the four-state area. 
About 2.9 million bushels of the CCC 
inventory of 9.4 million bushels of 
| oats are stored in the area. 


the House and amended the bill so | 


| 


er than a week earlier. 

July soybean meal futures closed 
July 5 at just a shade over $62 per 
ton, up $4.50 from the low tick of 
June 29. 

Volume of meal futures trade has 
been holding up very well with a to- 
tal of 5,584 lots of 100 tons each dur- 
ing the short four-day week just past 
for a daily average of close to 1,400 
lots. The open commitment in July 
bean meal at the Chicago Board of 
Trade is being eaten into at a steady 
pace; as of the close of business July 
3, it was down to 863 lots. 

It was evident that the bull turn 
taken by flax and its more or less 
inevitable impact on linseed meal 
could not help but have some sym- 
pathetic effect on soybean meal as 
well. 

Judging by what feed men are say- 
ing, while the cutback in broiler re- 
placements goes on, the birds that 
were just starting the nine or ten 
week cycle when broiler prices “fell 
out of bed,” still have to be fed to 
market weights and, for that reason, 
meal is still finding a fairly good out- 
let among the formula feed people. 

Increase Cited 

On paper, users of this high protein 
feed should feel rather encouraged 
in view of the Galvin crop estimate 
that came out July 5 on soybeans. It 
indicates an increase of about 2% 
million in the sown acreage for beans 
this season. The private expert spoke 
of a probable 615 million bushel bean 
crop . with the condition of the 
growing plant at 89% of normal, 
which is six points better than a year 
ago and two points over the 10-year 
average. 

All of this, assuming that nothing 
happens between now and harvest to 
mar the prospect, would, on its face, 
seem to promise plenty of bean meal 
to meet all needs during the 1961-62 
season and more besides. That 
extra 55 million bushels of beans 
constitutes a potential 1% million 
tons of soybean meal, which in itself 
is hardly a retail proposition. 


Higher Support 

However, on the other side of the 
picture, there is the matter of the 
45¢ per bushel higher government 
loan on soybeans this coming season 
than either of the two seasons just 
preceding . . . $2.30 bu. on the farm. 
Even with a crop that is much small- 
er than the prospective one, and the 
supposed close adjustment between 
supply and demand as the final quar- 
ter of the 1960-61 season approaches, 
it seems that the country is having a 
little difficulty in disposing of the 558 
million bushels that were grown in 
1960. 

This in turn might presage a flight 
into the loan on the part of soybeans 
that would overshadow anything that 
has been experienced during the third 
of a century that soybeans have been 
a substantial article of commerce and 
an important cog in this country‘s in- 
tricate agricultural economy. Once 
they get into the security of the loan, 
price is the only thing that will pry 
them out of it and as long as 
they are held there either as live 
collateral or later as the defaulted 
kind, the crushers can’t get at them 
to make meal and oil. So . . . with 
that sort of a set-up... there may 
not be a great deal of difference in 
the meal supply situations even with 
an all-time high record crop of the 
raw commodity. 


FEED FIRM BURNS 

CASTLETON, VT.—H. M. Brown 
& Co., manufacturer of dairy and 
poultry feeds, suffered a loss estimat- 
ed from $50,000 to $100,000 when fire 
swept through a section of its plant 
here. The elevator, other equipment 
and machinery and tons of grain were 
destroyed. Cause of the blaze was not 
immediately determined. The feed 
plant is owned by Sen. Harold Brown 
and his brother, Mortimer. 


| | | 
— 
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Zinc Bacitracin 


CLEARED FOR USE WITH 


ZOALENE AND AMPROLIUM 


Baciferm® (zinc bacitracin) antibiotic supplement is now cleared for 
use in poultry feeds containing zoalene and amprolium. Official clear- 
ance was granted by the Food and Drug Administration and published 
in The Federal Register on June 15, 1961. Zinc bacitracin levels of 4 
to 50 grams per ton may be used to promote growth and improve feed 
efficiency, in combination with these new coccidiostats. 


Users of these new coccidiostats can once again obtain the excep- 
tional growth-promoting characteristics and superior stability of zinc 
bacitracin. In tests conducted by feed manufacturers during the last 
several years, under a wide variety of conditions, zinc bacitracin has 
yielded uniformly good results while the response to penicillin has 
been quite variable. Baciferm gives the consistently good results your 
customers demand. 


At the request of FDA, our research staff developed an assay pro- 
cedure which is capable of accurately measuring levels of zinc baci- 
tracin as low as four grams per ton of feed. This remarkable procedure 
was developed to enable you to take advantage of the unparalleled 
growth-promoting effectiveness of zinc bacitracin at the four gram per 
ton level. No other antibiotic gives consistently good results at this level. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS 17, MISSOURI NEW YORK 16, N. Y. AGNEW, CALIFORNIA 
7890 Folk Avenue 260 Madison Avenue Box 151—San Jose 3 
Mission 5-3330 LExington 2-6420 AMherst 2-2474 (San Jose) 
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Companies Reserve 
Consultation Space 


At Production School 


KANSAS CITY — Thirty-six com- 
panies have reserved consultation 
space in the exhibit area for the 1961 
Feed Production School and_ the 
Small Mill Workshop, and additional 
exhibitors are expected, according to 
officials of Feed Production School, 
Inc. 

The school will be held Sept. 11-13 | 
at the Continental Hotel in Kansas | 
City, with the Small Mill Workshop | 
following on Sept. 14. Each exhibitor | 
will have representatives at his booth 


to answer questions and assist en- 
rollees with individual plant prob- | 
lems. 


Firms which have reserved space 
to date are: Air Age Equipment, Inc., 
Topeka, Kansas; The Louis Allis Co., 
Milwaukee; Alloy Hardfacing & En- 
gineering Co., Minneapolis; Andrews 
Machine Co., Decatur, LIll.; Bemis | 
Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis; Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Kansas City; 
Bryant Engineering Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Butler Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City; California Pellet Mill 
Co., San Francisco; Combs & Co., 
Kansas City; Daffin Manufacturing 


Division, Daffin Corp., Lancaster, Pa.; 


| Dodgen Industries, Humboldt, Iowa; 


Dura-Buket Division, National Oats 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill; Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp., Riverside, 
Cal.; Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Kan- 
sas City; Dave Fischbein Co., Minne- 
apolis; B. 
Hardy Scales Co., 
Hayes & Stolz Industrial Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Ft. Worth; Howe Scale Co., Rut- 
land, Vt.; Jacobson Machine Works- 
Champion Portable Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis; Landers Machine Co., Ft. 
Worth; M-E-C Co., Division of Alta- 
mil Corp., Kansas City; Myers-Sher- 
man Co., Streator, Ill.; Pamco, Inc., 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; Perma-Weld, De- 
partment United Mfg. & Engineering 
Corp., Topeka, Kansas; Prater Pul- 
verizer Co., Chicago; Richardson 
Scale Co., Clifton, N.J.; Roskamp 
Huller Mfg. Co., Inc., Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; Ross Machine & Mill Supply, 
Inc., Oklahoma City; Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa.; The 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., New 


York; Universal Hoist Co., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa; Wenger Mixer Mfg., 
Sabetha, Kansas; Younglove Con- 


struction Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Several additional spaces are still 
available, according to Production 
School officials. 


F. Gump Co., Chicago; | 
Maywood, Cal.; | 


Name Speakers, Topics 
For Poultry Event at 
Cornell July 12-13 


ITHACA, N.Y. — “Thousands of 
concentration camps are scattered 
across the U.S. The prisoners are 
laying hens, packed into hen houses 
more closely than residents of many 
big city tenements.” 

Solutions to this will be discussed 
July 13 by Dr. J. M. Snyder of Bea- 
con Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y., in a 
talk entitled “Concentration Camps 
for Layers,” according to Cornell 
University officials. 

Dr. Snyder will be one of 11 speak- 
ers at the annual Poultry Men’s Get- 
Together at the New York State 
College of Agriculture. Poultry men 
from throughout the Northeast are 
expected to attend the two-day event, 
which begins Wednesday, July 12, on 
the Cornell campus. 

Other speakers will include, from 
Cornell: Dr. John G. Matthysse and 
Joseph Foulk, who will give new 
recommendations for poultry pest 
control; Prof. Jonathan S. Tobey, 
who will speak on machine business 
records for poultrymen; Dr. P. P. Le- 
vine, who will tell how chronic res- 
piratory diseases in fowl can be con- 


ACRES 


MFG. CO. 


ORchard 2-2576 
INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUYING OR 
SERVICE: Portland Ore. @ East Grand Forks, 


1406 5S. 7th ST. OSKALOOSA, IOWA Ph. 


Oskaoose 

pelo, Miss 

N. C. @ Jefferson, Ga 

BRANCH OFFICES: St. Paris 

Jefferson, 

EXPORT OFFICE: 10! W. 3ist St. New York 1, N.Y. 
CABLE, “HOLZOUF’’, New York 


Franklin, Ky. @ St 
@ Bridgeville, Del. 


lowe @ Tulsa, Okla. @ Dalles, Texas @ Tu- 
Paris, Ohio @ Shelby, 


Ohio—Phone JUniper 3-642 
Georgia—Phone EMerson 7-8594 


only Farco unloads AND loads 
=: from the rear AND front! 


PAMCO’s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first... feeds more new [Ue 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
Proven aucer system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs... 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PRODUCTIVE 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov- 
en close tolerance of tubes 
and 9” floor auger, 12” up- 
right auger and boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage. Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction. 


Minn. @ 


. 


COMBINATION 


BULK-BAG 
BACK SAVER WITH or PNEUMATIC 


STEEL TRUCK BODY 


BULK-MATE 
GEAR UNIT 


AUGER LOADER-UNLOADER 


Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” 


| 
AUGER OR PNEUMATIC, 
mien 4 
BIG DADDY FRONT CONTROL SKOOP SKIPPER 


MANURE SEEN AS 
POWER SOURCE 


AMES, IOWA—This is about a 
case of a sort of “perpetual motion” 
involving hogs and their manure. 

Manure, it seems, some day may 
be the source of power for the heat- 
ing, lighting and ventilating of hogs’ 
houses. 

The problem, according to Dr. T. E. 
Hazen of Iowa State University, is to 
develop a system to recover the vola- 
tile gases. Dr. Hazen was speaking at 
the summer meeting of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers at 
Ames. 

Daily sewage gas (methane) pro- 
duction of 410 hogs averaging 108 Ib. 
in weight was found by Iowa re- 
searchers to be 4,400 British thermal 
units (BTU) per animal. In the most 
severe weather, a well built hog house 
will require a maximum of about 
4,800 BTU’s per animal to maintain 
the building at 60° F. 


trolled by treating the egg instead 
of the chicken with antibiotics, and 
Prof. Charles E. Ostrander, who will 
suggest solutions to problems that 
arise when chickens are raised near 
residential areas. 


Other Speakers 

Among out-of-town speakers will 
be Dr. E. I. Robertson, John W. Esh- 
elman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa., who 
will outline results of experiments 
showing the need for more vita- 
mins A and E in poultry diets; Car- 
roll Dunham of Southbury, Conn., 
president of the Northeastern Poul- 
try Producers Council, who will dis- 
cuss marketing opportunities, and Dr. 
Cecil F. McClary of Heisdorf & Nel- 
son Farms, Kirkland, Wash., who will 
speak on lighting programs for pul- 
let raising. 

A barbecue will be held at 6:30 
p.m. Wednesday at Robert H. Tre- 
man State Park. 


—— 


To Discuss Poultry 
Industry Opportunities 


MINNEAPOLIS—How today’s col- 
lege students can embark upon high- 
paying and exciting careers in the 
poultry industry by majoring in one 
or more of various scientific profes- 
sions will be discussed by counsellors 
of the University of Minnesota at the 
American Poultry Congress & Expo- 
sition in Minneapolis July 18-20. 

In space provided by the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, staff 
members of the poultry department 
at the University of Minnesota will 
be prepared to discuss with college- 
age persons a variety of careers in 
scientific investigation in the poultry 
field. 

Numerous scholarships are avail- 
able. 

Professional men and women are 
needed in genetics, nutrition, path- 
ology, physiology, food technology, 
bacteriology and veterinary medicine. 


for complete’ 
nutritional 
service... - 


call or write 


Hottman-laff Inc. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
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are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 1 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 


sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢e PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division | 
©1429 Walnut Street | 
R Philadelphia 2, Pa. j 

(send Paco sample send Natico sample | 

1 > 2-lb. 2-lb. 

mail this coupon now’ 
50-Ib. 

Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding vi 0 50-Ib ts | 

products. Fill in coupon and attach to your — Bee | 

company letterhead. We'll Send you free samples == company 

of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest 3 
products for farm feeding! 
CITY. ZONE STATE 


\ 7X M, CAN 
mOLAS 14, PRp ES 
at my 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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Chemical solubility and biological feeding tests conducted by independent research laboratories have 
proved that ‘‘all defluorinated phosphates are not alike.”’ 

But are all dicalcium phosphates alike? 

A comprehensive chemical and physical analytical study of Smith-Douglass DIKAL and two com- 
petitive products was recently concluded by Cox and Gillespie, Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
Richmond, Va. Their report, covering analyses and comments, follows: 


Comments by Cox and Gillespie 


1) DIKAL as compared to Sample A: 
a) The relatively high magnesia content of Sample A (3.56°7%) resulting in high magnesium 
phosphate and magnesium carbonate is not thought to be due to impurities in limestone, but to 
other magnesia which has been added to raise the phosphorus solubility. Unreacted calcium 
carbonate and magnesium carbonate are high. 
b) DIKAL has a higher dicalcium phosphate content. 
c) DIKAL has a lower apatitic phosphate content. Apatitic phosphates are highly insoluble. 
d) DIKAL has a higher total phosphorus (phosphate) content. 
e) The phosphate in DIKAL is more soluble. 
f) The titration curve shows DIKAL to be buffered—therefore will retain its solubility. 
g) DIKAL is “‘not loaded” with magnesia —its solubility is due to chemical processing. It contains 
very limited amounts of unreacted limestone or magnesia. 
h) DIKAL is more uniform in granulation and it has a granule hardness more resistant to abrasion. 


2) DIKAL as compared to Sample B: 
a) Sample B has a high aluminum phosphate (6.447) and an iron phosphate above that of DIKAL. 
The unreacted limestone (calcium carbonate) is much higher (10°). The total calcium phosphates 
apt and di-) are much lower than DIKAL—62% in comparison with 71°%. The apatitic content 
is higher. 
b) Irrespective of the unfavorable chemical comparison between sample B and DIKAL —the 
physical comparison is more so. In every respect, Sample B is inferior . . . including an off color 
and odor. The acid insoluble shows much carbon. 
c) The physical advantages of DIKAL are most apparent —odor, free flowing, hardness of granule, 
uniformity of particle. 
d) DIKAL has a higher di-calcium phosphate content, is more soluble, has lower apatitic phos- 
phate, and a higher total phosphorus and calcium. 
e) DIKAL is lower in the impurity iron phosphate, and much lower in aluminum phosphate. 
f) DIKAL is substantially lower in unreacted “limestone.” 
g) DIKAL has less ‘‘free carbon’ —shown by color and acid insoluble. 


In conclusion, DIKAL is significantly more soluble than competitive products tested. Conversely, 
DIKAL has one-third to one-half less insoluble phosphate. 


Samples represent commercially available products and are designated in the same manner as in the recently published 
“Phosphorus Availabilities as determined by Assays conducted by the Lime Crest Research Laboratory, Newton, New 
Jersey"’ (copies available upon request). 


Competitive dicalcium | Competitive dicalcium 

phosphate A (produced| phosphate B (produced 

from ‘‘electric furnace’’| from ‘‘wet process’’ | Smith-Douglass 

phosphoric acid) phosphoric acid) DIKAL 
Dicalcium Phosphate, CaHPO, 63.57% 
Calcium Carbonate CaCO; 5.73 
Magnesium Phosphate Mg(H2PO,)2 13.46 3.98 
Iron Phosphate (Ferric) FePO, 4.35 
Disodium Phosphate NaH,PO, 1.64 
Magnesium Carbonate MgCO, 18 
Calcium Sulfate CaSO, 2H,0 7.07 
Sodium Fluosilicate Na.SiF, .26 
Sodium Chloride, NaCl .04 
Unreacted Silica and Carbon 1.21 
Moisture and Water of Crystallization**. 4.46 ................. 1.53 

100.00 100.00 100.00 

*Apatite content is arbitrary and approximate. 
**Water of crystallization is by difference. 


Let us figure the cost of DIKAL delivered to your plant. 
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NEW! 
Portable 
Electric 
Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 

machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 
duction machines. 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT—9'2 pounds. Carry it anywhere. No installa» 
tion; requires only an electrical outlet. 


@ POWERFUL— Exclusive top and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor with thumb control button. 


@ VERSATILE—Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overheod suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


413 North Franklin Street . Chicago 10, Illinois 


FINEST QUALITY 


“Grain Insect Losses BEGIN EARLY! 


Maintenance 


It’s cheaper and easier to PREVENT insect 
infestation than it is to stop it after it starts. 


&) has a spray program to 


solve ALL insect problems. 


Sprays cost so LITTLE... SAVE so MUCHI 


“88” Improved Special Hi Po Topkote 
Farm Bin Spray Mill Spray “22” Spray “77” Spray 


i FREE Gzain Inspection 


I want pr with grain 
sanitation. Have your specialist contact me, 
without obli for an 


Ask your Douglas Man to ex- 
plain the complete Douglas 
Preventive Maintenance Pro- 


gram. 30 days... . 60 days (check one). 
45 Yeors of City. 


PROGRE 
FEED 


MOBILE PELLET MILL—Labels show relative positions of various process- 
ing units of this new mobile pellet mill introduced by Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. A single, heavy-duty truck carries and powers the 


pellet mill, steamer, cooler and grinding and mixing equipmo-nt, 


including 


molasses mixing facilities. The manufacturer says tests show that both high- 
roughage and high-grain content pellets can be produced at practical rates 


with the new pelleter. 


Dr. Cochrane Tells | 
How Ag Act Would | 
Work With Eggs 


STORRS, CONN.—The administra- 
tion’s supply-management farm bill 
proposals appear to be dead, but it 
may be of interest to read what the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s top 
economic policy architect had to say 
about approaches to government 
measures affecting eggs. 

Dr. Willard Cochrane, USDA di- 
rector of agricultural economics, 
speaking at the University of Con- 
necticut’s Poultry Day, listed what he 
said were some of the alternatives | 
available to egg producers under the 
omnibus farm bill. 

Dr. Cochrane said the proposed | 
Agricultural Act of 1961 “is designed 
to provide farmers with the insti- 
tutional machinery for coming to- | 
gether and developing supply adjust- 
ment programs, and with democratic 
methods for approving or rejecting 
such programs.” 

Under the enabling procedures of 
the bill, he said, farmers could elect 
either the marketing order route or 
a stabilization program. 

Dr. Cochrane illustrated with the 
following possibilities how the en- 
abling authority of the proposed act 
might be used by egg producers: 

One approach would be no pro- 
gram. In other words, if producers 
didn’t want a program they could 
reject in referendum any program 
submitted to them. 

A second might be a promotional 
effort under a marketing order tied 
in with some minimal grading or 
standards supervision. This would 
permit the establishment of programs 
to promote the marketing, distribu- 
tion and consumption of eggs. 

A third alternative might include 
the establishment of grades and 
standards for eggs under a market- 
ing order that regulated the use into 
which eggs of different quality might 
be sold. A program of this type, Dr. 
Cochrane stated, “could be effective 
in protecting the demand for table 
eggs by insuring that consumers get 
only high quality eggs.” 

A fourth program alternative could 
be supply management. This could 
be done under a marketing order or 
a price stabilization program. 

“Any realistic solution to the farm 
surplus problem requires the adjust- 
ment of our productive capacity in 
agriculture to current and attainable 
domestic and foreign needs and de- 


| John Sparkman (D., Ala.), 
| pealed to the U.S. Department of Ag- 
| riculture and other agencies to ex- 


mands,” Dr. Cochrane said. “We must 
do so at prices that yield efficient 
family farmers decent incomes.” 


Solons Ask for More 
Poultry Export Effort 


By Special Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Southern Sena- 


| tors are paying more attention to the 


broiler situation in the South with 
appeals to various agencies to redou- 
ble their efforts to put more poultry 
into foreign markets. 

Sen. J. William Fulbright (D., 
Ark.), who with Sen. Richard Rus- 
sell (D., Ga.), has been working to- 
ward this end, announced that the 
U.S. State Department said Italy has 
agreed to drop its ban on poultry and 
will accept $200,000 worth. He also 
expressed the hope that France will 
be next to remove its embargo. 

Meanwhile, Sen. Russell, aided by 
also ap- 


pand markets in foreign countries. 

A directive, approved by the Ag- 
ricultural Subcommittee and the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, sug- 
gested that a stepped-up campaign 
be made toward developing entirely 
new markets for American poultry 
through the use of trade exhibits, 
demonstrations and experimental pro- 
grams. 


LOWEST COST 30% 


Ve LIQUID PROTEIN 
SUPPLEMENT 


PROTEIN 


20,000.; 


VITAMIN 
NOW OPEN... 


protected 
dealer franchises 
Profits flow your way FAST when you 


sell LPS—the lowest cost protein 
supplement with a guaranteed high 


Vitamin A content. Tested and 


proven for 5 years, LPS increases 
butterfat production, cuts feed costs 
and improves animal health. The 
LPS story makes sense to farmers 
and can make sales for YOU. 


For full details on an LPS dealership in the 
Middle West, write today to: 


PILLINOIS LIQUID FEED CO. 


PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
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They started alike 
look alike, 
but the feed with 
Terramycin... 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 
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1961 


Convention 
Calendar 


July 12—California Feeders Day; 
University of California, Davis; chm., 
Dr. G. P. Lofgreen, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 


July 12—North Dakota Turkey | 


Day; North Dakota State University, | 4 0 


Fargo; sec., Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
North Dakota Turkey Federation, 
State University Station, Fargo. 

July 12-13—Poultrymen’s Get-To- 
gether; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama 
Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, 
361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E., At- 
lanta 5. 

July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. 

July 24-28—Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

July 27—Technical Alfalfa, Confer- 
ence; co-sponsored by the American 
Dehydrators Assn. and USDA West- 
ern Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division; Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, USDA, Albany, 
Cal.; chm., Dr. G. O. Kohler, Chief, 
Division Field Crops Laboratory, 
Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory, 800 Buchanan St., Albany 10. 

Aug. 2-4—West Virginia Poultry 
Assn. Convention and Festival; 


Moorefield, W.Va., 
Smith, Petersburg. 

Aug. 3-4—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; sec.. Wm. K. Self, 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 


sec. Wilson 


Aug. 7-9— Southeastern Manage- 
ment Roundtable; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 7-12—Texas Feed Microscopy 
Short Course; Memorial Student Cen- 
ter, Texas A&M College, College Sta- 
tion; E. E. Brown, Station Micro- 
scopist. 

Aug. 8-9—Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. Robert 
Grummer, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Aug. 9—Science at Work, Open 
House and Reports by Staff Scien- 
tists; Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lockwood Farm, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug. 11—Specific Pathogen-Free 
Swine Conference; Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, University of Ne- 
baska, Lincoln; Louis Welch, Specif- 
ic Pathogen-Free Swine Coordinator, 
University of Nebraska. 

Aug. 18-18—School of Executive 
Development in Business 
ment, Unit II; Continuing Education 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 18— Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 


CALENDAR FOR 1961-62 
JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
9 10 11 12:13 14 67 8 910012] 345 6 7 8 & 91041 12:13 
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Aug. 20-22 — National Hay Assn.; 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; sec., New Listings 
Mrs. Elgene L. Hicks, 900 E. Bridge 
Aug. 21—Illinois State Turkey | *™ Convention Calender requiarly 
Growers Assn.; Willis Clark farm, | for 8¢w listings, those added to the col- 
U.S. Hwy. 150, Mahomet, Ill; sec., | #™# im the current week appear sepa- 
S. B. Swann, Kauffman Turkey | "ately from ones which have been entered 
Farms, Waterman, Ill. previously. The following week they will 
Grain Association; Brown-Suburban event held. 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., Jack vv 


Weber, Box 425, Lexington. 

Aug. 24-26—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 428, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 28-29 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 30—“Golden Goodness of Vir- 
ginia Fresh Eggs Month” Kickoff 
Dinner; John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va.; J. Paul Williams, sec., 
Virginia Egg Council, 615 E. Franklin 
St., Richmond. 

Sept. 8—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
Leland Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 11-12 — Minnesota Nutrition 
Conference; Institute of Agriculture, 


“SNOW FLAKE” 


OYSTER SHELL 


50 LBS. NET 


(VIAYO'S 


NEW-IMPROVE 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 


0% 
TRIPLE SCREENED: KILN DRIED 


P.O. BOX 784 


YOUR CUSTOMERS’ 
SATISFACTION 


97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 
MAYO SHELL 4 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
MEDIUM 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


SERVICE 


QUALITY 


for 


for 


TEL.: OR 2-9441 


Aug. 25—Indiana Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; chm., Dr. 
W. M. Beeson, Animal Science Dept. 

Sept. 12-14—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion; City Auditorium, Asheville, 
N.C.; Box 226, Monroe, N.C. 

Oct. 12-13— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater Falls 
Lodge, Davis, W.Va.; sec., J. Z. Elli- 
son, 801 Willowdale Road, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 

1962 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 3th St. 
Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 


University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
chm., Dr. L. E. Hanson, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 11-13—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 13-14—Maryland Feed Serv- 
ice Conference; Chemistry Auditor- 
ium, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; Wade H. Rice, Poultry 
Dept. 

Sept. 14—Small Mill Workshop; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sponsored by Feed Production School, 

(Turn to CALENDAR, page 80) 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


IN VITAMIN 
. FOOTED ANNE 


BUY ... the most versatile 
mobile feed plant in the in- 
dustry 


MO0ERSMOBILE 


Now available in single 
engine units. 


Windom, Mina. Phone TE 1-2644 


for 
Beso 
ee MOOERS MFG. CO. 


When you really want results...use 


TERRAMYCIN 
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Past and Future Patterns 
Of Regional and National 
Growth in Livestock Production 


“Livestock production will increase in most areas 
where feed companies and other agri-business firms 
offer technical assistance and provide leadership." 


That the livestock industry is dy- 
namic is the understatement of the 
year. During the next two decades 
increased production efficiency, 
changes in production areas, changes 
in institutional arrangements and 
production for the market will high- 
light the livestock industry. Produc- 
tion for,the market refers to a rec- 
ognition of the types of animals, fin- 
ish and other end product character- 
istics wanted by consumers, then 
adapting production to these demands 
consistent with price-cost relation- 
ships. 

Nonetheless, we recognize a pro- 
duction lag that must be overcome. 
Production per man-hour in meat 
(animal) production is up 15% since 
World War II, and for all livestock 
and livestock products output per 
man hour is up about 60%, but for 
crop production man-hour efficiency 
has more than doubled. Substituting 
capital for labor has effected this im- 
proved efficiency. 

Research developments at agricul- 
tural schools and colleges and in the 
research centers of agri-businesses 
throughout the U.S. point to the pos- 
sibilities of a remarkable increase in 
man-hour efficiency for the meat ani- 
mal industry comparable with the 
changes that have occurred in the 
poultry, dairy and field crop sectors 
of agricultural production. Practical 
application of this information will 
be accomplished largely by increased 
needs for capital. Automation in meat 
animal production is just starting. 
Many engineering and management 
problems are being attacked, but 
during these formative years obso- 
lescence in present plant and facili- 
ties and for the innovator must be 
recognized. 


PRODUCTION CHANGES — Since 
the middle 1920's the calf crop has 


increased from about 75% 
87%. The lamb crop has increased 


| from 87% to 95%. Pigs saved per lit- 


ter have increased from less than 6 
to over 7. These increases in produc- 
tivity resulted from better manage- 
ment, improved breeding and im- 
proved nutrition. 

In the earlier period spring pigs 
made up over two thirds of the total 
hog production. In recent years they 


| have made up less than three fifths 


to about | 


of the total. Thirty to forty years | 


ago about one sixth of the spring pigs 
were farrowed in the December-Feb- 


By Dr. Walter J. Wills 
Southern Illinois University 


changed with this seasonal shift in 
production. 

Total livestock production in the 
U.S. has increased. Using 1924 as a 
starting point, here are the percent- 
age increases in numbers on farms: 
Total cattle 47%, beef cows 126%, 
dairy cows 14%, other cattle 60% and 
pig crop 37%. 

Interstate animal shipping has 
shown a remarkable increase. In the 
U.S., cattle shipments from one state 
to another have more than doubled 
and hog shipments have increased 
five fold. While no data are available, 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Wills, whose article alerts feed men to the 
challenges of a growing and changing livestock industry, is chairman of the 
agricultural industries department at Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale. His undergraduate and graduate studies were completed at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he received his Ph.D. in agricultural economics 


in 1952. 


After receiving a master’s degree in 1937, 


Dr. Wills was a credit ex- 


aminer for the St. Louis Production Credit Corp. From 1947 to 1953 he was 
an assistant professor at the University of Illinois. Then, after a six-week 
temporary appointment with the U.S. Department of Agriculture, he joined 
the staff of the American Trucking Assn. in Washington, D.C. From Novem- 
ber, 1954, until joining the Southern Illinois University staff in March, 1956, 
Dr. Wills was a marketing specialist with the federal extension service in 


Washington. 


ruary period. In more recent years 
about one third were farrowed in 
this period. During the 1920’s about 
two fifths of the fali pig crop were 
farrowed in the June-August period. 
This has changed so that about half 
of the fall crop is farrowed in the 
June-August period. 

These changes in the production 
pattern mean less of a _ seasonal 
movement of animals to market and 
less seasonal price variations. Sea- 
sonal months of low prices have also 


Want 
accurate 
blends? 


Use DRAVER MICRO-MASTER Feeders 


To get on-the-head control of their blends, modern feed 
plants install Draver Micro-Master Feeders—with these 


positive control features: 


Feed rate settings are adjustable to 1/10 of 1%. 
High accuracy is maintained over entire, wide feeding 


range. 


Any setting can be exactly duplicated again and again. 
Many existing Draver systems are also being converted to 


Micro-Master drive for the same reasons 


consistent, high 


accuracy and reduced formula change-over time—achieved 


at low cost. 


Catalog 806. 


SALES AND SERVICE 


Remote controls are available. 


Ask for 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

Dallas 2—J, B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


| 


intrastate shipments have increased 
during this same period. 

The livestock industry has been 
characterized by major cyclical fluc- 
tuations in production and marketing. 


CONSUMPTION—U:S. meat con- 
sumption is closely related to live- 
stock production and slaughter. As 
slaughter increases per capita, con- 
sumption increases. Exports and im- 
ports per capita are relatively small 
in relation to total per capita con- 
sumption. 

Compared with the 1935-39 period, 
per capita consumption of beef has 
increased 44%; pork has increased 
18%. The price of beef has increased 
about the same as_ consumption, 


while pork prices are somewhat low- 
er than in the pre-war period. 


Space precludes. discussion of 
changing price relationships and the 
underlying reasons thereof, but it is 
evident that shifts in consumption 
habits have had their impact on pro- 
duction and this will become increas- 
ingly important. 

The production of canned and more 
highly processed meats will continue 
to expand. This will provide better 
outlets for certain grades of livestock 
and may reduce price spreads between 
some grades and species. 

REGIONAL PRODUCTION — 
About half of the dairy cows in the 
U.S. are in the north central region. 
Since the 1920's about half the reduc- 
tion in milk cows occurred in the west 
north central states. The only major 
geographical area where there was 
an increase in dairy cows was in the 
Pacific states. 

Frequent comments are made 
about the rapid increase in beef cat- 
tle numbers in the southern states. 
From 1924 to 1961 beef cow numbers 
in the east south central states in- 
creased about 2.1 million head; the 
east north central and Rocky Moun- 
tain states each had a 1.1 million in- 
crease, the west north central states 
had an increase of 4.3 million and 
for the south Atlantic states the in- 
crease was 1.4 million. The Rocky 
Mountain states produce a much 
smaller portion of total beef cattle 
now than formerly and the southern 
states have expanded their share 
from about 10°% to about 20%. 

Over three fourths of the hogs still 
are produced in the north central 
states. But, relatively, the South has 
increased hog production as much as 
cattle production. 

In recent years the proportionate 
share of commercial cattle feedlot 
operations outside the Corn Belt has 
grown. This particular share of com- 
mercial feedlot expansion is impor- 
tant and probably will continue. But 
recent developments in the Corn Belt 
are also of interest. Many cash grain 
farmers are turning to a specialized 
supplemental livestock enterprise to 
more fully utilize available resources. 
This type of livestock enterprise will 
become more prevalent, too. 


SLAUGHTER AND PROCESS- 
ING — Generally, operations have 
been moving toward the areas of pro- 
duction. This is emphasized by the 
decline in relative importance of the 
St. Louis and Chicago areas as meat 
packing centers. 


INSTITUTIONAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS—There has been much talk 
about integration in the livestock in- 
dustry. The popularity of this concept 
will vary from time to time but a type 
of coordinated livestock production 
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and marketing is on the horizon in 
many areas of the country. This type 
of program could cause violent pro- 
duction shifts to occur depending up- 
on where such changes are adopted. 
On the basis of past developments in 
the industry, these changes will prob- 
ably occur most rapidly outside the 
present commercial livestock produc- 
tion areas. 

In the past, labor, capital and 
management of livestock operations 
have been largely centered in the in- 
dividual farmer. During the next two 
decades, these factors will increasing- 
ly be provided in part or in whole by 
different individuals. This can influ- 
ence the size of operations, methods 
of pricing and areas of production. 
While product and establishment of 
price have tended in the past to move 
together in marketing channels, this 
may not necessarily be true in the 
future. Such a revolutionary shift in 
marketing can affect production 
patterns. 

It is often 


assumed that various 


enterprises develop particular 
areas because certain natural re- 
sources in that area were particular- 
ly adapted to the enterprises that be- 
came dominant. But in many areas a 
substantiation of this hypothesis is 
difficult if not impossible. 

One of the reasons for the shift of 
the broiler industry out of the Corn 
Belt was increased feed efficiency 
which in turn made freight rate rela- 
tionships between feed and meat par- 
ticularly important. With the _ in- 
creases in feed conversion now within 
reaching distance in swine produc- 
tion, some of the same type of shifts 
could occur. 

In addition, farm labor in some 
areas has received a relatively low 
rate of return. As the present work- 
ers pass out of the picture, inter- 
regional wage rates may tend to 
equalize; and the differential in rates 
between farm and nonfarm groups 
will decrease. This will encourage in- 
creased mechanization in meat ani- 
mal production to increase output per 


man and raise per man income. The 
effect of this change will be to in- 
crease production most rapidly in 
those areas where industry leaders 
are willing to provide the added capi- 
tal and management to bring this 
about. This does not necessarily in- 
sure the Corn Belt farmer he will 
continue to be the major producer. 
New Concept? 

A new concept in measuring feed 
efficiency may be used within this 
decade. Instead of pounds of feed 
per pound of gain, it may be pounds 
of feed per pound of lean meat pro- 
duced. This would imply a change in 
feeding and management and possibly 
even a change in pricing. Again, in 
which area of the U.S. will the lead- 
ership aggressively accept the chal- 
lenge and reap the rewards of such 
an opportunity? 

With the improved economic con- 
dition of western European countries, 
there may well be an improved ex- 
port market for U.S. meat. This as- 


for 
immediate shipment 
_ at BIG SAVINGS | 


SPROUT WALDRON PUTS DATA PROCESSING TO WORK 


ance, 


SINCE 1866 


The modern miracle of data processing has made 
it possible to analyze and tabulate Sprout- 
Waldron’s long experience in air conveying sys- 
tems to show that 75% to 80% of today’s 
requirements can be handled by one of four 
standardized units! Capacity data from years 
of specialized engineering and hundreds of suc- 
cessful pneumatic installations is now readily 


Our new bulletin shows all standardized 
components, gives capacities, horsepower 
requirements — complete instructions on 
how to easily, quickly select and order 
without delay or waiting for outside assist- 


Write for Bulletin 228, 


TO SAVE YOU MONEY ON \ 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
SYSTEMS 


75% to 80% of all pneumatic conveying 
needs are now standardized systems 


available. 
arn Data processing has enabled 
on Sprout-Waldron to manufac- 
ture standard component parts 


7 in quantity and provide stock 
shipments — with the savings 
passed on to you! Now, most air 
handling requirements can be 
ordered without costly surveys 
or special engineering help. 


WALDRON 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Size Reduction © Size Classification © Mixing & Blending © Bulk Materials Handling © Pelleting 


sumes a price structure and pricing 
system that is competitive with other 


| countries. If such a market is de- 


veloped, production to meet their re- 
quirements may introduce a new con- 


| cept of specification production and 


marketing. Which area in the U.S. 
is willing to accept this challenge? 

If we assume that agri-business 
firms will increase their employment 
of agriculturally trained college grad- 
uates in the next decade, then we can 
expect these firms, the feed com- 
panies, the meat packing compunies, 
the credit agencies and the transpor- 
tation industry to have a marked 
influence on the location of the live- 
stock industry. The leadership and 
vision of the agriculturally related 
business leaders throughout the coun- 
try will largely determine where the 
livestock in the U.S. will be produced. 

CONCLUSION—Livestock produc- 
tion will continue to increase. During 
the next two decades, increases 
should be comparable to increases 
during the past two decades. There 
will be more specialized operations, 
both on a full-time basis and as sup- 
plemental enterprises. Much of this 
increase will occur outside the Corn 
Belt. Many of the present small pro- 
ducers will either expand or be forced 
out of business. 

Future production cycles will be 
shorter and the percentage change 
from peak to trough or from trough 
to peak will be smaller. This, along 
with less severe seasonal movements 
of livestock, means there will be less 
unused capacity needed to handle the 
peak volume. 

Through the substitution of capi- 
tal for labor, much greater efficiency 
of labor in meat animal production 
will be common, probably doubling 
within the next two decades. A con- 
tinual improvement in output per 
unit of breeding stock will further 
increase efficiency in livestock pro- 
duction. New strides in nutrition and 
breeding will further reduce pounds 
of feed per pound of gain. Probably 
livestock production will increase 
most in those areas where producers 
and processors will work together to 
further develop livestock that more 
nearly meet consumer demand, re- 
flecting throughout marketing chan- 
nels this consumer preference 
through price. 

Livestock production will increase 
most in those areas where feed com- 
panies, financing agencies and other 
agri-business firms offer technical as- 
sistance and provide imaginative lead- 
ership in meeting the new opportuni- 
ties provided by technological devel- 
opments in a dynamic, vibrant and 
vigorous industry. Any firm, either 
farm or farm-related, that prefers 
to not meet this chaNenge will be 
by-passed or supplanted by those 


| firms that have the imagination to 


do the job that is needed. 


NEW KANSAS MILL 
LA CROSSE, KANSAS—Construc- 
tion of a $150,000 formula feed mill 
with a 100 ton capacity is underway 
at the Farmers Union Merc. & Ele- 
vator Co. here. 
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BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
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ANIMAL FEED SUGAR : 


GRAIU 


Olavarria & Co., Inc. 
79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


TELEPHONE: 
WHitehall 3-6930 
TWX: NY 1-4409 


MOLASSES TERMINALS 
New Orleans, La. 


Paulsboro, N.J. 


NEW FACILITIES+—-The Wapakoneta (Ohio) Farmers Grain Co. constructed 

| this modern farm supply store and office several years ago. Harry Maurer, 
manager of the firm, believes in maintaining a well-supplied farm store to 
meet the demands of diversified farming in the area. 


| 
Ohio Firm Meets Challenge of 
On-the-Farm Grinding, Mixing 


You Can Mix A Better Feed 
at Lower Cost... when | 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


An ever-growing number of feed manufacturers are 
using Hardy Trace Mineral Salt in their formulas 
instead of adding salt and mineral ingredients sepa- 
rately. Here are some of the advantages of using 
Hardy's complete service: 


> LOWER COSTS are made possible because Hardy 
buys trace minerals in large amounts and passes the 
savings on to customers. 


> QUALITY is always made easier by using free- 
flowing Hardy Flo-Matic salt as the carrier. 


> MIXING time is reduced. Salt and all minerals are 
added in one operation without measuring each 
individually. 


> ERRORS in blending are eliminated because mill 
employees are not required to make precise calcula- 
tions or work with minute quantities. 


> DELIVERY is never a problem when all salt and 
trace mineral needs are obtained from a single 
source. 


Hardy Trace Mineral Salt is compounded in three 
standard formulas—for ruminants, swine, and poul- 
try—or custom blended to meet specific require- 
ments. Ask the Hardy Technical Services Department 
for advice when you're faced with any salt or trace 
mineral problem. No one is better qualified to pro- 
vide this assistance—Hardy is the originator of trace 
mineral salt. Write, wire or phone. 


HARDY SALT COMPANY 
Post Office Drawer 449 e St. Louis 66, Missouri 


own grind-mix mill may still buy his 
concentrates from a local mill, but 
again he may not. He may try to 
build his own feeds from the ground 
up, so to speak. 


Harry Maurer, manager of the Wa- | 
| pakoneta (Ohio) Farmers Grain Co., | 


| believes that there are ways to fight 
this type of business threat. He is 


using some successful means in his | 


area to do so 

First of all, he states that there 
are only 10-15 farmers in his trade 
area who are actually doing grinding- 
mixing on their farms. In the past 
there have been quite a number of 


customers who have had hammer- | 
mills, but as these wear out many | 
farmers hesitate to buy new mills, | 


Mr. Maurer says. Some farmers tell 
him they think the investment in new 
hammermills is too high. 


Here’s how Mr. Maurer fights on- | 


the-farm grinding-mixing: 
(1) Low grinding rates. This is 


In many sections of the country | one way to fight the farm-mix threat. 
custom mill operators are keeping | This Ohio firm charges 10¢ per cwt. 
their eyes on the threat of farm-mix for grinding and mixing, as do most 
operations. The farmer who has his | others in the region. At this rate, 


farmers can hardly complain about 
high grind-mix rates at a mill, and 
most of them don’t. The grind and 
mix rates, Mr. Maurer says, are set 
by competition. 

(2) Grain bank. Most farmers in a 
diversified farm area such as Mr. 
Maurer serves, can use a grain bank 
plan. Farmers know they can save 
time and money through a grain bank 
setup, according to Mr. Maurer, who 
has 85,000 bu. storage capacity at the 
elevator, much of which is devoted 
to grain bank storage. 

“We permit the farmer to bring in 
as many bushels of corn and oats as 
he thinks he will use in approximate- 
ly 4 months,” says Mr. Maurer. “He 
is charged 3¢ per bushel for this time 
period. Feed storage oats are shrunk 
to 12% moisture and corn is shrunk 
to 14% moisture. 

“This shrinkage is done by chart, 
based mostly on the old rule of thumb 
of losing 1.2% weight for each per 


| CUSTOM MILLING—Custom milling facilities of the Wapakoneta (Ohio) 
Farmers Grain Co. are shown here. Manager Harry Maurer believes that 


al and feeding advice, the threat of on-the-farm mixing and grinding is less- 
ened.” 


| “where farmers get good grinding and mixing service, in addition to nutrition- 


WELL-STOCKED FARM STORE—This wall display shows variety of farm 
supplies that the Wapakoneta (Ohio) Farmers Grain Co. keeps on hand for 
its customers. Harry Maurer, firm manager, believes in a well-stocked farm 
store to win and maintain grinding and mixing volume. 
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And here are the 
claims you can make 
for Terramycin 

gm. levels 


END OF LAYING CYCLE 
e extend the period of high egg production Sasi 
Control 100 gm/ton 
Vv rod 
improve egg production Egg Production 
‘ ‘ Pretest production (4 weeks), % 46.1 46.1 . 
e improve feed efficiency Test production (16 weeks), % 43.6 47.0 eo 
Improvement, % 78 
e improve egg production and feed efficiency in presence of case Giniianne 
disease and at times of stress 
e improve eggshell quality Economics (1000-bird basis)! Fe 
Eggs produced, dozen 3986.0 4387.0 
Difference dozen 401.0 
...and with breeder flocks: Total feed, tons 16.34 15.35 


Increased production costs, $ = 31.48 


i ili Increase s return, $ - 120.3 
e improve fertility of eggs 
e 1. Feed $100 ‘ton; Terramycin 8.5¢ gram; 
e aid in maintaining and improving hatchability where birds Eggs selling for 30¢ dozen 
are suffering stress from exposure and other causes This typical trial shows how Terramycin helps a good 
feeding and management program pay off in extra profit. 
e improve livability of progeny when losses are due 
G) cu, N(CH); There is a difference in antibiotics! 
to Terramycin-susceptible organisms. And Terramycin's got it with this 
JOH potency-protected molecule. Tests 
show for effectiveness and dependa- 
: : bility of results, Terramycin is the 
Call your Pfizer representative right away \.....,. Scientifically proven superior antibio- . 
‘ | CONHs tic. That's why more and more cus- 
for complete information OH O OH oO tomers will be asking for Terramycin. 
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REFRIGERATED HOG 
The refrigerator shown here is kept 
stocked with hog serum for custom- 
ers of the Wapakoneta (Ohio) Farm- 


SERUM — 


ers Grain Co. Convenience of farm 
supplies is a strong selling point for 
the firm. 


cent 
grain. 

“I believe that if a farmer becomes 
specialized he will think about the 
possibility of grinding-mixing with 
his own equipment,” says Mr. Maur- 
er, “but the diversified farmer won't, 
and I think he'll be around for a 
long time.” 

(3) Delivery or pickup. For the 
small farmer the firm’s pickup and 
delivery service is very much appre- 
ciated. Grain is picked up for 7¢ cwt. 
and the charge is the same for deliv- 
ering bulk. The minimum delivery is 
$1.50. 


of moisture taken out of the 


Points Out the Costs 

(4) Talking over costs. Quite a 
number of farmers who are thinking 
about farm-mix operations will talk 
to their local feed dealers about it, 
Mr. Maurer points out. He welcomes 
the opportunity to talk to anyone 
who has this step in mind. He doesn’t 
try to dissuade them, but asks them 
to be certain they are considering 
all their costs. When they ask “what 
costs,” Mr. Maurer points out the in- 


vestment cost, interest on the invest- 
ment, depreciation, labor, etc. These 
are often the costs which are left out 
by farm-mix equipment salesmen 
when they sell machinery, Mr. Maur- 
er declares. 

“Ask the farmer to get out his 
pencil and figure all his farm-mix 
costs accurately,” says Mr. Maurer, 
“and he'll usually find it will pay 
him to stick to his local dealer.” 

(5) Feeding help. The good feed 
miller, says Mr. Maurer, can give 
some customers valuable feeding ad- 


vice which they would not get if they | 


were operating a farm-mix setup on 
their farm. 

Many farmers realize that the help 
they get from a reliable feed dealer 
about poultry and livestock feeding 
is valuable, says Mr. Maurer, and it 
is up to every feed man to accentuate 
this help. 

Value of Good Advice 


“Where the farmer gets good 
grinding and mixing, and good serv- 
ice and nutritional and feeding ad- 
vice, the threat of farm-mix opera- 


A “PROSPEROUS” FARMER makes a Better Customer... 


tions is lessened,’ says Mr. Maurer. 
“We just can’t condemn this type of 
operation. We must show the farmer 
why he’s better off to continue to let 
us do his grinding and mixing.” 


Farm Supply Store 
Mr. Maurer also feels that a well- 


| stocked farm supply store is an asset 


in winning the trade of farmers and 
keeping their grinding and mixing 
volume. There are many farmers to- 
day who need farm supplies regularly 
and who come to get them from a 
reliable dealer. 

Take hog cholera serum for exam- 


| ple. Mr. Maurer has a refrigerator 


full of this serum at all times for the 
convenience of his hog raising cus- 


| tomers, and they appreciate it. Farm- 
| ers like to come in and talk with Mr. 


VERY producer of formula feeds knows that the 

better his customers do, the better customers 
they become. That’s why so many feed mixers are 
now including Distillers Feeds in their rations for 
dairy, poultry and hogs. This powerful, naturally 
rich feed supplement contains proteins, minerals, 
and B-vitamins in great abundance, but more impor- 


FERMENTATION FACTORS 


* * * MEMBERS * * *& 


James B. Beam Distilling Co. 65 East South Water St. Chicago 1, Ill. © Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp, P.O. Box 1080. Lowiswille 1. Ky * Dowble Springs Distillers, Inc., 70 
Scoliay Square. Boston 8. Mass * Fleischmann Distilling Corp. 625 Madison Ave 
New York 22,N.Y¥. * Glenmore Distilleries Co. P. 0. Box 900, Lowisville 1, Ky. * Grain 
Processing Corp.. 1600 Oregon St.. Muscatine. lowa * Kentucky River Distillery 
inc., Broek and Eastern Parkway, Louisville 8. Ky. « Medley Distilling Co. P. 0. Box 
548, Owensboro, Ky. * Barton Distilling Co., Bardstown, Ky. * Merchants Distilling 


tant, all Distillers Feeds have GFF* -- vital growth 
factors found only in Distillers Feeds. This great 
plus gives your formula feeds that extra growth and 
health factor which can prove so important to your 
customer’s success. Help him all you can by includ- 
ing Distillers Feeds in your rations. 


DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GRAIN 


FERMENTATION FACTORS 


Corp., 1 North La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. « Midwest Solvents Co., Inc., 1300 Main 
St., Atchison, Kan. * Mr. Boston Distiller, Inc., 1010 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, 
Mass. * National Distillers Products Co., Grain Products Sales, 99 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. * Schenley Distillers, inc., 26 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio * Joseph 
E. Seagram & Sons, Inc, Grain Products Division, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, 


N.Y. * Stitzel Weller Distillery, Inc., Sta. D, Louisville, Ky. * Hiram Walker & Sons, 
inc., Peoria 1, Wl. | 


Maurer or others on the staff about 
the effectiveness of hog serum and 
how many customers are using it lo- 
cally. 

The average farmer, too, needs 
such items as farm hardware, power 
tools, metal buckets, poultry equip- 
ment, etc. He likes to buy these at 
the place where he gets his grinding 
and mixing done. When the farmer 
sets up his own farm-mix equipment, 
he often must look for other connec- 
tions to buy such equipment. He hates 
to go back to his former grinding 
source to get such items. 

“We don’t turn away any custom- 
ers,’ says Mr. Maurer. “If they have 
their own farm-mix units, we try to 
sell them supplement and other sup- 
plies. And some of them like our 
well-stocked farm supply store, too. 
It is really paying off for us.” 

Several years ago the Wapakoneta 
Farmers Grain Co. built new offices 
and a new farm supply store, and 
added some storage facilities for 
grain and fertilizer. The firm also has 
a large farm equipment store nearby 
and handles the International Har- 
vester line. 

“We are in a very competitive 
area,” says Mr. Maurer, “but I do 
think that my competitors and I are 
going to be able to hold our own on 
this farm-mix situation. We have lots 
of diversified farmers around here. 
They can make more profitable use 
of their time by letting us do their 
grinding, mixing and delivering the 
feed back to them and placing it right 
where they want it.” 


Washington Nutrition 
Event Is Nov. 13-14 


MT. VERNON, WASH.—The an- 
nual Animal Industry Conference, co- 
sponsored by Washington State Uni- 


versity and the Washington State 
Feed Assn., has been scheduled for 
Nov. 13-14. The event will be held 


at Skagit Valley College here, accord- 
ing to John Wilson, association man- 
ager. 


FEED MAN DIES 
MEDFORD, WIS. — Services were 
held recently for William T. Claus- 
intzer, 69, retired operator of feed 

mills in Medford and Milan. 


CHARLES H. HUBBELL 
Feed Consultant 
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What 
About 
SPF 


Swine 
and 
the 


Feed 
Industry 


Here's a Feedstuffs 
survey report of what 
the feed industry 
says about a bold 
new approach to 
swine production 

and how the growth 
and progress of 
specific pathogen-free 
herds could be 
expected to affect 
feed manufacturing, 
distribution and 

sales. 


By Jim Rutter 
ond 
Fred E. Tunks 


Feedstuffs Staff 


Feedstuffs didn’t know, so it asked. 
And it learned when it asked what 
nutritionists and other specialists 
representing Corn Belt manufactur- 
ers of swine feeds think about the 
development of “specific pathogen- 
free” (first called “disease-free’’) 
pigs and what effects large-scale 
SPF programs would have on the 
formula feed industry. 

Excitement in the swine industry 
zoomed a couple of years or so ago 
when it realized that the University 
of Nebraska wasn’t talking through 
its theoretical hat when it reported 
significant progress in a bold approach 
to swine disease control—an approach 
which involves breaking up the dis- 
ease cycle between the sow and litter 
by removing the litter surgically and 
raising it under sterile conditions. 


Delivery Methods 

Dr. George Young of the University 
of Nebraska is the animal scientist 
given major credit for giving ‘‘disease- 
free’’ hogs their first real start in 
commercial production. He and his 
co-workers removed a sow’s pigs by 
hysterectomy, sacrificed the sow, fed 
the litter in sanitary quarters and 
eliminated important hog diseases, 
particularly atrophic rhinitis and vi- 
rus pig pneumonia. 

As “disease-free” research pro- 
gressed, a preferred term, “specific 
pathogen-free” was introduced be- 
cause scientists believed it to be more 
accurate. There is no such thing as 
a disease-free hog, they explained, 
except perhaps in a germ-free labora- 
tory. True SPF pigs are guaranteed 
to be free of atrophic rhinitis and vi- 
rus pneumonia and are usually free 
of other diseases. 


In addition to the hysterectomy 
method of delivering SPF pigs, Caes- 
arian deliveries have been success- 
ful. The Caesarean method saves the 
sow and lets her raise future litters, 
thus reducing the cost, an important 
factor because there are producers, 
feed men and others who say SPF 
programs will be a long time getting 
established because of expenses in- 
volved. Costs go down, however, for 
second and further subsequent gener- 
ations of SPF pigs. Veterinarian- 
manned clinics are the major sources 
of original SPF stocks. 


Further Simplification 

Simplification of disease-free far- 
rowing has been tried in other ways, 
too. 

Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
is establishing a clean herd at its re- 
search farm by catching pigs in a 
plastic bag as they are farrowed and 
then raising them in isolation. 

Dr. Roy O. Baker, product manag- 
er for Rath’s feed and fertilizer divi- 
sion, says this method “takes more 
equipment than the average farmer 
has, but not as much equipment as is 
required by the veterinarian.” 

Last fall Beacon Milling Co., Cayu- 
ga, N.Y., had veterinarians deliver 
sows by hysterectomy on farms, then 
raised the pigs in a super-clean brood- 
er house and garage. 

Optimistic Reports 

SPF pig production has attracted 
intense and broad interest because of 
reports like these: 

An Iowa farmer who produces SPF 
hogs, Willard Dielschneider of Con- 
rad, said at a swine production con- 
ference, “We feel that SPF hogs can 
do for us what hybrid seed corn did 
for the farmer.” Feed efficiency of 
his SPF hogs, he said, was 1 Ib. of 
pork produced for every 2 Ib. of feed 
fed. 

University of Nebraska researchers 
have indicated that SPF hogs re- 
quire “about one third less feed than 
ordinary hogs.” Also, they have 
shown that SPF hogs can be fed to 
200 Ib. in 140 days. 


What Survey Indicates 
Now, with that background as a 
start, let’s go on to what Feedstuffs 
learned in its survey of what feed 
industry representatives think of SPF 
pig programs and what effects they 
think the possible growth of SPF 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Sources of 
quotations presented in this report 
are not mentioned because most of 
the survey respondents asked that 
their names and firms remain anony- 
mous. This, however, does not de- 
tract from the validity, authority and 
importance of the opinions ex- 
pressed. In fact, the opinions prob- 
ably are more specific and frank be- 
cause the spokesmen knew their 
names would not be used. 


hog herds have had or will have on 
their industry. 

Feed manufacturers’ nutritionists, 
research directors and marketing 
specialists were asked to answer five 
questions. Those five questions are 
repeated in bold type above corres- 
ponding answers farther on in this 
report. 

Answers Feedstuffs received indi- 

cate: 
@ While opinions of how far com- 
mercial use of SPF pigs will go range 
from extreme optimism to complete 
skepticism, it appears that the feed 
industry in strong hog production 
areas like the Corn Belt is preparing 
itself for some producer acceptance 
—be it little or great. 

Feedstuffs’ survey indicates that 
commercial nutritionists think of the 
SPF pig’s future in much the same 
way as the university animal scien- 
tist who said, “The SPF pig approach 
is not the final answer—it 
step toward more efficient and prof- 
itable swine production and will only 
be as effective as the producers us- 
ing it.” 

@ Production of SPF pigs appears 
to be a significant development in the 
thinking of feed industry nutrition- 
ists. But the degree of importance 
granted this technique and how much 
large-scale SPF pig programs would 
affect the feed industry vary widely 
among the respondents to Feedstuffs’ 
survey. 

@ Large-scale establishment of SPF 
herds, would, it seems, result in some 
commercial feed formulation changes. 
But, even in this area, in which many 
observers might guess that the great- 
est industry effect would most likely 
be felt, there is no clear-cut con- 
sensus. 

@ Since no one seems ready to say 
that SPF pig programs would reduce 
formula feed sales and there are some 
industry representatives who hold 
the opinion that sales would expand, 
it appears logical to conclude that the 
financial end of the industry would 
not be hurt and probably would be 
helped. 

Questions and Answers 

The remainder of this report is de- 
voted to answers from survey re- 
spondents representing the feed in- 
dustry: 


1. Do you think that commer- 
cial use of SPF pigs will expand 
greatly? 

ANSWER: “It does appear that in- 
terest in SPF pigs is increasing. We 
get quite a few requests for informa- 
tion about SPF pigs and also about 
feeding programs for SPF pigs... . 

“There are many serious- 
minded individuals coming into this 
program who are trying to do an out- 
standing job of raising these pigs and 
providing the necessary isolation and 
sanitation that is necessary to keep 
transfer of infection away from them. 
However, there are other operations 
in which the conditions under which 
these pigs are raised are such that 
I wonder how long they actually will 
stay free of the specific pathogens 
involved. . . . SPF pigs placed on 
farms under much the same environ- 
ment prevalent in many so-called hog 
operations would scarcely remain 
pathogen free 24 hours. 

“The principal advantage that I 
can see to the SPF program is that 
it does offer the opportunity of break- 
ing the cycle of diseases passed from 
sow to pig. Once this cycle has been 
broken, however, the fact that it has 


been broken does not prevent the pig 
from becoming infected. 

“I hope that this program grows 
slowly and conservatively so that the 
proper place of this system’s produc- 
tion will be found in the industry. If 
it gets too highly promoted and at- 
tempts are made to spread it too 
rapidly, I am afraid we will see a 
lot of disillusioned people and the 
program could be set back signifi- 
cantly.” 

ANSWER: “We sincerely feel that 
the specific pathogen-free technique 
has a place in the swine industry. On 
farms where disease problems are 
very acute, this type of a program 
could put a hog farmer back in busi- 
ness. Also, it has some practical as- 
pects from the standpoint of the pure- 
bred breeder who is plagued with 
some very serious diseases. We also 
feel that for the immediate future, 
probably for the next two years or 
so, we will see a very marked in- 
crease in this type of a program due 
to its ‘fad’ type of appeal.” 
ANSWER: “It is my opinion that the 
commercial use of SPF pigs will ex- 
pand materially.” 

ANSWER: “It is our feeling that the 
commercial use of disease-free pigs 
will expand in the next few years. 
But it will take several years to know 
how widespread it will eventually be- 
come for we estimate at least five 
years will be required to really test 
the program and know how sound it 


i | will be under practical farm condi- 
is one | 


tions.” 

ANSWER: “I think the commercial 
use of SPF pigs will expand greatly. 
Any swine breeder who does not have 
SPF breeding stock for sale in a few 
years could be left behind.” 
ANSWER: “‘It is my belief that with- 
in the next 10 years from 25 to 30% 


| of the hogs will be produced from 


so-called ‘disease-free’ herds. This 
will not necessarily be from con- 
trolled herds. As you know, hogs sell- 
ing under an SPF label are regulat- 
ed. It is my belief that some swine 
producers will buy disease-free hogs 
and not be under any regulation. 
These hogs will then be sold to other 
farmers because of their superior per- 
formance.” 

ANSWER: “We are not convinced 
that this program is going to go one 
way or the other, but I personally 
feel after talking to many people 
that the commercial use of SPF pigs 
will be quite limited except in the 
hands of producers of purebred breed- 
ing stock.” 

ANSWER: “I do not think commer- 
cial use of specific pathogen-free pigs 
will expand greatly in the near fu- 
ture. I don’t think there are enough 
commercial producers in_ serious 
enough trouble that they will have 
interest in the cost of re-population 
with SPF pigs. Other capital require- 
ments in the major commercial hog 
producing areas are more pressing 
than the investment required to get 
into SPF pigs. 

“Experience in hog problems under 
field conditions indicate to me that 
there are more economical methods 
of reducing losses from disease than 
the SPF program as it is now in 
operation.” 


ANSWER: “From a_ replacement 
standpoint or from a source of se- 
curing breeding stock with a lower 
or a reduced possibility of obtaining 
disease through this replacement or 
breeding stock, I think that the SPF 
pig may have a place in our swine 
economy. 

“I question how extensively this 
will expand as the cost of this pro- 
gram is going to be the determining 
factor of its commercial application. 
Problems involved in maintaining an 
SPF herd are very great and the 
principle involved in this type of 
swine enterprise has not been in op- 
eration long enough to fully evaluate 
its intended purpose or application. 

“If this type of a program is to 
become really successful, then a sys- 
tem must be developed whereby it 
will not be necessary to sacrifice the 
sow in order to obtain the SPF pigs.” 


Fs 
j 


2. What, if any, effects would a 
large-scale SPF pig program have 
on the feed industry? 

ANSWER: “About the only effect I 
believe SPF pig herds will have on 
the feed industry is the possibility of 


creating more demand for custom 
mixed feeds.”’ 
ANSWER: “There appears to have 


arisen a belief that SPF pigs should 
be fed differently than normal pigs 
We get requests for changes in ra- 
tions that in light of any data that 
we have or have knowledge of do 
not appear necessary or proper. 

“I think this is a point that needs 
clarification and undoubtedly will 
have as more research is done with 
SPF pigs. I do not see where large- 
scale development of SPF pig pro- 
grams should have any great effect 
on the feed industry unless requests 


for specific rations get to be more 
of a problem. 
“Present requests would indicate 


that SPF pigs are being raised where 
they would benefit from the use of 
additives. Once these pigs are placed 
into a re-population state on swine 
farms I feel quite confident that they 
will be exposed to organisms which 
are susceptible to antibiotic feeding 
“Rations properly formulated for 
normally grown pigs should be ade- 
quate for SPF pigs. Use of very high 
antibiotic levels or other disease-con- 
trol feeding programs may be reduced 
as this program expands. However, 
I do not how this would make 
any change in methods of feed prep- 
aration or would have any great ef- 
fect on total feed sales.” 
ANSWER: “It is my opinion that the 
large-scale use of SPF pigs will ex- 


see 


pand the demand for high quality 
commercial feeds.” 

ANSWER: “Any feed manufacturer 
who doesn’t have feeding records 
based on the better performance of 
SPF pigs won't have a convincing 


record-of-performance to tell 
about his feeds. 

“The feed saving on SPF pigs may 
amount to 10-25% through better 
feed efficiency. This may reduce the 
total sale of swine feed by that much 
However, this should be more than 
compensated for by a healthier, more 
economical, expanding swine indus- 
try with a better product to sell.” 
ANSWER: “There no indication 
that a large scale SPF pig program 
will have any effect on the feed in- 
dustry. If there is an effect, it will 
be created by the feed industry. This 
will be caused by companies advertis- 
ing that they have a feed designed 
only for SPF pigs.” 

ANSWER: “Any large scale program 
with disease-free pigs would be as- 
sociated with a completely integrated 
program including not only the feed 
industry, but also the meat packing 
industry.” 

ANSWER: “I do not see where a 
large-scale SPF pig program would 
have too much effect on the over-all 
feed industry. Pigs from this type of 
a program would currently go to the 
better producers and these better 
producers are doing a better job feed- 
ing than the average run of the mill 
feeder. With the shift to better feed- 
ing and management which is cur- 
rently taking place in the swine in- 
dustry today, there should be a con- 
tinued increase in the number of 
swine producers feeding more ade- 
quate swine rations.” 

ANSWER: “The greatest effect that 
the SPF pig is going to have is that 
it will sell and help re-educate the 
swine producers on the value of a 
good sound swine management and 
disease prevention swine rearing pro- 
gram.” 

3. Would formulation and use 
of additives be changed? 
ANSWER: “Basic formulation would 
not change. Since a few hog farmers 
are feeding 50 gm. per ton of broad- 
spectrum antibiotics to maintain 
weight gains and feed efficiency in 
the presence of atrophic rhinitis, 
perhaps a reduction in the total 
amount of antibiotics with virus 


story 


is 


pneumonia and_ atrophic 
would result. Further, since herds af- 
flicted with these diseases are more 
susceptible to stress conditions, it 
could be speculated that a slight re- 
duction in the amount of ‘stress 
feeds’ required for these pigs may 
result.” 

ANSWER: “Temporarily, there will 
be a few formulation modifications 
such as the preparation of some feeds 
without antibiotics. However, this 
will be temporary only as research 
will continue to show the value of the 
feed additives.” 

ANSWER: “Currently, where swine 
producers are doing an excellent job 
with sanitation and management, ad- 
ditives—antibiotics, sulfa drugs 
the like—do not play too important 
a part. Since the type of problems 
that these SPF pigs eliminate are 


rhinitis | 


and | 


believed to be caused by virus infec- | 
tions and since the current antibiotics | 


are not effective against viruses, I 


can see little change in the over-all 


use of additives except 
are currently being used to offset 
secondary infections caused by rhin- 
itis.” 

ANSWER: “Formulation of feeds 
would be changed and especially so 
as it pertains to the use of additives 
It is my thought that SPF pigs prob- 


ably would not need as high a level 
of certain of the so-called disease 
controlling additives as would the 


regular barnyard run of pigs.” 

ANSWER: “It remains to be seen if 
the nutritional requirements will be 
changed. If SPF herds are estab- 
lished, management will still play an 
important part in the 


effectiveness | 


where they | 


| 
or response from drugs. For example, 


if a group of young pigs are moved 
into pens which have not been cleaned 


from previous hogs, the young pigs | 
will become unthrifty, even though 
the older hogs showed no signs of 
disease. This is a result of the pigs 


being subjected to a heavy concen- 
ration of bacteria that they are not 
accustomed to. These bacteria, under 
conditions, would not 
sidered harmful.” 


ANSWER: 


most 


“Formulation and use of 


| additives probably will change with 


less use of drugs in the early stages 
of repopulation. However, on a farm 
where disease is now a serious prob 
lem, a disease buildup would rapidly 
occur under intensive methods of pro- 
lu This possibly would require 
repopulation every five or six years.’ 
ANSWER: “In general, the formula- 
tions and use of additives will not be 
changed since additives are not now 
being used for the treatment or con- 
trol of those diseases that the spe- 
cific pathogen-free technique is sup- 
posed to eliminate. We do not feel 
that the basic nutritional require- 
ments of the animal will be modified 


"tion 


be con- | 


by this technique and thus feed for- | 


mulations will not substantially 
change.” 

ANSWER: “SPF pig programs could 
have an effect on formulation, but 
it will be quite small because there 
are not enough producers who are 
able to maintain SPF pigs for any 
length of time. A much bigger ef- 
fect on feed formulation could be de- 
manded if swine producers would 
only follow good sound practical 
swine management with the breeding 
stock they already have.” 
ANSWER: “The necessity of adding 
antibiotics and other drugs _indis- 
criminately will be lessened. SPF pigs 
will gradually become exposed to or- 
ganisms and will build up a natural 
antibody protective mechanism to dis- 
ease. I believe a way will be found 
to increase the antibodies in the blood 
and thus make up for the lack of 


| antibodies these pigs don’t get from 


the colostrum of their mother. 
“Drugs will be saved to fight spe- 
cific infections when and if they are 
needed. Nutrient levels can be fur- 
nished in the feed to have the pig 
grow to its inherited capacity, un- 
fettered by atrophic rhinitis, virus 
pneumonia and other diseases.” 
ANSWER: “One of the things that 


| greatly disturbs me about the promo- 
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tional advertising of SPF pigs is the 
fact that a number of people have 
stated that this pig does not need 
an antibiotic and that they will not 
respond to antibiotics. 

“Actually there is no valid basis 
for this. In fact, the situation may be 
exactly the opposite. A baby pig tak- 
en by Caesarean operation has no 
colostrum milk and thus has no abil- 
ity to build up any resistance to the 
organisms of the locality or of the 
current swine population. 

“Since it is believed that antibiotics 
do reduce the disease level of the pig, 
one must postulate that this specific 
pathogen-free pig taken by Caesarean 
operation has a greater need for an- 
tibiotics and such type additives than 
the regular pig. 

“Another factor which disturbs me 
greatly about this push being made 
by the veterinarians of the country, 
is the fact that just as soon as some- 
body develops a feed additive, what- 
ever it might be, that is effective 
against certain viruses, this same 
type of a pig could be produced by 
either feeding or injecting the brood 


sow with the feed additive that would 
counteract the effect of the viruses 
believed to cause atrophic rhinitis 
and virus pneumonia. Such an addi- 
tive may be a long way off, but it 
is not beyond wishful thinking. 

“The other possibility is to develop 
a vaccine of some kind that will 
counteract these conditions. Certain- 
ly work needs to be promoted along 
both lines in an effort to make this 
type of SPF pig more practical.” 


4. Would there be any changes 
in methods of feed preparation? 


ANSWER: “We feel that already 
there are changes in methods of feed 
preparation. It appears that there is 
going to be a definite trend toward 
making certain that the feeds in 
themselves are free from contami- 
nants like salmonella organism, etc., 
and we do not feel that the SPF pro- 
gram will drastically change this 
step forward.” 

ANSWER: “I do not see how the use 
of SPF pigs would necessarily change 
the methods of feed preparation.” 


ANSWER: “I don't see where the 
SPF pig is going to affect the meth- 
od of preparation but it could influ- 
ence the type of distribution. In other 
words, it could increase the amount 
of bulk distribution that we are see- 
ing in the swine feed industry. 

“Swine producers with higher 
priced pigs generally like to do a lit- 
tle better job of feeding and this can 
be directly tied in to the use of a com- 
plete commercial feed preparation. 
The change in the method of feed 
preparation will follow technological 
changes that take place in the feed 
manufacturing industry as well as 
those changes developed by nutri- 
tionists throughout the country.” 
ANSWER: “At the present time I 
can see no change in the method of 
feed preparation due to SPF pig pop- 
ulation.” 


5. Do you think there would be 
any significant changes in total 
feed sales? 


ANSWER: “Producers who are pro- 
gressive in their thinking will tend 
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to rely on the feed manufacturer. A 
producer who is open to suggestion 
in SPF production is also open to 
suggestion on improvement of his 
feeding program. This could lead to 
a significant increase in sales of com- 
plete hog rations.” 

ANSWER: “We do not feel that the 
specific pathogen-free technique will 
significantly change total feed sales.” 
ANSWER: “I think total sales of hog 
feeds would increase. I think this 
would be true because with the in- 
vestment in SPF pigs farmers would 
tend to be better feeders. Even 
though SPF pigs supposedly produce 
pork with a better feed conversion 
rate than other pigs, I still believe 
the over-all use of commercial hog 
feeds would increase.” 

ANSWER: “If there should be a large 
swing to the use of SPF pigs, swine 
producers are going to be interested 
in getting the lowest cost production 
possible,” an industry representative 
observed. “These pigs will go into the 
hands of better producers and one 
can possibly see that there should be 
an increase in the manufactured feed 
sold. Swine producers will be less apt 
to try their own experimentation and 
will be more inclined to put their 
faith in one of the reliable feed man- 
ufacturers, and this could increase 
the total swine feed tonnage many- 
fold.” 

ANSWER: “A special feed to satisfy 
the needs of these SPF pigs from 
minus day one or more to plus seven 
days offers a nutritional and manu- 
facturing challenge. It could replace 
the milk and eggs which are now 
fed.” 

ANSWER: “One could theorize that 
less feed would be used because hogs 
not afflicted with rhinitis and virus 
pneumonia convert their feed to pork 
more efficiently. However, I doubt 
that this will have any significant 
change on total feed sales.” 
ANSWER: “We do not feel that this 
development will have any effect on 
total feed sales. It should assist in 
more economical production of qual- 
ity pork and of course with more 
economical production, feed sales al- 
ways may increase. However, there 
are many factors that can affect the 
economics of producing pork.” 


New Firm 


SIOUX RAPIDS, IOWA — Soo 
Dehy, Inc., began operations here 
recently. The corporation is com- 
posed of Hugh E. and Mildred Rob- 
erts, James and Vera Gilbert, and 
Hugh F. and Carol Roberts. Hugh 
E. Roberts is president of the cor- 
poration and Hugh F. Roberts is op- 
erating manager. The firm installed 
an Arnoid dehydrating unit and a 
California pellet mill. 


GRAVITY 
IS ANSWER; 


but often 
problem 


What goes up must come down. This is 
the basic theory behind storage bins. 
Gravity is a cheap, efficient prime mover. 
You put grain into a bin, when you need 
it you open the chute, and the grain falls 
out, most of the time. Sometimes the 
grain arches and plugs. 

This is caused by the individual grains 
clinging together and the surface fric- 
tion overcoming the force of gravity. 
The usual answer is a blow froma sledge- 
hammer. This damages the bin, takes 
time and holds-up production. 

The real answer is a Cleveland Vibra- 
tor. The constant joggling from a Cleve- 
land Vibrator keeps the grain in motion 


| and prevents arching. Bins aren’t dam- 


aged, no time is lost and things move 
smoothly. 
Write for literature and prices 


Bueno Pork, Colif. THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 


2793-7 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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ZYMASE INVERTASE PROTEASE CARBOXYLASE 
(Starch) (Sugar) (Protein) OXIDASE 
(Oxidizing Agents) 
LIPASE LACTIC FERMENTS 
(Fat) (Acts on Ca & Phes), 


(Glucoids) 


DIATASE 


MALTASE 
Vj 
CATALASE 
(Liberates Oxygen) id \J 
RENNET ENDOTRYPTASE 
(Milk) (Protein) 


GROWS HOGS FASTER — MORE EFFICIENTLY 


New PIG Y-Z with “Accelerated Digestive Action’ helps pigs 
digest feed nutrients earlier in life. New pigs get a faster 
start, weigh more at weaning time, and continue rapid growth. 
Feed conversions are lower with New PIG Y-Z. Powerful nu- 
trient digesters help pigs break down feed nutrients. For 
example: Lipase, digests fats; Zymase, digests starches; Endo- 
tryptase, digests protein; and so forth. 


The illustration above shows all these digesters in PIG Y-Z, and 
the nutrients each one digests. 


ACCELERATED DIGEST! 


including NUTRIENT DIGESTERS 


THE ACTION OF NUTRIENT DIGESTERS HELPS PIGS GROW FASTER 


ADD NEW PIG Y-Z TO YOUR HOG PROGRAM | 


Mail The Coupon 


One of the Country’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trace W 


with exclusive” 
VE ACTIONS 


Zymase - Maltase - Diatase - Invertase - Endotryptase 
Oxidase - Lactic Ferments 
Trehalase 


Protease - Carboxylase - 


Catalase - Rennet Emulsin - Lipase - 


E ACTION” GIVES FAST, 
AT SOLID FEEDS QUICKER — 


ACCELERATED DIGESTIV 
EARLY GAINS PIGS E 


Nutrient Digesters in Ultra-Life PIG Y-Z go to work in your 
feed formula. Pigs receive these nutrient digesters in their 
daily feed to achieve better utilization, faster gains, and maxi- 
mum economy of production. They absorb more nutrients from 
the feed. Grow faster — stronger. 


Ultra-Life leads the way to make these new developments 
available for Your Brand Hog Feeds. Look to the Ultra-Life 
Program for more feed sales — increased profits — from your 
feed production facilities. Let’s Get Started. 


LIFE ‘7 
East St. Louis, mie? 
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Name .___ and the Ultra. 
Main Office and Plant, East St. Louis, Illinois, USAe 
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Best way to head off slumps in egg 
production brought on by stress is 
10 to offer your producers a well- 


fortified layer feed containing 200 
AUREOMYCIN FED grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton. 
200 grams per ton feed This is an essential step in the 


during this 15-day period Cyanamid Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program for layers. 


This chart illustrates the egg pro- 
duction history of a flock of 1500 
heavy-breed hens in Texas. Al- 
8 though the hens appeared healthy 
and no disease was revealed by ‘ 
clinicalinvestigation, note the sud- 
den drop in production over a 30- 
day period, followed by the rapid 
recovery within 15 days after the 
, feeding of AUREOMYCIN. Note 
, also that production remained at 
a high level after AUREOMYCIN 
was withdrawn, 


EGGS PRODUCED PER 15-DAY PERIOD (thousands) 


15-DAY PERIODS 


> 


HOW TO KEEP 


FEED INTAKE UP 


AND AVOID 
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HOT WEATHER SLUMPS 


When you show your producers how to do it with a special 
layer feed containing 200 grams of Aureomycin, you put more money 
into their pockets and more feed sales tonnage on your books 


Your most successful egg pro- 
ducers keep vigilant eyes trained 
on feed consumption charts... 
particularly during spells of hot 
weather. 

They know that heat stress 
can bring on a sharp decline in 
feed intake with an equally sharp 
drop in egg production following 
in its wake. 

So, as soon as the feed con- 
sumption figures begin to fall off, 
they move in fast with efficient 
measures to reduce stress effects. 
One of the most important of 
these measures is a high-level 
antibiotic feed designed to keep 
hens eating. 

Feed companies supply 
well-fortified feeds 
Producers are able to take this 
step swiftly and profitably be- 
cause progressive feed manufac- 
turers have provided them with 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


exactly the kind of feed needed to 
meet and correct the situation. 

This is a well-fortified palat- 
able feed containing 200 grams of 
AUREOMYCIN® per ton. Fed for 5 
days, or longer if stress is unusu- 
ally severe, this feed quickly re- 
stores birds to good health and 
normal production. 

AUREOMYCIN at the 200 gram 
level provides a tremendous boost 
to appetite and vigor in heat- 
stressed or out-of-condition birds. 
No other drug is so effective in 
controlling the clinical and sub- 
clinical diseases that often follow 
Stress. 

Many feed manufacturers rec- 
ommend this type of feed for all 
stress periods — not only for hot 
weather but for pullet-housing 
time and during extreme cold 
weather. They also recommend 
such a feed as the most effective 


treatment of CRD, blue comb and 
synovitis. 

If you are not now promoting 
a stress feed containing AUREO- 
MYCIN, plan to do so. It can be a 
production booster for your pro- 
ducers — and a sales booster for 
you. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow their directions for use. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 


— 
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Shelby's TRUCK HOISTS 
include the exact type ond 
size needed for your mill 
or elevator requirements. 
The famous Shelby guor- 


ontee is your assurance of 
speed, safety, economy. 
Write for complete infor- 
mation. Include mill or ele- 


and Variable Speed 
DRIVE UNITS by Shelby 
will assure full capacity, 
‘trouble-free operation, 


votor description 


THE SHELBY MANUFACTURING CO. SIDNEY, OHIO 


MILLERS TO THE TRADE 


In the course of more than 60 years of service to formula feed manufacturers, 
Fruen Milling Company has established a reputation for quality and service at 
competitive prices 

Today, with competition even keener than before, Fruen's experience and know-how 
can provide feed manufacturers with grain ingredients that maintain profits with- 
out sacrificing quality 


Contact Your Broker or Dealer 


Fruen Millizg Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FRanklin 4-2142 or Teletype MP 477 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


URGES INDUSTRY SELF-CONTROL—Secretary of Agriculture Orville 


Freeman, speaking at the third annual Summer Turkey Fair in Chicago, 
pledged the cooperation of the U.S. Department of Agriculture in helping 


| the turkey industry market this year’s big crop, but he also emphasized the 


need for the industry to exercise greater control over its production. Above, 


the secretary, 


National Board general manager; 


second from the left, talks over turkey industry problems 
| with industry leaders. They are, left to right: M. C. Small, National Turkey 
Federation executive secretary-treasurer; 
Carl Stout, NTF president, and Howard 


Lloyd H. Geil, Poultry & Egg 


Kauffman, PENB president. In his talk at the event sponsored by NTF and 
| PENB, Secretary Freeman said, “Can you imagine what would happen if the 
automobile industry, with little regard for consumer demand, produced as 
many automobiles as it possibly could in a year?” He urged the turkeymen 
to use all the ingenuity they can to market this year’s crop. 


CIBA, FAO Plan 
Attack Against Sheep, 


Cattle Diseases 


SUMMIT, N.J.—Sheep and cattle 
diseases that annually cost the U.S. 
farmer an estimated $108 million will 


| be attacked from four sides by CIBA 


Ltd., international pharmaceutical 
firm, and the Food & Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 

A joint CIBA-FAO project has 
been announced to “control or eradi- 
cate liver fluke disease (Distoma- 
tosis) and that caused by the tropi- 
cal warble fly (Dermatobia hominis). 
The project will be part of FAO's 
“Freedom from Hunger” campaign. 

CIBA will contribute: (1) the full 
costs of an expert's f ield survey 
in Latin America; (2) unlimited 
amounts of CIBA products for FAO 
field work against animal diseases 
as well as (3/ for government field 
trials when recommended by FAO 
experts; (4) the costs of FAO prep- 
aration of a ‘“‘rauch-needed” technical 
publication on animal disease. 

The U.S. Department of Agricui- 
ture has estimated that annually the 
liver fluke disease causes an aver- 


| age cattle production loss of $3.5 mil- 


Another First in Engineering 


Progress from the Company 
Which is Always First 


DELIVERS FEED BY AIR... 
TO HEIGHTS UP TO 100 FEET 


BAUGHMAN NEW-MATIC PF-7 
BULK FEED TRUCK BODY 


Here’s the modern, efficient way to transport and un- 
load bulk feed. Material from the fully pressurized 
body is forced by a powerful Miehle-Dexter blower 
through the delivery hose, and discharges at the rate 
of 800 to 1000 pounds per minute at heights up to 
100 feet. Blower is run from power take-off on the 
truck. Jet-stream feed delivery is steady and uniform, 
with no clogging or blocking. 


Write for complete information, including detailed 
specifications, on the Baughman NEW-MATIC PF-7. 


BAUGHMAN 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
304 SHIPMAN ROAD © JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


| 


lion and an average sheep production 


| loss of $4.7 million. USDA and an 


Iowa State University entomologist 
report that warble flies (cattle grubs) 
cause an estimated $100 million an- 
nual damage to the cattle industry. 
Study Urgently Needed 

Dr. W. Ross Cockrill, chief of 
FAO’s veterinary medicine section, 
said of the Distomatosis study that it 
was urgently needed and would fill 
a long-felt gap in the FAO's publica- - 
tions on animal disease. It will be 
written, he said, by a world-renowned 
parasitologist, Dr. E. L. Taylor of 
Weybridge, England. 

The warble fly, familiar in north- 
ern countries, has now established 
itself south of the Equator, Dr. 
Cockrill said. Rendering worthless 
the hides of cattle, the pest has been 
recently identified in Chile, where 
CIBA has donated quantities of its 
drug, DDVP, to the government for 
test use against the warble fly. 

Final details of CIBA’s agreement 
with FAO were conducted in Rome 
by Dr. Hubert Meyer, a director of 
CIBA, and Dr. W. Merk of the re- 
search division of CIBA in Basle, 
Switzerland. 

CIBA’s major research operation 
in the U.S. is located in Summit, 
N.J., where pharmaceutical and ani- 
mal health research is conducted. 


O. A. Reelected 


MINNEAPOLIS — O. A. Sasada 
was reelected president and treas- 
urer of R. R. Howell Co., Minne- 
apolis, at the company’s recent an- 
nual meeting, according to D. W. 
Sanderson, secretary and _ general 
manager. 

Newly elected as vice president is 
Roger D. Swanstrom, who also is 
president of Organic Soil Builders, 
Inc., St. Paul, and president of Cen- 
tral Lanes, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Sanderson was reelected sec- 
retary and general manager. 

R. R. Howell Co. distributes and 
manufactures well drilling supplies, 
and manufactures grain handling and 
feed milling equipment for country 
and terminal elevators. 


Animal Nutrition and Feed 
Production Consultant 


Cc. W. SIEVERT 


Room 855—141 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Phone Webster 9-3256 Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Give your feed 
a chance fo do its best- 


Wormal 


Keeps chickens and turkeys 
worm-ftree as birds can be 


Now, until housing time, is a critical period for poultrymen— 
because the kind of pullets they raise has a lot to do with their 
future egg profits. Strong, healthy pullets are a must. Low feed 
costs are a must, too. You can help growers achieve these objec- 
tives with Dr. Salsbury’s Wormal Granules in your special worm- 
ing mash... Wormal removes the major types of poultry worms that 
cause economic loss, including all the tapeworms which could be 
found to test against! 


Growers have found that Wormal is the most effective wormer on 
the market today. It eliminates nearly 100% of large roundworms, 
tapeworms, and cecal worms. Remember—it takes healthy, worm- 
free birds for highest flock and feed performance. Include Wormal 
in your formulations and find out how good your feeds can be! 


Wormal gives you these benefits 


e Customers quickly recognize that your complete, convenient worm- 
ing program does the best job of removing worms. 

@ Worm-free birds get more good out of their feed, because they're 
healthier. This makes your feeds do better. 

e Granulated Wormal is the easiest wormer of all to handle, to mix, 
and to inventory. 


Wormal is widely advertised 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers 
know of Wormal’s superior worming ability. They’re looking for 
feeds containing Wormal, because they expect to get the feed to 
fit their need. Make sure your poultry-wormer mash contains 
Wormal. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. 
Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s representative to call personally and 
talk with you about Wormal, the feed-additive wormer that keeps 
poultry worm-free as birds can be. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charies City lowa, U.S.A. 


More than products - a symbol! of service 
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Abstracts 


By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 
Milk for Rearing Calves 


R. A. Barton et al. studied the 
carcass composition of calves reared 
in New Zealand (Ca III). At 21 days 
of age one group of the calves was 
changed (over a period of eight days) 
from whole milk to reconstituted but- 
termilk. The calves were slaughtered 
when they reached a live weight of 
203 Ib. 

Analysis showed that the fatty tis- 
sues were much heavier in the calves 
reared on whole milk, but the per- 
centage of muscular tissues was sig- 
nificantly higher in those reared on 
buttermilk. There was also a sig- 
nificant difference in water as well 


from Abroa 


as in fat percentages and in proteins 
and ash weights, all in favor of the 
calves reared on whole milk. 


Microflora in the Crop 


De Santiago y Redel, an Italian re- 
searcher, fed chickens for 1 hour 
after fasting them for 20 hours (Bms 
19801). Feed samples were then ex- 
tracted from the crop at hourly in- 
tervals, up to 9 hours after feeding, 
during which period no food or water 
was allowed. Measured amounts of 
samples were seeded on Petri dishes. 
The pH of the crop dropped during 


the 9-hour period; this drop proved 
to be correlated with the increase 
in anaerobes and lactobacilli and the 
drop in coliform organisms and enter- 
ococci, all of which play an impor- 
tant role in the digestion of feed- 
stuffs. 


Cows’ Blood Copper Content 

Blood samples from 100 cows on 17 
Dutch farms were analyzed by E. E. 
Koetsveld, et al. (Vb 210). Mean 
copper content was 76.8 + 12.2 mcg. 
per cent in whole blood, 89.1 + 18.2 
in plasma and 54.2+ 20.2 in the eryth- 
rocytes (red blood corpuscles). Val- 
ues below 60 are considered as defi- 
cient. 

The fluctuations in plasma copper 
at monthly, weekly and daily inter- 
vals amounted to 50, 40 and 12%, re- 
spectively; the fluctuations in the 
erythrocyte copper were even larger. 
The plasma copper increased when 
the cattle were moved from pasture 
into their winter quarters, but preg- 


If your product can be packaged in a multiwall bag 
— we'll make the Kraftpacker to fill your bags — 
and we'll make the bags to fit your product! Our 


new 300,000 sq. ft. bag plant, close to our inte- 
grated paper mill, is equipped to produce every kind 
of multiwall bag used in feed packaging today! 


——— 


© We are interested in your 
Kraftpacker. 


0 We are interested in 
improving our bag. 


| COMPANY NAME 


lets you package 


cattle cubes like these 
AND ALL OTHER TYPES OF PELLETED FEEDS 


with an accuracy of 
40z.+ or- 

WITHOUT CRUMBLING 
WITHOUT BREAKING 


The Kraftpacker is the most versatile, most 
accurate high speed automatic packer in its 
price class. Standard models for 25 lb. to 100 
lb. bags—and for 50 lb. to 200 lb. Special models 
for special uses. 
Hundreds of Kraftpackers are giving 
excellent service in 31 states and 


many foreign countries. 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


me MRAFT BAG 


of St. Marys Kraft Corp., Subsidiary of 


GILMAN PAPER COMPANY 
111 WEST S5OTH ST., NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
400 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 6, 


ILLINOIS 


THE KRAFTPACKER 


We’ll send you a brochure, of course . . . write 
Dept. PF61 . . . better yet, why not ask us to 
arrange for a free demonstration? 


ADDRESS. 
| city ZONE___STATE_ 
PRINCIPAL. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The primary 
purpose of this new monthly column 
by Dr. Seiden of Kansas City, an in- 
ternational veteri- 
nary pharmaceuti- 
cal consultant for 
more than 25 
years, is to pre- 
sent abstracts 
from technical pa- 
pers, periodicals, 
books and other 
publications which 
report findings of 
foreign research 
in animal nutri- 
tion and animal 
health of particular interest to the 
feed industry in the U.S. 

Although complete references to 
source material may not be included 
in Dr. Seiden’s abstracts, additional 
information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the author at 700 East 63rd 
Terrace, Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Dr. Rudolph Seiden 


nancy had no influence on the plasma 
copper; yet, the copper values were 
high after calving. Feeding of copper 
supplements toward the end of win- 
ter housing is advised, because of the 
low copper content of spring grass. 


Atherosclerosis in Swine 


Pigs fed for a year a diet con- 
taining a high amount of egg yolk 
developed aortic atherosclerosis six 
times as frequentiy as controls. The 
Canadian investigators, H. C. Row- 
sell, et al. (Vb 209), also found that 
pigs on a ration rich in butter were 
only half as often affected by ather- 
osclerosis as the egg-yolk-fed ani- 
mals. In addition, the latter devel- 
oped much higher blood concentra- 
tions of cholesterol than the other 
group. 


Acetonemia Treatment 


The Russian investigator, F. S. 
Poluchin, reported recently that 
high-producing cows which receive 
large amounts of feed concentrates 
show elevated levels of ketone bodies. 
If green feed is given to these ani- 
mals in place of the concentrates, 
the blood levels become normal again. 
Severe cases of acetonemia are to 
be treated with fructose injections 
(Lf I). 

Fructose, or levulose, forms 50% 
of invert sugar, together with dex- 
trose (glucose), the other ingredient 
in invert sugar; it is considered a 
specific for acetonemia. In a (patent 
protected) invert sugar solution it 
exerts a. prolonged therapeutic ac- 
tion, thus supporting and supplement- 
ing the quick-acting dextrose. 


Keeping Qualities of Carotene 


The pro-vitamin A, carotene, which 
occurs in many natural feedstuffs, 
is easily destroyed. An investigation 
by the German scientists, H. Steger, 
et al., was based on various drying 


determined 
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Grace Urea 


helps maintain 


peak milk 


production 


at a lower 


feed cost 


Dr. J.D. Aughtry, Manager of Agricultural Service, 
W.R. Grace & Co., Nitrogen Products Division, 


urea is a definite advance in dairy cattle feeding. This 

Send for FREE Booklet 262°%, protein equivalent when properly formulated 

h in a concentrate increases the performance of the 

HOW 10 IMPROVE feed and speeds digestion of fiber. Furthermore, urea 

DAIRY FEEDS helps to maintain the high production record for which 
AND CUT COSTS 

AT THE SAME TIME" 


profitable dairy herds are noted...at a lower cost for 
feed. This means greater net profit for you. 


But be sure that the concentrate you buy contains 
the best urea-—Grace Urea Feed Compound. This 


An authoritative discussion of the many advan- superior protein supplement mixes thoroughly and 
tages of urea in dairy feeds by Dr. J. D. Aughtry, uniformly. You can be sure of the same excellent 
pictured above. Fill in and mail coupon for results every time. Ask your concentrate supplier : 
your free copy. about the savings that may be realized. ; 
| 
W. R. GRACE & CO. | 
| Nitrogen Products Division | i: 
| 147 Jefferson Avenue, Memphis 3, Tenn. 7 “3 
{ “HOW TO IMPROVE DAIRY FEEDS” | a 
| GRACE 
Name W. ie & O e 
NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
| Address —_ | 147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. : 
| City _State MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave., JAckson 7-454! CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
| | NEW YORK —7 Honover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST, LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 he 
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Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 
If RETIRING EMPLOYEE ENTITLED TO BOTH PENSION AND SEVERANCE PAY ? 


WHEN | RETIRE NEXT i 
MONTH, ASKING GEE 
FOR PENSION AND WHIZ- 
SEVERANCE Pay 


Y WE GIVE 
SEVERANCE 
TO MEN WITH 
NO PENSION 
RIGHTS / 


iM ENTITLED 
TO BOTH’ 


ARBITRATOR'S 
DECISION 


SEVERANCE Pay 

AND A PENSION 

ARE MUTUALLY 
EXCLUSIVE. 


Based on a /960 
New York decision 


and storage conditions of such green 
feeds as rye, pasture grass and vari- 
ous clovers. The artificially dried ma- 
terials were stored (1) in a refrig- 
erator at 4° C. (close to 40° F.), 
both in burlap sacks and in moisture- 
proof bags, and (2) in a roof storage 


room at normal temperature, in mois- 
ture-proof bags, and also in burlap 
sacks. Milled as well as unmilled 
feed materials were used in these ex- 
periments. 

After 60, 124, 232 and 303 days 
the carotene contents of all samples 


were determined. There was less loss 
in the unmilled samples than in the 
others; and cool storage was prefer- 
able, as was storage in burlap sacks 
rather than in moisture-proof bags. 

It is concluded that drying to not 
less than 13 or 14% moisture con- 


DON’T LET THIS HAPPEN TO YOU! 


only by 


the. D potency of your 
ond ho octual contest are fhe same. 
periodic fests underactal cendiions of and min- 


ove conduHted by thet Wisconsia Alu 
BO-DEE Mineml Stable D2 and DS ae only 


ocucts which meet the exeeting requ: 
tablished for the use of the App: 
Minera! Stoble Vitomin D prodye are ciured: 


NV, PHILIPSSBUPHAR, 


FOUNDATION 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 
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t 
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nents. 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC... 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER BOWMAN PRODUCTS 


YEAST 
Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 
Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 


B-Complex Extract 
Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae} 
PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 
Yellow—Red Orange 
ENZYMES 


T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks 


ALGIT 
Norwegian Kelp Meal 


Bakers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 
Chlorophy!! 

Phytol 

Carotene 

Xanthophyll 

Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


tent is to be recommended, as is stor- 
age of carotene-containing feed ma- 
terial in loose form, which permits 
the normal humidity of the air to 
preserve the vitamin content of the 
feedstuff. 


Pig Ration Supplementation 

In Great Britain, D. B. Bellis sup- 
plemented bacon pig diets with cop- 
per or Aureomycin (Ca ITI). A total 
of 288 pigs were fed ad libitum until 
they reached from 40 to 100 Ib. of 
body weight. They received restricted 
feed thereafter, until they reached 
bacon weight (200 Ib.). 

Growth rate was increased by both 
copper (125 or 250 ppm) and Aureo- 
mycin (14.4 ppm) when made avail- 
able during the ad libitum feeding 
period. Later on, during the fatten- 
ing stage, from 100 to 200 Ib., the 
addition of 125 ppm copper or of the 
antibiotic increased the food conver- 
sion efficiency; and 250 ppm copper 
improved the growth rate also. 

The liver copper content of pigs 
fed 125 ppm copper was three times 
higher than that of the controls, 
but 250 ppm copper increased the 
liver copper storage 18-fold. 


Foxbilt Offers 
Poultry Housing Plan 


DES MOINES —A package poul- 
try program including a laying house 
is being offered by Foxbilt Feeds, 
headquartered here. 

The program is called the PAL 
(Pay After Lay) Poultry Package 
and includes: Pullets, feed, house, 
equipment, credit and management. 
Foxbilt, Inc., cites the plan as a 
means of getting feed customers into 
the poultry business on a larger and 
more profitable scale. 

Purchase of the new house is not 
essential to the program, the firm 
points out. It says that the farmer 
may already have suitable housing 
or may remodel a building already 
on the farm. 

The basic house offered is 36 by 
48 ft. with additional 16 ft. sections 
available. The basic house will ac- 
commodate 1,300 pullets, the firm 
says. The house with regular equip- 
ment is priced at $3,500 within a 100- 
mile radius of Story City, Iowa. 
Workroom, cooler and automatic 
equipment are available at extra 
cost. 


The financing portion of the pro- 
gram is as follows: 

The house and equipment are eligi- 
ble for a $3,500 loan for three to 
five years, leaving little or no down 
payment unless substantial automatic 
equipment and accessories are added 
to the basic building. 

Chicks purchased on the PAL plan 
require 12¢ payment per chick with 
the order and the balance as follows: 
14¢ due at nine months, 14¢ at 12 
months and 13¢ due at 15 months. 
There is a bonus to the customer of 
8¢ per pullet at the end of the con- 
tract period for following the feed 
and management programs. 

Foxbilt’s “Super Chick” starter for 
30 days and “Chictrate” premix for 
five months are financed. Payments 
are in five equal parts starting the 
seventh month after hatching (flocks 
of 1,000 or larger). 
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Membership Quota Met 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The board of 
governors of the Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn. has approved 10 appli- 
cations for full membership rights in- | 
to the organization. 

At the start of the official associ- 
ation year in March Jim McDowell, 
president, established a quota of 10 
new members for the year, and those 
approved fulfill this goal. 

New members are: Mory’s Feed 
& Supply, Rainier; Heinies Cash Feed 
Store, St. Helen’s; North Powder M 
& M, North Powder; Union County 
Grain Growers, Inc., La Grande; 
Farmers Feed & Seed Co., Nyssa; 
Calcium Carbonate Co., Quincy, II; 
Glen Fravel, Inc., Salem; Gro-Mor, 
Inc., Salem; Washore Turkey Assn., 
Portland, and Round Butte Seed 


Corn 
Cutters 


POUR-ON GRUB KILLER — Jack 
Ivey, Indio, Cal., cattle feeder, and Growers, Culver. 

Dr. Louis Riehl demonstrate one Chairman of the association mem- 
method of applying ruelene to cat- | bership committee is Rod Wissler, 
tle to combat cattle grub. Under | Chase Bag Co., Portland. 


this system, the chemical is mixed 
with water in a pail and ladled onto 
the animal’s back. It works its way How this mixing process can make a 
into the animal’s system and kills the 
grub before the insect can make | 
holes in the hide. | 


Californians Report on 


Cattle Grub Research 


SAN FRANCISCO — Experiments 
with a new feed additive have shown 
the additive to be effective in killing 
cattle grubs, according to three re- 
searchers. 

The additive, known as ruelene, 
was reported to be 100% effective in 
one case, and almost as effective in 
a second trial in southern California. 


The three researchers are Donald 
Addis, farm advisor of Riverside 
County; James Burgess, farm ad- 
visor of neighboring Imperial Coun- 
ty, and Louis Riehl, entomologist at 
the Citrus Experiment Station of the 
University of California, Riverside 

Mr. Burgess also reports good re- 
sponse from feedlot operators to the 
ruelene method when used alternate- 
ly as a pour-on, Under this system, 
the chemical is mixed with water in 
a pail and ladled onto the animal's 
back. It works its way into the sys- 
tem and kills the grub before the 
insect can make holes in the hide 

Jack Ivey, Indio cattle feeder, co- 
operated in the experiments, as well 
as several other livestock raisers 

The systemic Trolene has also been 
used successfully as a bolus. A third, 
Co-Ral, is applied externally as a 
spray 

Cattle grubs are the larvae that 
develop after heel flies lay eggs on 
the heels of cattle. The developing 
larvae migrate through the body to 
the back of the animal. As they b oi 
emerge from boil-like swellings un- ig i erence - 
derneath the skin, they make large : 
holes in the hide. 


in your feeds! 7 


LIBERTY, ORE.——A brake failure 
on a fork lift truck was blamed for 


the loss of the vehicle at the Benjo Here in the Lime Crest Research Laboratory This careful research program, from book shelf to 
Milling Co. here. The truck was start- micro ingredients are blended for batch after batch feed room, takes time — more than 15 years al- 
pe fio Py ng Meng scat oe of experimental feeds to be tested on the Lime ready — but it has led to many important dis- ; 
said. The vehicle was valued at $12,- Crest Research Farm. Lime Crest’s nutritionists coveries about the use of trace minerals in feed — : 
000, and the total damage has not yet never stop trying to learn more about the per- discoveries that make the big difference in Lime bs 
ee ee aac edie a formance of trace minerals in all sorts of rations. Crest Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes. Unless you are 
parent injuries. They have an all-but-unique library of scientific absolutely sure about the mineral mixtures you 
information about trace minerals and all the now use, why not put this Lime Crest difference to F 
equipment they need to analyze and evaluate work in your feed? At least, let us send you our 
every ingredient used in formula feeds, but they’re latest folder and price list. 
not satisfied. They know the proof of the feed If you want a special pre-mix, send us your 
—dand ail its ingredients—is in the feeding! specifications for a prompt quotation. 


LIME CREST 
ine TRACE 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J.—World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
4722 BROADWAY e KANSAS CITY, MO. Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, P.O. Box 14, Richelieu, Province of Quebec 
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Report on Selected Papers from 
the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Association 


PART 3 


APPLIED GENETICS: Menge et al., 
University of Wisconsin—Some vet- 
erinarians and artificial breeders have 
been concerned about the possibility 


Putting Research 
To Work 


of non-specific uterine infections as 
causes of lowered breeding efficiency 
in cattle. The Wisconsin group used 
artificially induced uterine infections 
from live cell cultures of E. coli, S. 
aureus and C. renale with no evi- 
dence of the repeatedly induced non- 
specific uterine infections causing 
any carryover effects and with little 
effect on breeding. Normally, many 


cattle do not breed on first service, 
and in this trial six heifers bred on 
first service, with the remaining two 
requiring another breeding. Although 
good sterile techniques are obviously 
desirable in artificial inseminations, 
we do not apparently need to be over- 
ly concerned with the slim possibility 
of artificial infections if normal pre- 
cautions are taken. Apparently, the 


Bacitracin 


Farm Chemical Division 


8.8. PENICK COMPANY © 100 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK S 


Methylene 
Disalicylate 


for use with 


APPROVED 


Nutritionists who prefer bacitracin for growth 
promotion and feed efficiency will find Fortracin 


highly effective and economical. 


Write for data and price schedule. 
* @®S. B. Penick & Company, New York, N. Y. 


** @Merck & Co., Inc. Rahway, N. J 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. 


CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


animal has a good built-in defensive 
mechanism against such infections, 
etc. 

Estrous and Ovulation Control—A 
joint symposium was held in this 
field under the title of “Recent Ad- 
vances in Reproductive Efficiency” 
with the following participants: W. 
Hansel, Cornell University, “Estrous 
cycle and ovulation control”; N. Van- 
Demark, University of Illinois, “Ar- 
tificial insemination,” and L. Casida, 
University of Wisconsin, “The pres- 


ent status of the repeat breeding 
problem.” 
Furthermore, several papers on 


this and related subjects were pre- 
sented in several of the breeding sec- 
tions by institutions such as Arizona, 
Cornell, Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Michigan, USDA (Belts- 
ville) and the Upjohn Co. Obviously 
space does not permit a review of all 
of the interesting reports and only 
the very general conclusion can be 
made that while progress is being 
made in the field of synchronization 
of estrous cycles and ovulation, much 
still remains to be done before the 
information can sift down to practi- 
cal day-to-day farm operations. 

\One of the more interesting aspects 
of this work as far as the feed in- 
dustry was the two reports (Cornell 
and Upjohn) concerning the feeding 
of 6-a-methyl-17-a-acetoxyprogester- 
one (MAP) at varying levels (0.2 to 
0.8 mg. per lb. of body weight for 20 
days) to dairy heifers. The results 
with the two groups were quite simi- 
lar and indicate that a large percent- 
age of such treated animals will be 
in estrus on about the third to fourth 
days after cessation of feeding the 
additive or after lowering the daily 
dose to 0.05 mg. per Ib. of body 
weight per day. Conception rate of 
treated animals does not appear to 
be adversely affected within dosage 
ranges. At Cornell, a combined treat- 
ment which involved feeding of MAP 
at 0.4 mg. per lb. of body weight per 
day for only 10 days and placing self- 
retaining catheters in the uteri of all 
animals that had been in estrus with- 
in five days prior to the beginning of 
the feeding period, also produced 
good synchronization of cycles. 

Another interesting conclusion 
from Hansel’s paper is “Attempts to 
produce synchronous estrus in groups 
of cattle with progesterone injections 
or implants, or by combined proges- 
terone and gonadotrophin injections 
have usually resulted in lowered fer- 
tility in cattle bred at the artificially 
regulated estrus.” 

Carter, Cornell University—It is 
imperative that artificial breeding 
stud managers obtain proof of young 
sires quickly. Some of these organi- 
zations have therefore contracted 
with selected dairymen to breed a 
certain percentage of their herd to 
such young unproven sires. Evidence 
obtained by this worker suggests that 
young sires can be sampled in such 
selected herds and still be ranked 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy, 
especially if extremely high or low 

(Turn to page 42) 
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Use BROWER MIXER to 
blend in a good concen- 
trate with local grains and 
you're all set to sell your 
own brand of — step 
up your profits as much 
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BROWER MIXER whirls 
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Sound Management, : 

Accurate Records, Good Feeds o 
Up To Profit For 

George Wilbur 


George Wilbur, Sharon, Connecticut poultryman 
sets out on one of his thrice-weekly deliv- 
ery trips. Under the name of Odge’s 


Odge, as he is known locally, keeps very careful records re 
on all his birds. Here is what one flock of 1040 Sex Links ie 
did in 6 months in 1960: fy 


% POUNDS FEED 
MONTH DOZEN EGGS PRODUCTION POUNDS FEED 


PER DOZEN 
Feb. 1661 66% (no record) — 
Mar. 2431 90% 10,200 4.19 a 
April 2299 88% 9,675 4.20 BS 
May 2215 82% 9,388 4.24 a 
June 1985 76% 8,787 4.42 = 
July 1865 69% 8,175 4.38 - 

Five Month Average . . . 4.286 


Eggs per bird housed (6 months): 143.7 


He fed Wirthmore Chick Starter SQ for 8 weeks;* 
Wirthmore Grow & Egg & Scratch (60-40) to 16 weeks; 
Wirthmore Hi-Ener-G Layer Arsan 16 weeks on. 

In December 1960, 5000 birds in 3 flocks in production 
from 2 to 11 months were averaging 80%. Mr. Wilbur 
has been feeding Wirthmore for 5 years. 


*New Wirthmore PACKAGE PLAN requires 
only 6 weeks’ feeding of new Chick Starter. 


IRTAMORE 


| 
ness for a quality product. 
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(amprolium) 


Ever since Amprot moved out of the Merck research laboratories and into the field, the 
broiler industry has been watching the results carefully to measure the over-all efficacy 
of this unique coccidiostat. 


Results of this experience... involving hundreds of millions of birds... prove that AmPROL 
is more than fulfilling its promise as the coccidiostat broiler growers have been waiting for! 


With a chemical structure completely unlike that of any other coccidiostat, AmProL literally 
‘‘starves’’ coccidia to death by depriving them of the thiamine they need to live. It works 
effectively against important coccidial species... especially against the killer types, Eimeria 
tenella and E. necatrix. Amprot gives unequalled performance against single or mixed 
infections. Furthermore, in 19 months of use, coccidia have not shown any resistance to 


Amprot! 


Here are two other MERCK products for 


To fight disease and stress setbacks formuta FLOX AI D° 


(highly-soluble, antibiotic-vitamin drinking-water booster) 
Provides a broad spectrum of antibiotic activity... with 
both penicillin and streptomycin 


eae Contains 9 important vitamins, including K, E and Be, to help 
protect health and promote normal growth 
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an deliver all 


NO EVIDENCE 
OF COCCIDIAL 
RESISTANCE 


High condemnation rates 
...a °24,000,000-a-year loss! 


Two million dollars every month! That's what broiler growers are losing i 
because of on-the-line condemnations. And the No. 1 cause of these rejects is respiratory 1 
infections, usually triggered by STRESS conditions. 


Another common...and costly...stress is coccidiosis. That is why Merck is spearheading 
a POSITIVE PROGRAM FOR BROILER HEALTH with Ampro_...to fight this major stress 


of coxy. a M > 
E MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 


MERCK 
w * MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, N. J. 


your broiler health and profit program 


To help get birds off toa fast, healthy start IIRO) = Sule REP 


the best antibiotic combination... 
(penicillin and streptomycin) 


e Gives top protection against disease setbacks especia//y 
during the critical first few weeks 


e Helps prevent early mortality due to organisms sensitive to 
penicillin and streptomycin 


¢ Helps improve weight gains and feed efficiency 


7 
SIENCY AND 
J 
IN 
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CHICK MASTER 


If It's Quality 
Chicks You Want 


Then contact the Chick 


Master organization. Sit | erance. One of the most upsetting 


down and discuss your prob- 


producing herds are not used for such 
sampling procedure. 

Johnston et al., Louisiana Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station—Prelimi- 
nary data secured by this group sug- 


gests that metabolic adjustments to | 


hot climates were not complete even 
after 30-40 days, even though dry 
matter intake and growth rate had 
returned to normal. For a long time, 
southern dairymen have been aware 
of the fact that older heifers and 
cows adjusted poorly to their condi- 
tions when transported from more 
temperate regions. On the other hand, 
young calves kept under good condi- 
tions seem to adjust to such heat in- 
duced stress somewhat better and 
produce better as cows. Perhaps the 
Louisiana workers are on the thresh- 
old of discovering some of the basic 
causes of poor results with older ani- 
mals. It would be interesting to ex- 
tend this research to younger ages 
and follow the results in terms of 
lifetime production. 


In this connection, over the years, 


| the Missouri group has been the foun- 


lem with one of their engi- | 


neers or service men. 


This organization has de- 
voted years of continuous 
research and a great amount 
of money to find out the 
very best method to produce 
top quality chicks at a profit. 
Write today—let us give you 
case histories. 


AGENTS 


Western incubators, Lid., East Hanningfield 
Chelmsford, Essex, England 
Companhia, Avicola Sao Paulo, Rua 25, 
Janeiro 233, Sco Paulo, Brazil 


J 


Pace Setter in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 


CHICK MASTER INCUBATOR CO. 
3212 W. 25th St. Cleveland 9, Ohio 


tainhead of such research, and the 
latest results indicate great individ- 
ual ability to withstand heat and hu- 
midity. Thus, it seems conceivable 
to breed within breeds for such tol- 


things in dairy cattle breeding as far 
as I personally (SHM) have been 
concerned, is the confounding of good 
high producers (Holsteins, etc.) with 
crossbreeding, using Jersey, Sindhi, 
etc., animals which are often of poor- 
er ability. More work is certainly 
needed to breed within Holsteins, etc., 
for heat tolerance as well as high 
production. With natural grazing ad- 
vantages for the South coupled with 
cheap labor, dairying can become 
profitable if cows of good producing 
ability can be secured. Lest anyone 
misunderstand, I mean by “good pro- 
ducing ability’—a level of 14,000 to 
16,000 lb. of 4% FCM per cow—far 
above that achieved by southern 
dairymen today, but which is being 


| achieved in many other sections by 


more progressive operators. 
PHYSIOLOGY — Many good pa- 
pers were given in this section (other 
than on environmental physiology) 
but were of primarily technical in- 
terest. However, a report by Ward of 
the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
University of California, shows that 
milk produced by cows fed in areas 
dependent primarily on permanent or 
infrequently cultivated pastures and 
grass hay have higher fallout levels 
of cesium™ than that produced by 
cows dependent on cultivated pas- 
tures, alfalfa hay and corn silage. It 
should be noted, however, that the 
highest levels of fallout reported 
were less than one-thousandth of the 
maximum permissible concentration. 
Freeman and Roache, Iowa State 
University, have submitted further 
evidence on the fact that judging by 
itself is a poor measure of the pro- 
ductive ability of dairy cows. Thus, 
this reinforces recent data to this 
effect by the USDA (1960). All body 


by 


the Iowa 
workers were of low predicting abil- 
ity when compared with the two-year 
old milk production. As men become 
wiser and the dairy business becomes 
closer margined, less emphasis is con- 


measurements used 


stantly being given to a cow’s “looks” 
and much more is being given to 
“what she puts in the pail”—certain- 
ly about time, too! 

CALF NUTRITION—Rust et al., 
lowa State University — Ninety-six 


| calves were used in three experiments 


to evaluate the effect of Miles Chem- 
ical Co. enzyme concentrates when 
added to dry calf starters comprised 
of: 40 lb. coarsely ground corn, 27 lb. 
crushed oats, 20 lb. soybean meal, 
10 lb. molasses, 1 Ib. iodized salt, 
Z lb. dicalcium phosphate and 68 gm. 
trace mineral mix. All starters were 
fed free choice and supplemented 
with 70,000 I.U. vitamin A and 8,800 
I.U. vitamin D weekly. No hay was 
fed. 

In the first experiment, calves fed 
a mixture of proteases, amylases, and 
amyloglucosidase gained 1.49 lb. daily 
to 12 weeks, as compared to 1.26 Ib. 
for controls. Autoclaving the starter 
before adding enzymes did not affect 
the response. In this experiment, the 
enzyme supplemented calves were 
fed the following enzymes added to 
each pound of starter: 100 mg. fungal 
amyloglucosidase and 50 mg. each of 
bacterial amylase concentrate, bac- 
terial protease concentrate, fungal 
amylase concentrate and fungal pro- 
tease concentrate. 

Further results obtained from ex- 
periments 2 and 3 indicated that a 
growth response could be obtained 
when only the bacterial protease con- 
centrate was fed with 40-50 mg. per 
Ib. of starter giving best results and 
100 mg./lb. depressing growth. Bac- 
terial amylase concentrate had no 
apparent effect, and amyloglucosidase 
depressed growth. The increased rate 
of gain was accompanied by slightly 
increased starter consumption and 
slightly less feed per pound of gain. 

In the second trial, free-choice al- 
falfa hay was fed after 12 weeks of 
age for a period of 12 weeks. Aver- 
age daily gains from 12 to 24 weeks 
were 1.87 lb. for calves fed bacterial 
protease concentrate (50 mg./Ib.) 
and 1.71 lb. for controls. 

This is further evidence that one 
must not merely talk of “enzyme” 
supplementation for farm animals. 
Rather, we must learn to think in 


| 29% 


eycline (containing 482-902 units pre- 
gastric enzyme and 166-312 mg. anti- 
biotic per dose) 97% were cured in 
an average time of 2.2 days. Of 15 
other scouring calves which received 
pregastric esterase alone, at the lev- 
els as above, 86% were cured in 3.7 
days. Of 12 other calves given lower 
doses of pregastric esterase, 58% 
were cured in 3.2 days. On the other 
hand, of the milk-fed calves, a control 
group receiving just placebos, only 
recovered from scours, and an- 
other 29% died in a 7-day period. 
Thus, from this data it would seem 
that pregastric esterase, a fat-split- 


| ting enzyme naturally secreted by 
| certain tissues of the bovine, is high- 


| fed calves. 


ly effective in curing scours of milk- 
The addition of the anti- 
biotic further enhanced this response. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that when scours were contracted by 
calves being raised on milk replacers, 
the response from the pregastric en- 
zyme treatment was quite erratic. 
About 66% of the cases were cured 
on an average daily dose of 1.6 oz., 
but with a much longer period re- 
quired for medication to achieve the 
response—namely, 5.3 days. 

Lassiter et al., Michigan State Uni- 
versity — Under the conditions of 
their experiment, there was little or 
no advantage gained by the addition 
of spiramycin, Aureomycin or a com- 
bination of the two to a limited-milk- 
starter ration for young calves. Feed- 
men should not be upset at these re- 
sults, as I have repeatedly pointed 
out in this column on several occa- 
sions, results with antibiotic additions 
may be quite different under practi- 
cal farm conditions as contrasted to 
college research under carefully con- 
trolled conditions. 

Noller et al., Purdue University, 
conducted a very interesting experi- 
ment concerning the levels of hay 
and starter to be fed calves starting 
at eight days of age, with calves be- 
ing weaned at 21 days of age, and 
kept on experiment until 70 days of 
age. This work bears out the impor- 
tant fact that apparently pretty good 


| results with calves can be obtained 


with rather widely varying feeding 
programs. This is contrasted with the 
previously reviewed paper by Brown 
and Lassiter of Michigan showing 
that protein-energy relationships 
were important in dairy calves when 


| the starters had varying composition 


terms of specific enzymes at specific | 


levels for best results. This is an area 
which will see much research in the 
next few months. 

Nelson (Dairyland Food Labora- 
tories, Waukesha, Wis.) and House 
and English, Midwest Research In- 
stitute — Pregastric esterase (PGE) 
alone and in combination with Ter- 
ramycin (Pfizer-R) were tested un- 
der practical farm conditions as ther- 
apeutic agents for the treatment of 
non-specific scours in calves. In the 
case of the 93 milk-fed calves tested, 
the 42 scouring calves which received 
a combination of 0.8-PGE-oxytetra- 


but having alfalfa hay incorporated 
as an integral part of the starter (at 
the 25% level). The discrepancies be- 
tween the Michigan paper and the 
Purdue one will have to await further 
work. Actually, from a_ practical 
standpoint, as long as calves gain 
at the rate of approximately 1.1-1.4 
lb. a day (for Holsteins) during the 
period eight days to about 70 days, 
little real practical difference can be 
shown later in life for differeni meth- 
ods of calf raising. In other words, 
this may be “much ado about noth- 
ing’’—the animals have unique ability 
to compensate for early growth pat- 
terns later in life providing they re- 
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Yi Z soybean meal! Item: Sunflower Brand starts with 
SS Meal the best soybeans grown. Item: we “cook” them by — 
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ceive sufficient total feed. One should 
realize, of course, that the early in- 
corporation of coarse material into 
the diet is a means of forcing young 
calves to eat more hay and thus 
initiate early rumen function. But, 


whether or not this actually is too | 


important as far as the mature cow 
is concerned is entirely up in the air. 
Obviously, use of hay will cut costs. 

BLOAT—Three papers were con- 
cerned with the problem of bloat and 
the effect of pectic and mucin sub- 
stances on the condition. The Kansas 
group (Bartley and Yadava) demon- 
strated that increasing animal mucin 
levels to 300 gm./cow improved the 
protective levels of the mucin for up 
to six hours. Previously used levels 
of 50-75 gm. per cow only gave pro- 
tection for up to four hours. Cellu- 
lose cubes, impregnated with mucin 
in an attempt to extend their pro- 
tective life, were less effective than 
dry mucin. Another study by the 
Kansas workers (Fina et al.) has 
postulated that the mucin present in 


(200 Ib. drums), 11 calves gained | 
2.06 Ib. daily while controls only 
gained 1.64 lb. Solid carbon dioxide 
at 25 lb. per ton, used to inhibit 
plant cell respiration, increased silage 
consumption, but did not improve 
weight gains of calves. 

Browning et al., Mississippi State 
University, showed that considerable 
difference may exist in the feeding 
value of grain sorghum silages when 
compared with corn silage of low 
grain content. In a milking trial, the 
silage dry matter consumption per 
100 lb. body weight was 1.22 lb. for 
the corn silage, 1.38 Ib. for the NK 
300 sorghum silage and 2.24 lb. for 
the RS 610 sorghum silage. For the 
same silages, respectively, the aver- 
age daily FCM was 25.9, 25.7 and 21.1 
lb. The corn used was Dixie 55, while 
the NK 300 sorghum was described 
as an intermediate forage type sor- 
ghum and the RS 610 was combine 
type sorghum. 
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e “We Are Smug 
about SHELLBUILDER... 
because our users are 
our best advertisers. Ask 
any of them about 


SHELLBUILDER.” 


| 
{ 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
Marine Building 
Houston, Texas 


normal salivary secretions will pre- 
vent bloat if it exists in sufficient 
amount. However, if there is reduced 
salivation during the consumption of 
bloat provoking diets, or if the mucin | 
is destroyed by an excessive concen- | 
tration of rumen bacteria which de- 
grade and utilize mucin, then bloat 
will follow. } 

The Ohio researchers (Conrad and 
Dehority) demonstrated that the 
polyuronides which are precursors of 
rapid ruminal gas production and | 
sources of acid soluble pectins are 
the primary plant compounds contrib- 
uting to pasture bloat. It will be re- 
called by many that several years 
ago the USDA proposed that the | 
chief substance responsible for bloat 
in such pasture bloats was often sapo- 
nin. Now it seems, that another com- 
pound must also be considered. And 
so goes it! I’m confused—are you? 

KETOSIS — Radloff and Schultz, 
University of Wisconsin, conducted 
an experiment with 50 cows to de- 
termine if the feeding of lactates 
would prevent ketosis. An average of 
1.21 Ib. of lactates (Western Condens- 
ing Co.) was fed per day to one-half 
of the cows for six weeks postpartum. 
Unfortunately, the incidence of ke- 
tosis was low in both cow groups and 
no worthwhile conclusions can be 
drawn other than the fact that the 
production level was not affected by 
lactate feeding. 

FORAGES — Olson and Voelker, 
South Dakota State College — Ten 
pounds of an enzyme culture (EN- 
SIL-AC, from enzymes of A. oryzae 
and combinations of lactic acid cul- 
ture bacteria; Dr. Macdonald, Vita- 
mized Feed Co., Ft. Dodge, Iowa) 
were added per ton of wilted first 
cutting alfalfa at time of ensiling 
and compared with untreated ma- 
terial. On the average, daily silage 
consumption by milking cows was in 
favor of the enzyme treated silage. | 
In the case of heifers, 16% more | 
weight (non-significant) was put on 
by those receiving the enzyme silage. 
No significant differences were seen 
in 4% F.C.M. production by cows on 
the two forages, but a slight trend 
for enzyme cows to produce at a 
slightly higher rate can be seen from 
the data. 

In the case of pilot-treated haylage 


best thing 
mom’s 


There’s profit two ways! With Seagram Solubles you provide an excellent 
replacement for cows milk, and your customer has more milk to sell. This naturally rich 
feed supplement contains proteins, minerals, fats and all the important B-vitamins 
plus GFF*— vital growth factors not present in ordinary feed supplements. For 


- MOBILE ~ dynamic feed power, at less cost, include Seagram Solubles in your calf feeds. 
AT ITS BEST! JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC., Grain Products Division 2 


375 Park Avenue * New York 22, N. Y. 


(GAS OR DIESEL) 


For Details | Seagrani solubles 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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EVERYWHERE 
YOU 
G0 


PURE CRUSHED 
OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


POULTRYMEN PICK 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


it pays BIG to stock, 
display, promote 
PILOT BRAND Oyster 
Sheli—the largest sell- 
ing eggshell material 


Coast-to-coast PILOT BRAND is a best-seller 
every month in the year. That's because this 
ideal eggshell material is tried, tested, proved 
It definitely helps poultrymen get top production 
of stronger shelled eggs—the kind that bring 
highest prices in the market. 


This universal demand for PILOT BRAND means 
that you can always count on steady sales, fast 
turnovers, good profits. And we help to keep 
customers coming your way with consistent 
advertising in leading farm and poultry publica. 
tions and on more than 70 radio stations. 


in the world. 
| Oyster Shell Products Company 
e) | Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 
OYSTER SHELL Mobile, Alabama 
FOR POULTRY 


PUTS Money in the 


Grain Bank Series 
Mope ts For 
Every OPeraTION 


Batcu Or 
Continuous 
Flow 


TO DRYING 


Aeroglide's exclusive LSU Baffle 
System, with “‘woven air”, gently 
and accurately bathes each kernel 
with drying and cooling air by 
suction. This also gives you unmatch- 
ed operating economy. 


Full, automatic safety controls and 
safe heat arrangement give you the 


lowest insurance rates in the business. 


Aeroglide's GRAIN BANK SERIES 
driers give you bank vault protection 
against those profit robbers — 
moisture pickup, fermenting, fungi 
and insects. 

Every model features the same 
efficient principles used in the famous 
Aeroglide Commercial Driers at the 
largest elevators and terminals. 
Wearuerticnt Mopets 
Stock at Born Prants Sares-Service 
Orrices Turoucnout Grain Propucine 


AREAS. 


Write Today for Bulletin L201A 


_Aeroglide 
Corporation 


510 Glenwood Ave. * Phone TE 2-6422, Raleigh, N. C. 


Kansas Piont: 
Acroglide St. ot South Ave. Phone Dickens 2-1645, 
Emporia, Kansas 


FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


Overprinting, Side Bar 
Labeling and Identification 
Numbering Systems 

The feed bag label primarily con- 
veys information to the purchaser. 
It is assuming more and more im- 
portance as a means of identifying 
products in manufacturing and stor- 
age. To be sure, this has always been 
true. Formerly, however, the bag 
makeup and type of bag helped to 
identify feeds. This is less so today. 
Now the tag alone is often relied 
upon. 

The wide variety of feeds offered 
for sale, even within a given cate- 
gory, make close scrutiny of the tag 
necessary if those handling the feed 
are to be certain to always have the 
correct feed. With wide variation in 
names and some of them rather in- 
volved, this can become time-consum- 
ing. 

Faster Movement Sought 


Coupled to this, manufacturers are 
constantly trying to find ways of 
speeding up the movement of bagged 
products. Quick identification be- 
comes all the more desirable. 

Accounting and billing now have 
been assigned to electronic data sys- 
tems in many companies. Code num- 
bers thus become essential. Transla- 
tion of the names of many feeds into 
as many codes represent a further 
time-consuming operation. A code ap- 
pearing on a feed label permits han- 
dling within the plant and warehouse 
in the same terms as billing and ac- 
counting. Not only is time thus saved, 
but another chance of error avoided. 
“Coding” becomes unnecessary. 


Some companies still insist upon | 


using a considerable portion of their | 
tag for displaying their trade mark 


or trade name or other company 
identification systems. This further 
adds to the matter that presses for 
attention on the feed label. 

All of this is in addition to the le- 
gal requirements of listing of the 
name of the feed, the manufacturer's 
name, the chemical guarantee, the 
ingredient list and the net weight. 

With pressures from all sides to 
get information On tags, it is not sur- 
prising that some of these tags be- 
come rather involved. Control officials 
are cognizant of these various needs. 
We must, however, insist upon a bal- 
anced approach so that essential in- 
formation is not obscured and the 
basic purposes of the feed label main- 
tained. 


OVERPRINTING—Various devices 
are being used and suggested by com- 
panies to meet the needs of this situ- 
ation. Overprinting is one of these. 
Some of the information is overprint- 
ed on the label in a lighter color or 
shade. 

This is occasionally done in an ac- 
ceptable fashion but by and large is 
unsatisfactory. A light colored bar 
across a tag works fairly well. A com- 
pany soon runs out of light shades 
of color, however, and in an effort 
to continue with this system they 
often get into heavier colors. These 
become so heavy as to obscure or 
make difficult the reading of the in- 
formation. 

The same is true where words or 
symbols are overprinted. Light print- 
ing works fairly well but reading of 
either the over or underprinting is 
difficult. 

Although each case of overprint- 


ing must be considered on its own 
merits, by and large this is the least 
satisfactory of the methods in use 
and proposed thus far. 

LETTER AND NUMBER DESIG- 
NATIONS—Use cf a number or a 
combination of numbers and letters 
has also been resorted to. Confusion 
exists here if the letters selected can 
in any way be related to a drug or 
any quality of the feed. This be- 
comes an added problem if the num- 
bers are such as to suggest potency 
of a drug or of vitamins or other 
quality. 

Coupled with this is the fact that 
numbers in the name of a feed have 
always been acceptable as referring 
to protein content. As such they need 
no further qualification. If they do 
not refer to protein, more confusion 
is created. 

CODE NUMBERS—Coupled with 
this is the need for a code number 
that agrees with an accounting sys- 
tem code number. This has led to a 
suggestion developed at Chicago in 
May that where it is felt necessary 
to have a code number, such numbers 
be limited to numerals and none of 
the alphabet be used. Also, it was 
suggested that a four digit number 
be employed. This would have little 
chance of being confused with either 
a protein guarantee, the level of a 
drug or vitamin content. 

Some now using the alphabet in 
this connection felt this would repre- 
sent a hardship to them but nonethe- 
less this is the proposal and control 

(Turn to page 61) 
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ESIGNED 


BY LANDERS 


Landers 3 Piece Die Clamp 


and 45° Driving Rim 
Eliminates the 8 studs on 
Standard die housings that 
break so easily. Saves hours of 
downtime. 45° driving rim pre- 
vents spread of clamp legs. 


cANDERS 
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207 EAST 
BROADWAY 
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Here's one feed promotion idea that never drags its feet 


that keeps 
top-selling momentum and impact before the sale, after the sale—con 
tinuously. The result: a profit payoff through repeat business, new 
business more customer satisfaction 

Getting your feed into the laying house is a golden Opportunity to 
really convince your new customers of money-making advantages in 
your program to build “swear-by-your-feed"” customers who tell 
others about the good results 

Hess & Clark's FPI program—launched a year ago—does just that 
As a part of your overall promotion, FPI helps you sell new customers 
and convince them they made the right choice. Its continuous selling 
makes reorders the order of business. FPI helps you do this witha... 

Full Performance Index for egg producers. FPI is a feeding- 


management plan designed to help poultrymen make more money. 


~ 


fine, but what 


about reorders? Here’s 
your answer in.. 


It sets profitable, practical full performance goals for laying flocks 
0 eggs per bird; 4 feed per dozen eggs; 90%, Grade A eggs; and 
90% laying house livability. Then FPI gives the formula for meeting 
hese goals—good birds, good feed, good management PLUS the 
Full Potential Ingredient—nf-180. Added ro your feeds, nf-180 
frees layers from nstant disease drag—the subclinical infections 
present in almost ever K WI! often rob feeds of egg-producing 
power. With nf-180 in the feed, poultrymen almost always see an im- 
provement in flock performance usually a substantial improvement. 


Many feed men confidently use nf-180-medicated feeds to demon- 
strate their feed superiority in split flock tests. 
Turn the page for more facts about FPI the Feed Promotion Idea 


that helps you turn prospects into customers 


that helps you keep 


your present customers 100", sold 
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how FPI sells and resells 
your layer feeds 


Good feed performance depends on far more than just good 
feed. It depends on good birds; good housing and equipment; 
conscientious management and sanitation. If a customer 
skimps on any of these factors, his profits will suffer. And 
quite likely, he'll blame your feed 

The Full Performance Index program is your answer to 
this problem. It's a management guide that emphasizes the 
importance of all factors of egg production and it points 
out that, even with all these factors in balance, birds still 
may fall short of full performance goals 

Why they fall short is a result of comstant disease drag— 
subclinical infection. FPI's answer is nf-180 — the Full 
Potential Ingredient that clears up these low-level diseases, 
enables layers to utilize the full egg producing power formu- 
lated into your feed. nf-180 makes a real “see-it-with-your- 
own-eyes’ improvement in feed performance, even in the 


best-managed flocks and gives your salesman the most 


powerful selling story of the year 

Your servicemen, incidentally, will like the FPI-nf-180 
program, too. They'll have far fewer calls for stress-and- 
disease-caused troubles happier customers to call on when 
making routine checks. 


FPI, then, gives your customers goals to shoot for. It 
gives them a management guide. And it gives you a Full 
Potential Ingredient for your feeds that helps you help 
your customers meet these goals. FPI is a sound program 
that convinces practically every user he has made the right 
feed choice. In fact, a recent survey of farmers who tried 
nf-180 showed that 88.2‘; were well satisfied with the re- 
sults a remarkably high percentage of user satisfaction 

The man in the picture—feed dealer George C. Black 
of Summerville, Ga.—is one of many feed men who sell new 
customers by suggesting they put test flocks on nf-180- 
medicated feed 


"I had this real good prospect with several thousand 
layers,” Black relates. 1 had been trying to get his business 
for a long time, but he kept telling me he was satisfied with 
his present feed. Finally I talked him into putting one 1300- 
bird house on one of my nf-180 feeds. He had another house 
of 1300 on his regular feed that we used as a control. When 
the birds peaked, our feed with nf-180 produced 100 more 
eggs a day than his regular feed. Now we feed all his birds. 
nf-180 helped us get this new customer.” 
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“nf-180 keeps down a host of stresses and diseases,” says 
t Reginald Barton, Fayetteville, N( I've used nf 


ease prol 
h n pr tion. | A 
We ran a test betwe i fee t f ir 
I H ho tee i 
I ( I 
e pla nf-1 tee S 
‘ has be higher a than ever before 


low-level 
ra raises layers in North 
hlar ( f { ependable production and 


Dirds from going into a 


Extra livability decided me in favor of the nf-180 


We've had such good luck with nf-180 that I wouldn't be 
wit t i r Kurt Kolberg, Galien, Mich 
if eraxe s per bird in a 1 pullet 
it as an example of what 

much of the credit 


To convince yourself of the value of nf-180 in your feed, talk to 


ll find that most egg producers are far 


more than satisfied with nf-180. They are downright 


sthucdact 


poultrymen who use 


The reason is that they have never seen anything make such an 


improvement in flock performance 


nft-180 1s 


completely different kind of drug—nor a sulfa, not 
an antibiotic, not an arsenical. It is a man-made chemical 
safe, nontoxic, with no harmful side-effects 


Unlike antibiotics, which simply hold germs in check, nf-180 
actually &z//s germs. As a result, resistant germ varieties have 


little chance to develop 


In addition, nf-180 | broad bacterial spectrum.” It attacks 
extremely W I Se ase prevents and controls 
more t ry disea an ay r drug. This is why a 
s low f-18 feed grams furazoli- 
per ton of ¢ ration) so effectively protects against stress 

s and frees ft onstant disease drag 
This wide-rang eness also makes nf-180, at higher levels, 
va iable in treating aiseas¢ and getting slump ridden flocks back 
to full production. We call this trouble-shooting use of nf-180 a 
Two-week Tune-up.” It's the ideal way to demonstrate to pros- 


pective customers the performance-boosting benefits of 


your 
nf-180-FPI feeds 


the first step: 


get 


your feed on the farm! 


the FPI program helps you do it with this.... 


powerful dealer 


here’s a line-up of persuasive selling tools that enable dealers to tie-in 
solidly with national and regional FPI advertising (see back page). 

This FPI selling support has been remarkably successful 

in getting customers to try nf-180-medicated feeds. nf-180, 

in quality layer feeds, takes over from there. 


frees birds 
from constant 


informative hand-out pieces, 
mailer, help sell FPI feeds 
FPI 


showing poultrymen how constant disease drag 


figure-it-out-yourself” folder is ideal for 


reduces profits. Eight-page FPI booklet and 
Make More Money” folder tell custom- 
ers the complete FPI story explain how 
your nt-180-FPI feeds boost layer income 
And new FPI mailer that folds out to egg 


record chart will be saved and used for months. 


useful management- helps 
for customers and prospects 


This Flock Performance Inventory chart is the 
most complete, most useful egg record chart 
available to poultrymen. Makes it easy to check 
production, feed consumption, mortality and 
Grade A eggs against FPI goals. Pocket-sized 
dial nf-180 


and treatment levels for specific diseases 


Profit-Pointer shows protection 


explains all nf-180 feeding programs. 


most effective feed-selling 
tool ever for feed dealers! 


This tull-color, intormative sound-slide film 


The Margin of Difterence is an ideal 


iy to tell the complete Fall Performance 


Ind story laver teed Customers and 


to your 


prospects. Emphasizes the importance of set 


ting egg production goals and Keeping accu 


Dirds 


rate daily records. Shows need tor ge 


good feed, good housing and ¢ quipment, good 
management. Explains just what constant 
drag 1s and how it often holds 


layers below their full bred-in, fed-in poten 
Shows how your FPI laying teeds con 
problem 


taining nt-!SO can eliminate this 


Gives case histories of men who have used 
nt-180 protective teeding for full layer per 
The Margin of 


approximately 


tormance Difference” is 


12 minutes long. /t reall) 


It will help you hold the most “feed 
sellin’” tarmer meetings ever 
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Colorful FPI display materials attract attention, identify attention-getting counter-piece is a center-of-interest in any feed 
your store as the place to buy nf-180-FPI layer feeds. Kine-sized store. Contains “take-home” information about FPI laying feeds and 
posters—one featuring nf-180 low-level feeds and one featuring nf-180 other nf-180 feed uses. Built-in Profit Pointer dial shows nf-180 level 
['wo-week Tune-up” booster feeds spotlight the benefits of your for protection and treatment of specific diseases. Your Hess and Clark 
nf-180 rations. The mf-180 Service Center a really unique and salesman is the man to see for all FP] selling-aids a 


selling 


a recent farm magazine survey 
of over 1,100 feed dealers gives 
solid proof that the FPI program 


; really fires the interest of egg 
producers. The results show... 
4 
calec of 


dealers report new customers and higher feed sales 
as a direct result of FPI advertising farm magazine survey of feed dealers in 11 states 
Radio listeners coast-to-coast are sold to the tune 


of the familiar, foot-tapping nf-180 jingle. Read- 


ers of leading farm and poultry magazines can Have any farm people Have your sales of Have you developed Have you had any 
hardly pick up an issue with t seeing nf-180-FPI mentioned seeing feeds containing any prospects for nf-180-FP1 materials 
ardiy picK Up an issue without seeing nf-1 these nf-180-FPI nf-180 increased future layer on display in 
ads ads that sell in a believable, effective way— 
by reporting tape-recorded interviews with nf-180 
YES NO Yes N YES Y NO 
users 
Hess & Clark makes ads informative and factual lowa 61.8% 38.2% 66.3% 23.6% 52.8% 12.4% 91.0% 9.0% 
to tell readers the full story, to presell them, to 
rine real pro es to the dealer's crore ot ius 
bring real p pect the dealer tore—not just jae 57.0% 40.0% 63.0% 25.0% 58.0% 12.0% 90.0% 9.0% 
curiosity -seekers 
One man we interviewed said he /Jooks for tanntete 
nf-180 interview ads every month. Another re North Dakota 59.4% 37.6% 64.3% 18.8% 51.5% 20.8% 80.2% 19.8% 
, South Dakota 
ported, “The ad gave me confidence the product 
would do whi 1 said it would. Ne im 
ee yee oS would. Next time I Wisconsin 37.8% 58.9% | 40.0% 42.2% | 35.6% 22.2% | 78.9% 18.9% 
bought feed, I thoughr, ‘I'm going to see if nf-180 
really does work.” It did, to Missouri 66.7% 33.3% 70.7% 19.5% 74.4% 7.7% 88.1% 11.9% 
The “sell-more-feed” results of nf-180-FPI ad- 
vertising are demonstrated in the chart at right Nebraska 56.7% 43.3% 63.4% 23.3% 60.0% 23.3% 60.0% 20.0% 
: It's a report on a mail survey of over 1,100 feed 
dealers in 11 states. The results are typical of what woods: 
: has been happening in most ever) 
’ ee c every state Kansas 45.5% 54.5% 50.0% 25.0% 40.0% 15.0% 78.3% 21.7% 
55 of all dealers answering reported direct 
inquiries from nf-180-FPI ads. Of the dealers re- Where percentages do not total 100%, some dealers did not know or didn't answer. 
porting the actual namber of inquiries, 23.9°7 said 
they received from 11 to 50 inquiries. The overall 


average was 8.9 inquiries per dealer. That's a lot 


of inquiries a lot of prospects for future sales 


} REMEMBER: 88.2% of farmers surveyed are pleased with nf-180 results —a good indication that your 
customers, too, will like nf-180. Your Hess & Clark salesman will be stopping with the full FP! story soon. 
In the meantime —if you missed this 14-page insert in an earlier Feedstuffs—write us for a copy. 
It reports how extension poultrymen, breeders and farm paper editors feel about the FPl management 
program . . . and contains case-histories of feed men and poultrymen who use it. Tells how Hess & Clark 
will help you get started with FPI. 


HESS & CLARK 


Division of Richardson-Merrel! Inc 
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officials urge that companies give 
this serious consideration. 

In employing code numbers, there 
has been a tendency in some in- 
stances to place them so as to appear 
as a part of the brand name. There 
would seem to be no objection to this 
but since this is strictly a code num- 
ber, it probably would be preferable 
to print it in one corner of the tag, 
completely separate from all other 
representations. If this is not done, 
there is always a question as to 
whether it is or is not a part of the 
brand name. 

Generally speaking, it appears that 
control officials look upon the brand 
name as one thing and a code number 
as another. Certainly these two items 
should not be so placed on a tag 
as to be confusing. 


SIDE BAR LABELING — Another 
aspect of this is side bar labeling. 
This has been attempted to give a 
quick reference to those handling the 
feed 

Side bar labeling is satisfactory if 
what appears in the side bar agrees 
with what appears on other parts of 
the label. Some companies try to 
shorten the designation on the side 
bar so that it is difficult if not im- 
possible to know which is the name 
of the feed, the side bar or informa- 
tion appearing elsewhere on the la- 
bel. Since they do not agree, ther 
what is the feed in such cases? 

Also, side bar labeling takes up 
valuable space on an _ otherwise 
crowded tag. Perhaps there is a bet- 
ter use for this space. 

RECOMMENDATION—Out of all 
this it would seem that labeling can 
be greatly simplified if a standard 
label is used, similar to the label 
with which we are all familiar. Such 
a format will be found in the annual 
publication of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials. 

If further identification is neces- 
sary for quick recognition, then a four 
digit number printed at the top of 
the label would answer the purpose. 
This would eliminate such “frills” as 
either side bar labeling or overprint- 
ing. 


Equipment Installation 


NEW YORK—To meet the steadily 
increasing demand for the pasted 
valve multiwall bag, St. Regis Paper 
Co. has installed in its Kansas City 
bag plant the latest model B-8700 
Burroughs bottomer, which it is said, 
can make a wider range of pasted 
bag sizes and types than is possible 
with any other single piece of bag 
manufacturing equipment. 

The machine will increase the 
plant’s production capacity of regu- 
lar pasted and stepped-end bags and 
will speed service to producers of 
agriculture, food, chemical and rock 
products in the mid-America region 
served by the plant. Pasted open 
mouth baler bags can also be manu- 
factured on the wide-range equip- 
ment. 


ACCEPTANCE 
is building 
our business... 
have you tried today’s Peterson Male? 


PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Feed Group 
To Meet Sept. 21-23 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — The 
Arkansas Feed Manufacturers Assn 
will hold its annual meeting here 
Sept. 21-23. 

J. W. Cobb, secretary, said the 
meeting will be held at the Mountain 
Inn. More information may be ob- 
tained by writing Mr. Cobb at P.O. 
Box 391, North Little Rock, Ark. 


FEED STORE REOPENS 

ROGUE RIVER, ORE.—Reopening 
of the Rogue River Feed & Farm 
Supply Store under the management 
of Harry R. Neal, has been announced 
by John Leyen, administrator of the 
estate of John and LaDene Chiamu- 
lera. Mr. Neal states that policies of 
the late owners will be followed to 
give the community the best in serv- 
ice and supplies. 
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An Alert, Healthy Dog... A RYDE=Fed Dog 


In 5, 25 & 50-lb. Bags 


For Customer Convenience 


Ryde’s FLAKED 
DOG FOOD 


America's Only Flaked Dog Food 
“The EATIN'EST dog food ever." 


Ryde's is so well balanced sutriticaaily, your cus 
tomers will notice the difference in their dogs’ 
health and vigor after feeding Ryde's for just 
two weeks! TRY THIS PROVEN PROFIT-MAKER. 
You cam count on Ryde's to sell and costinse to 
sell and te show a steady profit. 


Ryde's Flaked Dog Food is sold exclu- 
sively to the Feed Trade and Pet Shops 


| RYDE & CO. 2939 so. union Ave., Chicago 9, It. 


“I'd Like to Buy a Wenger, 
But I Can’t Afford It.” 


Hq’ many times have you heard this statement, or even said 
it yourself? The fact is—it couldn’t be more wrong! Because, 


in every piece of Wenger equipment, prices start at the lowest 


figure at which dependable quality can be sold. And, as someone 


expressed it so aptly years ago, if you have to watch your expenses 
you can’t afford to buy cheap equipment. 


We agree that you can buy cheaper goods. But it is our experience 


F that satisfaction is more than proportionately reduced as the cost 
, goes down. This is especially true in feed milling machinery, where 
quality and service are essential factors. 


A mixer, a liquids application system, a bulk unloader, or a com- 
plete pelleting and cooling system by Wenger will still be in profit- 
f able production years from now. Because when you purchase equip- 

ment from Wenger you are purchasing proven equipment, engineered 

and backed by the firm which has developed more new and 
important equipment than has any other supplier to the industry. 


This, then is why we say, ‘‘ You CAN afford a Wenger,” the very 
best value your milling dollar can buy. We invite you to get in 
touch with Wenger today. 


Wenger Mixer Mfg. 


Sabetha, Kansas 


.-. Milling pacesetters through imagineering... 


New! Combination Reel 


and Paddle Design Batch Mixer 


New! Model B 
Multi-Duty Pellet Mill 


AVenue 4-2133 


Horizontal 
Pellet Cooler 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7560—Steam 
Boiler 


NEW SERVICE - 


A three-year guarantee against so- 


ealled “thermal shock” is being of- 
fered by the Boiler Engineering & 
Supply Co., Inc., on its line of Con- 
tinental automatic packaged boilers 
for commercial and industrial appli- 
cations. “Thermal shock” is said to 
be the cause for many boiler failures, 
and the boiler owners are offered pro- 


tection against loss from structural | 


failures usually attributed to flow 
rate or temperature differences of 
feed water. 

The company’s line of boilers in- 
cludes models designed to operate at 
pressures from 15 to 250 p.s.i. and 
in terms of horsepower, they range 
from 15 to 700 h.p. For complete in- 
formation, check No. 7560 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7565—Vitamin Blocks 
With Increased Vitamin A 


Western Condensing Co., division | 


f F st Dairies, has st 
| No. 7565 on the coupon and mail. 


the vitamin A content to 


15,000 U.S.P. units per pound in both | 


the 50-lb. block and 10-lb. “Handi 
Pak” in its Peebles’ Red Whey-Vita- 
min blocks. 

Peebles’ Red Whey-Vitamin blocks 
are recommended by the company 
for free choice feeding immediately 
prior to and following known stress 
conditions such as vaccination, medi- 


ronmental change to keep birds on 
feed and facilitate digestion of the 
regular ration. 

Officials say that the vitamin 
blocks should be fed along with the 
prescribed treatment when disease 
strikes. They report that recent tests 
have shown the vitamin blocks to be 
especially effective as a _ control 
against C.R.D. in combination with 
good management practices. 

For additional information, check 


No. 7563—Proportioning 
Liquid to Solid Ingredients 

B-I-F Industries has issued “It’s a 
Fact” data on the problem of pro- 


| portioning liquid to solid ingredients, 
| such as fat to pellets in the feed in- 


cation, weather extremes and envi- | 


eeeees54 


7557—Isolation Systems 
. 7558—Exhaust Fon 

. 7559—Pellet Mill 

7560—Steom Boiler 

. 7561—Molasses System 
7562—Truck Unioader 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


CLIP OUT FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


dustry. 
This new data, accompanied by 


Send me information on the items marked: 


Ne. 7563—Proportioning Liquid 
| No. 7564—Newcastle Vaccine 
No. 7565—Vitamin Blocks 
No. 7566—Moisture Tester 
No. 7567—Traffic Control Signal 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN, 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


bulletins, explains proportioning by 
combining units from B-I-F’s com- 
plete line of equipment for dry and 
liquid feeding, continuous weighing 
and flow metering. 

The two-page data sheet and ac- 
companying bulletins featuring the 
Model 36-02 Belt Weigher and Model 
EDB Blender contain illustrations, 
schematic diagrams of a typical in- 
stallation, dimensions and a descrip- 
tion of the operations, uses and ad- 
vantages of B-I-F equipment for pro- 


| portioning applications. 


For a copy of the “Facts” on pro- 
portioning liquids to solids, check No. 


| 7563 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7567—Grain Truck 
Traffic Control Signal 


A new grain truck traffic control 
signal light, designed for orderly con- 
trol of traffic during the grain re- 
ceiving season, has been developed by 
Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

The signal, two sets of green and 


red “stop-and-go” lights, is operated 
by the elevator scaleman to direct 
incoming and outgoing traffic on and 
off the scale. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7567 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7559—Pellet 

Mill 

An improved version of the Oliver 
Pellet Mill is announced by the KGC 
Corp., the manufacturer. The mill is 
described as being a compact unit 
with few moving parts and operates 
with minimum vibration. 

Five models are available. Produc- 
tion of 2 to 10 tons per hour (de- 
pending on the commodity) is stand- 
ard and the unit pellets from % to 
1 in. diameter. Pellet length is vari- 
able from % to 1% in. and is adjust- 
able while the mill is in operation. 

All Oliver Pellet Mills are equipped 
with stationary horizontal dies with 
feed entering from above and dis- 
tributed evenly by means of a rota- 
ting cone around the entire circum- 
ference of the die. This is said to 
assure “maximum use of the entire 
die surface and lessen the possibility 


for wear and resultant loss of ef- 
ficiency in certain portions of the 
die.” 

The vertical feed system and the 
stationary horizontal die make possi- 


ble a conditioning time of 3% sec- 
onds, according to company officials. 
The short mash-to-pellet period “pre- 
vents over-cooking and possible loss 
of nutritional benefits.” Dies can be 
changed without the need of special 
tools in approximately one-half hour. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7559 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7561—Molasses 
System for Mobile Mills 


An electrically - controlled system 
for accurately metering molasses be- 
ing blended into feed rations through 
Daffin Feedmobiles has been an- 
nounced by Daffin Manufacturing, di- 
vision of Daffin Corp. 

Called the Daffin Molass-O-Meter- 


MACHINE OF THE MONTH 


AMERICAN MADE...YOUR BEST BUY 


EUREKA DUPLEX AGITATOR-MIXER 


THE BIG DIFFERENCE is. in the paddles...patented, 
adjustable loop-type paddles especially designed for blending 
liquids with dry ingredients. Mixing action is gentle but 
thorough, for perfect results. Duplex saves on space and 
power consumption, too. Choice of six models with capac- 


ities to 25 tons per hour. 


s. HOWES co., inc. suver creex, w. ¥. 


OTHER FEATURES include silent drive, drop-bottom clean-out doors. Write for 
BULLETIN 650 giving full details and specifications. 
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ing System, the automatic control in- 
corporates a pre-set metering device 
operated by a solenoid, that is said 
to assure accurate delivery of the 
volume of molasses selected by the 
operator. 

The metered flow of molasses is 
automatically shut off when the pre- 
set needle on the meter dial returns 
to “zero,” preventing both a defi- 
ciency or an excess volume of warmed 


liquid molasses being blended into 
the mixer-batch of finished feed. 
Standard on all new factory-de- 
livered Daffin Feedmobiles, the Mo- 
lass-O-Metering System is also avail- 
ble in kit form for field installations. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7561 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7557—'Pigloo’ 
Isolation System for Hogs 


An improved version of “Pigloos,” 
isolation systems for raising hogs, 
has been announced by a new com- 
pany, Impro, Inc. The firm will dis- 
tribute Pigloos along with other prod- 
ucts of Pigloos, Inc., and Collins 
Products, Inc. 

The announcement said that a for- 
mer contract granted exclusive dis- 
tribution of Pigloos to Nutrena 
Mills; Pigloos will now be available 
through Impro, Inc., and its distribu- 
tors and dealers. 

“Pigloos are based on the principle 


of isolation,” the announcement said 
“Mammals build antibodies which are 
secreted in their milk to protect the 
young. By isolating each sow and lit- 
ter, we reduce the danger of infec- 
tion from other animals by micro- 
organisms against which the sow’s an- 
tibody protection is not prepared... . 

“The isolation shown effective with 
the sow and litter can also be used 
all the way to market. We are now 
able to provide Pigloo systems to fit 
into a wide variety of hog operations. 
It is now possible to produce 2,000 
hogs a year in some systems with 
about the same total investment pre- 
viously required for a 1,000-hog-a- 
year operation.” 

The firm said that a change in size 
and shape of feeding floors in the 
confinement system has made possi- 
ble greater capacity. Changes in 
physical construction of Pigloos also 
were noted. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7557 on the coupon and mail. 


A WHOLE STAFF of top-notch engineers is working for you ...but they’re on our payroll. Some are specialists 
in custom-equipment design... others in feed mill planning and layout. Still others concentrate on production 
engineering, equipment installation, service and maintenance techniques, new product development. 


Individually and collectively, the wealth of experience and talent offered by these S. Howes engineers is at your 
service, wherever your mill is located. They know their business ...and they know your business. The combi- 


nation is hard to beat. 


GET 


Ss. HOWES COMPANY, INC. e SILVER CREEK, NEW YORK 


CALL GEORGE WILLIS: 


Silver Creek, YELLOWSTONE 4-2611, 
collect. He'll arrange for a complete 
HOWES-SURVEY of your mill by the near- 
est Howes field engineer. No obligation. 


| in. all-aluminum 
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No. 7558—Poultry 
Building Exhaust Fan 


A new exhaust fan that will re- 
move 5,000 cu. ft. of air per minute 
at % in. static pressure from a poul- 
try building has been introduced by 
the Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

The new fan, called the Vent-Mat- 
ic-50, mounts in the sidewall of the 
building, and can be controlled by 


both a timer and a thermostat. A 24 
fan delivers the 
5,000 cu. ft. per minute from a % h.p. 
thermally protected, dust-proof mo- 
tor. 

All brass shutters prevent back 
drafts, and an all-steel hood protects 
the fan from the elements. The hood 
is all blue Hammerloid enameled and 
will not rust or corrode. For addi- 
tional information, check No. 7558 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7564—Vaccine for 


Newcastle Disease 


The Ray Ewing Co. announces that 
TCND, a new vaccine to control New- 
castle disease, is now being produced 
in sufficient quantity to be available 
throughout the U.S. The Ewing firm 
is exclusive national distributor. 

The tissue culture vaccine was con- 
ceived by Dr. R. A. Bankowski of the 
University of California. It is said to 
have been “thoroughly field tested” 
and to have been “proved successful 
by over 7 million doses in commercial 
use.” 

Through intramuscular vaccination, 
it provides dependable and long-last- 


(Turn to page 56) 
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FARMS, INC. 
General Offices and Research 
HAZARDVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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still 
prevents 


blackhead best 


...and this year, many more millions of turkeys will be 
protected with this No. 7 blackhead preventive 


Every year, for ten years now, more and more turkeys have been raised on feed 
containing Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Why? Because growers have found that 
Histostat-50 consistently protects their flocks against mortality and weight loss from 
blackhead. That’s reason enough, because this kind of disease prevention is their best 
assurance of strong, healthy birds, the kind that are necessary to profit. In addition, 
test after test at experiment stations have given similar results: Histostat-50 prevents 
blackhead best. So encourage growers not to take chances with turkey profits. Mix 
Histostat-50 in all rations for turkeys on range and advise that it be fed continuously. 
Growers may need to feed Histostat-50 earlier, if they’ve had trouble with black- 


head in the brooder house. Remember—growers can’t make money on dead birds. 


Histostat-50O is widely advertised 

Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers know of Histostat-50’s 
superior blackhead protection. That’s why it is steadily growing in popularity. Make 
sure your turkey feeds can measure up—mix Histostat-5S0 in rations for range birds. 
Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s 
representative to call personally and talk with you about Histostat-50, the feed additive 
that is the nation’s No. | blackhead preventive! 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 


LABORATORIES 


towa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS=—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially for 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 TELETYPE 
Danville, !ilinois 7261 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Cail or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


BETTER PRODUCTS..... 
MERCHANDISED BETTER 


You may have noticed that each FOXCO “Product of 
Progress” is the best of its kind available. Please remember, 
too, that merchandising aids accompanying the product are 
among the most imaginative in the farm field . . . providing 
a profitable sales push. 


Merchandising se//s the customer. The quality of the product 
keeps him sold. 


GRAN-I-GRIT 
Stretches feed. Faster growth. More eggs. 


EGGSHELL BRAND PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL 
Clean, odorless. The industry's standard. 


SERVALL-STAZDRY 
Your best litter buy. 


AUREOMY CIN *(Aurofac’) 
Fed continuously at high levels, helps prevent diseases, 
promotes faster growth. 


Trademark of 
merican Cyanamid Co. 


new 
BROADWAY, VA. SELEY 


&-4400 


ing immunity—one dose protects 
broilers up to market time, two doses 
protect layers up to 101 weeks of 
age, company officials report. 

TCND can be administered safely 
with no adverse reaction following 
injection. It does not induce stress, 
throw layers off production, cause 
respiratory symptoms, eggborne con- 
tamination, or spread to non-vacci- 
nated birds, officials stated. 

The tissue culture attenuated live 


virus vaccine is grown in cultures of 
pig kidney cells. Because it is a tissue 
culture of animal instead of avian 
origin (egg embryo), the company 


says that there is no transference of 
other avian diseases. 

TCND is manufactured by Poultry 
Health Laboratories, Davis, Cal., 
from patents held by the University 
of California. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7564 on the coupon and mail. 


7562—Hydraulic 
Truck Unloader 


A new truck unloader that incor- 
porates use of a single fixed hydraul- 
ic cylinder has been developed and 
| marketed by Straight Engineering 

Co. 


Designed specifically to accommo- 
date the large “semi,” this new truck 
unloader is said to be built to handle 
the heaviest loads. 

Advantages of the fixed hydraulic 


cylinder are its up and down straight 
movement, which eliminates lateral 
platform sway; elimination of all 
flexible hose connections in the hy- 
draulic line to the cylinder, and the 
need for only one set of “V” pack- 
ing, according to company officials. 

The unloader is also said to be ideal 
for platform scale installations. For 
additional information, check No. 
7562 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7566—Commodity 
Moisture Tester 


Information is now available from 
the United States Testing Co.'s in- 
strument and apparatus division on a 
newly developed commodity moisture 
tester that is designed for use in 
measuring the moisture in grains and 
other granular materials. 

The tester is said to have broad 
use in both production and laboratory 
applications. It performs a complete 
determination in less than 30 sec- 
onds. A large sample chamber re- 
duces the number of tests required 
to get representative moisture values. 
This chamber is removable and serves 
as a scoop when used with grains, 
powders and other loose materials. 

Applications of the Commodity 
Moisture Tester include monitoring 
production processes to prevent over- 
drying, checking commodities bought 
on a weight basis at the point of 
purchase and checking moisture of 
commodities and materials in stor- 
age. 

In operation, a sample is placed in 
the test chamber and the top plunger 
released. Pressure is applied by the 
operator with three or four quick 
manipulations of the hydraulic pump. 
The dial reading is converted to per- 
cent moisture with a chart provided 
with the instrument. Samples to be 
tested need not be weighed. The test- 
er is battery operated. 

For literature describing the Com- 
modity Moisture Tester, check No. 


7566 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 74738—Arsanilic acid booklets, 
Abbott Laboratories. 

No, 7474—Bulk delivery truck, 
Pameo, Inc. 

No. 7475—Cable socket for grain 
shovels, Brooks Machine & Mfg. Co. 

No. 7476—Conveyor belting, Corns 
Conveyor Belt Co. 

No. 7477—Moisture recorder leas- 
ing, Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 7478—Portable air filters, Full- 
er Co. 

No. 7479—Hog health product, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7480—Continuous weighing 
scale, B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7481—Trucklift safety device, 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 

No. 7482—Supplement for specialty 
feeds, Borden Special Products Co. 

No. 7483—Conveyor literature, Fin- 
co, Inc. 

No. 7484—Santoquin feeder for de- 
hy, Wenger Mixer Manufacturing. 

No. 7485—Vertical feed mixer, 
Shop Engineering Co. 

No. 7486—On-farm feed depot, 
Leach Mfg. Co. 

No. 7487—Boxcar unloading unit, 
Andrews Machine Co. 

No. 7488—Pellet mill die, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7489—Swine feed additive, 


| Hess & Clark. 


No. 7490—Broiler male, Barker & 
McMillan Hatchery, Inc. 

No. 7491—Automatic batching and 
mixing, Wisconsin Electrical Mfg. 

No. 7492—Farm mill using concen- 
trates, The General Supply & Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 74938—Self-cleaning conveyor, 
Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7494—Corn sheller for mobile 
mill, The Iowa Portable Mill Co. 

No. 7495—Truck blower unit, Rip- 
co, Inc. 

No. 7496—New automatic bagging 
scale, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7497—Equipment purchasing 
guide, The Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn. 

No. 7498—Feed bag coding, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. 

No. 7499—Automatic egg gatherer, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 7500—Grinding and mixing 
unit, Tusco Sales. 

No. 71501—Conveyor model bag 
closure, Minneapolis Sewing Machine 
Co. 

No. 7502 — Equipment literature, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7503—Basket extractor, V. C. 
Anderson Co. 

No. 7504—Portable pneumatic un- 
loader, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7505—Portable transfer unit, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7506—Automatic bulk handling 
equipment, The Henderson Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 7507—External fat application 
system, Wenger Mixer Manufactur- 
ing. 
No. '%508—Belt-propelled tripper, 
Finco; Inc. 

No. 7509—Ventilating fan record- 
ers, Service Recorder Co. 

No. 7510—Grain soaker-feeder, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7511—Vibration inducers, The 
Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 7512—Broiler feed additive, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7513—Air inlet for poultry 
houses, The Big Dutchman Automa- 
tic Poultry Feeder Co. 

No. 7514—Mixing equipment, Su- 
perweld Corp. 

No. 7515—Bulk feed body, Baugh- 
man Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7516—Vitamin A and D prod- 
ucts, Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 

No. %7517—Poultry house ventila- 
tion, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 

No. 7518—Self-powered grain 
spreader, General Equipment Co. 
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SELLIN' SAM 


“Instead of his briefcase, he brought his wife's diaper bag by mistake!" 


By Jim Zilverberg 


No. 7519—Dog food fortifier, Bor- 
den Special Products Co. 

No. 7520—Feed service merchan- 
dising program, William Davies Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7521—Centrifugal dust separa- 
tor, Day Co. 

No. 7522—Bulk weighing brochure, 
Toledo Scale Corp. 

No. 7528—Steam boilers, Sellers 
Engineering Co. 

No. 7524—Conveying 
valves, Systems Engineering & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7525 — Bulk feed unit, 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7526—Batch process controller, 
Control Equipment Corp. 

No. 7527—Air unloading for mo- 
bile units, Ripco, Inc. 

No. 7528—Gyro-cooler data sheet, 
Young Machinery Co., Inc. 

No. 7529— Pneumatic 
systems, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7530—Conveyor literature, 
Screw Conveyor Corp. 

No. 7531 
tion, 


try Feeder Co. 


FMC 


No. 7532 — Windowless poultry | 


houses, Masonite Corp. 


No. 75338—Portable feed manufac- | 


turing unit, Dodgen Industries. 

No. 7534—Automatic checkweigh- 
ers, Toledo Scale, Div. of Toledo 
Scale Corp. 

No. 7535—Automatic sampling de- 
vice, Gustafson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 1536— Package mill, Myers- 
Sherman Co. 

No. 7537—Bucket elevator, Pioneer 
Belting & Conveyor Equipment Corp. 


Fruen Milling Co. 


No. 7588 — All-purpose feed base, | 


| 
No. 7539—Sanitation product, Or- | 
ganic Soil Builders, Inc. | 
No. 7540—Newcastle disease vac- 
cine, Delaware Poultry Laboratories. 
No. 7541—Poultry and egg pig- | 
menting agent, Grain Processing | 
Corp. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


and rotary 


unloading | 


— Turkey house automa- 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 


No. 7542—Feeder unit, Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc. 
No. 7548 —Fiberglas fume hood, 
Laboratory Construction Co. 
No. 7544— High-speed railroad 
scales, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
No. 7545 — Proceedings of nitro- 


furan symposium, Hess & Clark. 

No. 7546—Pressure pneumatic sys- 
tems, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7547 — Disease, dosage chart, 
Merck Chemical division, Merck & 
Co., Inc. 

No. 7548— Portable air vibrator, 
The Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7549—Corn husker-sheller, Ha- 
ban Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7550 — Spinner 
Highway Equipment Co. 

No. 7551—Utility bucket elevator, 
| Universal Hoist Co. 
No. %7552— Detachable container 
system, The Heil Co. 

No. 7553—Metering pump, Madden 
| Corp. 

No. 7554—F low metering units, In- 
dustrial Powertronix, Inc. 

No. 7555—Heavy-duty vacuum car 
cleaner, Spencer Turbine Co. 

No. 7556—Hog feed additive, Ul- 
tra-Life Laboratories. 


gear cases, 
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The 
Treatment 
of Choice 
for 


BLY 


SCIENTISTS HAVE LONG SOUGHT to isolate the elusive virus | 
causing Blue Comb. Now, new studies by a Canadian Research I 
team provide conclusive evidence that (1) Blue Comb is not 
caused by a virus, but by a bacterium, and (2) that Neomycin 
alone among all antibiotics tested is effective against this bac- 
terium. Now, Gland-O-Lac’s NEO-My-SOL SOLUTION, with Neo- 
mycin as its active agent, is more than ever the treatment of 
choice for Blue Comb. Wet weather throughout the spring in 
many sections of the midwest has led to the greatest occurrence 
of Blue Comb for many years—so see your Gland-O-Lac serv- 
ice man or write today for full details of Blue Comb studies by 
Canadian researchers and recommendations for use of 
Gland-O-Lac’s NEO-My-SOoL SOLUTION. 


You can depend on 


AGS 


for progress in medication! 


The Gland-O-Lac Company...Omaha, Nebr. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS « 


FEED 
OEAL RS 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about the U-14 
plus a full line of other unloaders, bulk 
feed bodies, bulk and sack bodies, bulk 
fertilizer bodies. 


The low cost way to begin : 
bulk feed deliveries : 
with your present truck 


@ All three augers hydraulically driven— 
three floor traps 


@ Variable speed under-floor auger reduces 
pellet crushing 


® Any compartment can be unloaded first 
®@ Unloads 800 lbs. per minute 


able for truck joad- 
ing, pit unloading 


INSTALL THIS U-14 UNLOADER 


TRUCK KIT IN YOUR OWN SHOP. COMPLETE & 
MOUNTING INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED, Ne 


You CAN 


Won't interfere with 
other truck uses 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. FS QUIMBY, IOWA Phone 72 
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Recirculating 
Collectors 


Heavy Duty Inclined 
Drag Feeders 


Permanent 
Separators 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 
Tenth Avenue S.E. Dept.M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


crether Fe Feeders 


‘Dairymen Like Low-Protein Concentrates’ 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL. — Low 
protein-high energy concentrates are 
“proving to be money savers for a 
group of California dairymen,” ac- 
cording to John H. Evans, University 
of California extension farm advisor. 

Mr. Evans, farm advisor for San 
Luis Obispo County, says that 15 
dairymen are now using the less ex- 
pensive low protein-high energy con- 
centrates. And, he adds, their Dairy 
Herd Improvement Assn. records 
show that “the herds are producing 
every bit as well as when they were 
feeding more costly medium to high 
protein concentrates.” 

The trend began after a livestock 
nutrition school held here last win- 
ter, according to Mr. Evans. At that 
time, Robert D. Appleman, extension 
dairyman at the Davis campus of 
the University of California, discussed 
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Plenty: For instance, the experience and know-how of top salt nutritionists 
who see to it that Sterling Supermix Blusalt and our Feed and Farm Salt 
products are top quality, and that the trace element compounds used are 
stable, compatible with vitamin pre-mixes and available to livestock and 
poultry. Plus the advice of experienced field service personnel, on call to 
help you solve special feed mixing and salt handling problems. Plus the 
advanced engineering of Sterling's own mixing equipment, guaranteeing 
uniform blending of the seven vital trace elements with salt, the ideal car- 
rier, resulting in even distribution throughout your feeds. 

You see? You've got it in the bag: the sum of the entire resources of a 
company that wants to earn your business by giving you the finest salt 
products... and service. 


For Sterling Farm and Feed Salt products, call our District Office nearest you: 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI NEWARK NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO CHICAGO DETROIT NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING SALT 


& FEED 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY + CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


the value of the low protein-high en- 
ergy concentrates. 

Mr. Evans said that when dairy- 
men feed their herds good quality al- 
falfa hay free choice, “it’s the energy 
that’s important in the concentrate, 
not the protein.” 


Sample Concentrate 

The sample concentrate which one 
dairyman began feeding his herd of 
50 Guernsey cows consisted of 800 
Ib. of barley, 800 lb. of milo, 260 Ib 
of beet pulp, 140 Ib. of molasses and 
1% each of salt and dicalcium phos- 
phate. 

This mixture contains 7% digesti- 
ble protein and 77% total digestible 
nutrients, according to Mr. Evans. 

The dairyman had been giving the 
herd free choice alfalfa hay and a 
high protein concentrate possessing 
15 to 20% digestible protein and 70% 
or less total digestible nutrients, Mr. 
Evans commented. 

The sample concentrate costs him 
about $54 a ton, approximately $16 
a ton less than the high protein con- 
centrate. This has enabled him to 
save $90 a month for the past half 
year, according to Mr. Evans. 


Name Change Told 


DES MOINES—The name of In- 
terstate Bag Co. here has been 
changed to Great Plains Bag Co. 

Making the announcement was 
Marvin Pomerantz, president of the 
firm. He said the name change came 
as a result of a re-search of reg- 
istered names on file in the state of 
New York. He stated, “It was found 
that a subsidiary of the Albermarle 
Paper Co. has been and is now us- 
ing the name Interstate Bag Co.” 
Mr. Pomerantz said that the new 
name more accurately describes the 
marketing area of the new corpora- 
tion. 

The firm, which makes a complete 
line of multi-wall paper and textile 
bags and other packaging, has tem- 
porary offices in the Bankers Trust 
Building here. In late July the firm 
expects to move to new manufactur- 
ing and office facilities being erect- 
ed at 2201 Bell Ave. Mr. Pomer- 
antz commented. 


MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD GHEMICAL CO. 
2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


THE POULTRY 
MEAT INDUSTRY 
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MORE 
AND MORE 


Co66s 


Cross 


WHITE ROCKS 


All over the country broiler operators are 
joining the swing to Cobb White Rocks. And no 
wonder — they are specifically designed for 
creating extra margins of profit ali along the 
line. Write or telephone any Cobb representa- 
tive or distribution center for documented 
evidence. 


Distribution Centers From Coast to Coast 
and Overseas 


Cobb's Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Cencord, Mass. 
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This is what it all means : 


Vitamin E Many authorities consider vitamin E essential to a 
nutritionally complete diet for poultry, dogs, foxes, mink, and 
other animals. It is also classed officially with the essential human 
nutrients. Myvamix Vitamin E is the simple, sure way to provide 
what is recognized as good in the feed, good in the bird, good in 
the egg, good in people. 


20,000 International Units of vicamin E per pound. The only \ 
way you can be sure a feed has vitamin E is to add vitamin E. Sub- \ 
stances that merely protect vitamin E are worthless if there's no 

vitamin there to protect. With Myvamix, you know the E is there 

The cost is only a few dimes per ton of feed. 


VITAMIN E 


FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF REGISTERED FEEDS 


20,000 INTERNATIONAL UNITS OF VITAMIN E PER POUND 
IN THE FORM OF DISTILLED CONCENTRATE OF “oleae ACETATE ABSORBED 


ON SOY CARRIER. 


ADE IN ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A., 


DISTILLATIO INDUSTRIES pivision OF EASTMAN KODAK ComPANY 


d- When nature makes vitamin E, she gives to cach molecule a \ \ 

/ “right-handed” twist. A less effective form, known as ‘‘d/,"’ consists \ 
/ of both ‘‘right-hand"’ and ‘‘left-hand"’ molecules in equal num- 

bers. The vitamin E in Myvamix, like the vitamin E in nature, is all , ee 

| ““right-handed*’—all d-. It’s 36% more potent than the man-made 

varicty. \ 


___ alphe- At least seven plant substances—tocopherols—have vita- 
min E activity. Far and away the most effective member of the 
| tocopherol family, biologically speaking, is ‘‘alpha.’’ To equate | 
tocopherol with vitamin E is misleading. Corn, for example, is 
} rich in tocopherol. But nearly 90% of its tocopherol is in non- 
“‘alpha"’ forms of weak vitamin E effect. ‘‘Alpha,"’ the biologically 
effective tocopherol, is what you get in Myvamix Vitamin E 


tocopheryl acetate The “‘acetate’’ means that the vitamin E in 
\ Myvamix is really stable. Tests show no loss of potency even after 
storage in finished feeds for six months at 100° F. The full potency 

you put in the feed is there when the feed is fed. 

\ 


es soy grits The vitamin E in Myvamix is on a dry, non-dusting soy / 


grits base. We use grits instead of meal because they have less fiber, / 6 
less moisture, more protein, more uniform particle size, and are / 

dusted to remove hulls and powder. All this means a higher quality 

product, one that's as easy to handle as anything in your mill } 


DPi This is the place to come for information or a quotation on 
Myvamix Vitamin E. Write Distillation Products Industries, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago ¢ Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto ¢ Or call the distributor 


nearest you. 
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Changing Agriculture Idea 


When Smiley Johnson, Joe’s handy 
sign man and truck driver, came into 
Joe's office late that July day, he 
was not smiling. In fact, he had a 
sober look on his face 

“What's the matter, Smiley?” 
asked Joe. “Something wrong?” 

Smiley looked a little alarmed. 
“Say, how can you tell? Does my 


expression give away what I'm think- 
ing?” 

Joe chuckled, leaned back and fold- 
ed his hands behind his head. “Well, 
slightly. I know you pretty well, 
Smiley. You've worked here eight 
years. I ought to know something 
about your reactions.” 

Smiley chuckled. “Say, perhaps 
that’s why I always lose my best 


girls. They can read my mind. I hope 
I’m not getting like Milt.” 

Both Joe and Smiley laughed 
heartily. 

“Putting jokes aside, Joe, I really 
have something on my mind. And it 
concerns our business and our farm- 
er friends.” 

“You have? Well, let’s hear it,” 
Joe invited. 


Put your head 
your shoulders! 


It will help you recognize Burlap’s biggest 
advantage to you. You will realize that any customer is 
better off with Burlap ...therefore, you are, too! 


For instance, Burlap bags will support a return-bag program. 
So even if other packaging materials are lower 
in price, Burlap is lower in cost. Look at Burlap 
from your customer’s viewpoint. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Smiley took a chair. As Rusty 
Hagen, the bookkeeper, looked up 
questioningly, Smiley said, “No, you 
can stay, Rusty. It’s nothing pri- 
vate.” 

“Okay,” said the faithful bookkeep- 
er, going back to work. 

Smiley crossed one leg over the 
other. “Joe,” he said, “I was reading 
a farm magazine during the lunch 
hour, and it started me thinking.” 

“Good,” said Joe. “You can't keep 
up with what’s happening in agricul- 
ture unless you keep in touch with 
the magazine articles.” 


Declining Farm Number 

“I read,” said Smiley, “that in 1950 
this country had 5,380,000 farms. In 
1960 there were 4 million farms. And 
predictions are that by 1965 there 
will be only 3 million farms.” 

“I've read figures like that, too,” 
said Joe. ‘Farms are getting bigger 
and there are fewer small farms. 
That’s why we are putting lots of 
sales effort on the big feeders.” 

Smiley nodded. “But, Joe, we don’t 
want to forget the small farmer.” 

“No, we're not forgetting him. We 
are anxious to get his business, too, 
whatever it is. But we can’t keep 
him in business if that is what you 
mean.” 

“I do mean something of the sort, 
Joe,” Smiley said seriously. “Perhaps 
such a farmer can’t earn all of his 
living on a farm. But he can con- 
tinue to earn part of his living there. 
And a heck of a lot of them still 
want to continue to live on farms.” 

“If they can afford to financially,” 
Joe put in. 

“Sure. And we can help them.” 

Joe put his hands on his knees. 
“Well, Smiley, how do you propose 
to help the small farmer stay on 
the farm?” 

The employee's face was serious. 
“Joe, we know that lots of farmers 
on small acreage have part time or 
full time jobs elsewhere. They do 
the farm work when they get home 
from their other jobs. Or the wife 
or children help with the farm work. 
Somehow, it gets done, the family 
stays on the farm and has some in- 
dependence and income.” 

“Right. I think we'll always have 
some people like that. And we want 
their business. I've found that such 
customers pay their bills promptly 
as a rule, for they have cash income 
all the months of the year—those 
town jobs help out.” 


Small Farm Business 

“Yes, just thinking about it, I know 
we have many such customers. We 
sell them feed for a few pigs, some 
chickens, or ducks. And they buy 
machinery such as garden tractors, 
lawn and garden tools, etc. Those 
items carry a good profit margin.” 

“But we can’t do anything more 
for those customers, Smiley.” 

“Yes we can, Joe. We can make a 
survey of our territory and find out 
what the small farmers are doing 
for extra income besides working at 
town jobs.” 

Smiley paused to let his statement 
sink in. “There are some customers 
who set up trout farms and pheasant 
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from Dr. Salsbury’s exclusively 


Dr. Salsbury’s famous Wavac (drinking-water vaccine) is now packaged 
in a new ten-pack container that makes it easier to stock, handle, and sell. 
Note the new look . . . neat, compact appearance... ten bottles of Wavac nested “ 
in a glistening, frosty white carton made of expandable polystyrene. ? 
Two kinds of Wavac to meet every flock need: Wavac in combined form 

to protect against Newcastle disease and infectious bronchitis; and 

Newcastle Wavac in single form. Wavac in the new Vac-Pak is being advertised 

to your customers. They’re looking for the “new look” in vaccine packaging — 

Vac-Pak. So stock and sell Wavac in the new Vac-Pak carton. 

Contact your Dr. Salsbury’s representative or write direct. ; 


@ Convenient, easy to handle and store, highly 
resistant to impact damage. 


@ Vac-Pak is color-coded. Sealing tape identifies the 
contents, serial number, expiration date. 


@ Same high-quality Wavac so well known to 
poultrymen everywhere. 


@ Each bottle completely labeled—all directions 
on or inside fold-out label (see at right) 


LABORATORIES 


lowa, U.S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 
MORE THAN PRODUCTS —A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


J 

Get Famous WAVAC in — | 
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farms on their land, as_ sidelines. 
There’s a trend now for some farm- 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


FLAX 


ers to try to get city folks to spend 
vacations on a farm, at $65 to $80 . 
per week per family. And some farm- 
ers could raise more fruits and prod- 
uce to sell at their own produce 
stands on the roadside. With all the 
motor traffic we have today, these 
roadside stands would get more busi- 
ness for some farmers.” 

Joe nodded. “Yes, to a certain ex- 
tent that’s true. People like to buy 
those things fresh off the farm.” 

“And then there are some farm- 
ers with certain types of machinery 
that could do custom work for oth- 
er farmers,” Smiley suggested. “Joe, 


if we contacted our county agent, 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


I'll bet he could get together a list 
of all the part time jobs farmers 
can get and what sidelines they can 
operate right on their farms for ad- 
ditional income.” 

Joe’s eyes began to brighten. “And 
then what?” 

“Well, we could list these jobs and 


A SKILLED HAND IN NUTRITION ... AT WORK FOR YOU 


This illustration is built around the formula for 
vitamin A—a suitable one for Nopco because feed 
men everywhere associate us with Micratized® 
Vitamin A and Capstress!™ two vitamin A prod- 
ucts of exceptional stability and availability. But 
they associate us with much more. In addition to 
producing a wide range of high-quality micro- 
nutrients, we render a valuable service in helping 
to develop feed formulations tailored to your re- 
quirements. Our Technical Service Bureau has 
qualifications unsurpassed for working with you 


on a full series of balanced, highly effective feeds 
that will be profitable to you and of maximum 
benefit to your customers’ poultry and livestock. 
Depend on Nopco for the skill that makes your 
feeds uniformly successful. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY (jg) 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. ® 
Plants: Harrison, NJ. ¢ Richmond, Calif. ¢ Cedartown, Ga. ¢ London, Canada 
Mexico, D.F. « Corbeil, France « Sydney, Australia 
Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium p 
enzymes and other products 


ACME Co 
SALES CHaany 


J. BisHoP 


“What happened while 
lunch?" 


| was out to 


sidelines in our monthly bulletin,” 
Smiley went on. “We could name 
farmers in the county who have side- 
lines—if they’ll let us do it—and all 
this information could help to put 
more hope into the hearts of many 
farmers with small acreage. It might 
be just the information they are 
looking for to keep them on the 
farm.” 

“Say, it might at that, Smiley,” 
said Joe enthusiastically. “Now I am 
getting the full impact of your idea. 
This would be public service on our 
part. It would show the farmers that 
we are trying to help them, especial- 
ly those with this problem. I'll work 
this up, contact the county agent 
and see what we can do. Thanks for 
a fine suggestion, Smiley. I won't 
forget you on pay day. Keep right on 
thinking of ideas which you believe 
we can use to keep our business op- 
erating at a profit. As owner, I can 
get only so many ideas. I need all 
the ideas you boys can think of to 
bring all of us profit and a good 
wage.” 


Eli Lilly & Co. Awards 
27 Research Grants 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Eli Lilly 
& Co., Indianapolis, has awarded 27 
research grants to scientists at agri- 
cultural experiment stations. Part of 
a continuing company program, the 
grants provide financial aid to scien- 
tists engaged in both basic and ap- 
plied agricultural research. 

Recipients of the major grants and 
their areas of investigation are in- 
cluded below: 

Dr. S. L. Balloun, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, evaluation of tylosin 
in turkeys; Dr. W. M. Beeson, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, 
evaluation of tylosin and other anti- 
biotics in swine, and Dr. R. M. Me- 
lampy, Iowa State University, control 
of reproductive phenomena of swine 
and cattle. 

Dr. R. L. Morter, Purdue Univer- 
sity, evaluation of tylosin in control- 
ling leptospiruria in hamsters, and 
Dr. R. L. Sweat, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, study of respiratory 
diseases of cattle (a joint grant-in- 
aid with Corn States Laboratories, 
Inc., Lilly veterinary subsidiary). 

Dr. D. M. Thrasher, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, eval- 
uation of tylosin and tylosin-strepto- 
mycin combinations in growing-fin- 
ishing swine, and Dr. R. C. Wahl- 
strom, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, evaluation of tylosin for 
the prevention and treatment of 
scours in baby pigs and levels of ty- 
losin in creep rations for pigs. 
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Reprints Available 


TABLE 


may be obtained at these prices: 


Single copy 20c 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 


3 to 5 copies 10¢ each 
10 of more 5¢ each 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished a reasonable number 
of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


copylies) of the 1961 Feedstufts 
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Case Histories Analyzed 


Feed Men Consider Factors Involved 
In Proposed Feed Plant Projects 


By ROGER BERGLUND 

beedstuffs Managing Editor 
MANIIATT!N KANSAS Sup- 
pose you had a business in Kansas 
which included: A locker plant and 


meat processing operation; a feed | 


dealership which included sale of 
about 1,000 tons of manufactured 
feed annually, a mobile mill and six 
tanks for bulk feed; an egg collecting 
and handling business. You were con- 
sidering adding stationary feed mill- 
ng facilities and expanding the feed 
operation. Would it pay to go ahead 
on a feed mill? 

Or, suppose you were located in a 
community where there was no feed 
mill, where farmers would like to 
have feed milling services, but where 
livestock population was quite lim- 
ited. Would it be possible to build 
and operate profitably a feed mill to 
serve the nearby area? 

These situations were discussed as 
case histories at a feed plant feasi- 
bility workshop held at Kansas State 
University by the formula feed ex- 
tension staff. The idea was to present 
situations where people were consid- 
ering the feasibility of building feed 
mills and then consider whether or 
how it might be possible to go ahead 
This, of course, involved considera- 
tion of the market area and sales po- 
tential, competitive picture, etc. 

The two cases were described, and 
then feed men on hand for the two 
day workship analyzed the situations 
and offered suggestions on possible 
solutions to the problems posed. Pres- 


Technical Assistance 
On Mills Discussed 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—If a 
feed man decides to proceed with a 
mill building or remodeling project, 
he will have to go to someone for 
technical assistance in planning and 
building the facilities. 

Representing the engineering, 
equipment and building services in 
discussions at the feed plant feasi- 
bility workshop at Kansas State Uni- 
versity was G. M. Spencer, Ernest- 
Spencer Engineering Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. Mr. Spencer described his 
firm as one which has designed and 
built all types of facilities for the 
grain and feed industries, including 
“turnkey” mill jobs. 


He brought out various considera- 
tions in planning and building a feed 
plant, including some basic informa- 
tion on types of plants, types of con- 
struction, etc. 

Basic types of custom and other 
mills in the area were listed as: (1) 
Straight meal, (2) meal and molasses, 
(3) meal, molasses mixing and pel- 
leting. In most custom mills, one will 
need a hammermill, a roller mill (in 
Kansas, mostly dry rolling), mixer, 
scale for measuring ingredients, mo- 
lasses mixer and, in some instances, 
pelleting facilities. 

Very important is to keep traffic 
flow in mind in planning a mill. Two 


| driveways are preferred—one for re- 


ceiving, another for bulk load-out. 

It was acknowledged that, in some 
instances, feed men have not had a 
very good idea of the business poten- 
tial in their areas but that often, 
after building a new mill, it has been 


found that more and better service | 


has brought in more customers. 
Mr. Spencer said that plants with 
which he is familiar have had bins 
ranging from 10 to 38 in number. If 
a firm has an operation with bulk 
soybean and cottonseed meals, the 


| mill probably should have at least 


(Turn to ASSISTANCE, page 70) 


entation and discussion of the case 
histories were among concluding fea- 
tures of the workshop, which was 
held to help feed men make sound 
decisions on possible mill building or 
remodeling projects. 

(Also see stories and articles in 
the June 10 and 24 and July 1 issues 
of Feedstuffs for other material pre- 

(Turn to page 68) 


Advice Offered 
On Putting Mill 


Plans Into Action 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Once a 
feed firm has made plans to go ahead 
with a mill building or remodeling 
project and all of the plans and fi- 
nancing arrangements have been 
made, it is necessary to establish 
sound sales and management pro- 
grams. 

The planning and management 
steps which follow the mill planning 
and building were stressed by Dr. 
Robert Schoeff and Richard Baker 
of the feed extension staff at Kansas 
State University in the concluding 
sessions of the feed plant feasibility 
workshop at K-State. 

Here were some of the things 
which were listed as being necessary 
in putting the feed mill plans into 
action: 

1. Communicate the plans to com- 
pany personnel. Also draw ideas and 
suggestions from employees. 

2. Employment of competent su- 
pervisory and other personnel is of 
vital importance. A new mill can be 
no better than the persons who run 
it. 

3. Plan an effective sales program. 
A mill will not sell itself. 

4. Set up controls to measure re- 
sults. This includes cost controls and 
systems so that management can 
know costs by functions within a 
mill. Go back to goals and objectives 
and compare results with them. 

Sound analysis and planning and 
determination of feasibility must pre- 
cede any mill project, but then good 
management and effective cost con- 
trol also are necessary. 


BETTER COST RECORDS 
ARE NEEDED 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
fact that many feed businesses do not 
have good production cost records 
and accounting systems was brought 
out in discussion at the feed plant 
feasibility workshop at Kansas State 
University. 

A mill builder said that he had 
asked operators of 10 plants—mills 
which cost from $30,000 to $350,000 
—for figures on costs per ton. He 
said that he was not able to get a 
good figure on costs per ton for feed 
mill operation. 

One firm did say that for labor, 
power, depreciation and insurance, 
costs averaged $2.25 per ton. The av- 
erage service charge was $3 per ton. 

A firm whose operations included 
pelleting indicated that service 
charges averaged $4.90 per ton. Di- 
rect production costs on manufac- 
tured feed were said to be $3.75 per 
ton. 

A question was raised on what one 
might expect in a local feed business 
in the way of profit on sales. The 
feed men were told that in an Ohio 
study of elevators and feed mills, the 
gross was reported at 10 to 15%, 
with a net of 2 to 5% profit on sales. 
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Designed 
Sell! 


bags by Chase 


Your package is the “picture” of your product to your customers and prospects. To make 
the picture attractive Chase’s Art Department is ready to help you design a brand to achieve 
just the right effect for your purpose. Skilled color printing craftsmen follow through to 
give you a bag that does a top selling job. 


And to make your bag serve—longer and better—we insist on the finest bag materials available, 
bought in the open market and thus not limited to a single source. Our “kraftsmen’”’ turn 
these into the toughest bags you ever put feed, seed, fertilizer, chemicals—or anything 
If you want bags that are designed to sell 


as well as made to serve, call your Chase Man. CHASE BAG COMPAN 
355 Lexington Avenu 


Or write us. 


into. 


sue - New York 17. 


*A Chase bag will make your product a Very Important Package. 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE » PLASTIC - CONSUMER-SIZE AND LAMINATED BAGS 
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to market time. 


With Zoamix® coccidiostat in the feed you sell, you offer broiler 
growers a definite plus. Growers need not substitute a second feed. 
No withdrawal time is required. And birds are protected right 

up to the time they are marketed. 

Zoamix is also approved for use on replacement birds. Under 
moderate exposure conditions, immunity is normally secured at 
14 weeks of age. 

Zoamix permits maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. And it won’t cause injury if accidentally fed to laying 
hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 

Zoamix has advantages for the feed manufacturer, too. 

It eliminates the need for stocking an array of specific products which 
only tend to confuse the customer and result in costly stock 
duplication for you. Zoamix is economical, quick and easy to assay.’ 
There are no mixing or storage problems. 

You'll make more profits . . . have fewer problems . . . more 
satisfied customers with Zoamix coccidiostat. For further 
information, and data to aid you in registration, write: 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road Building, Midland, 
Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales. 

Free educational film. “Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,”’ a 22-minute 
sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, 

is now available for screening or group showings. Film has many references 


to the poultry industry. For bookings, contact your Dow Feed Industry 
sales representative. 


1-Minute test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to 
make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales 
representative. 


Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- 
able to feed company servicemen. Helps prevent spreading 
disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow 
representative for details. 


a THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Midland, Michigan 
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sented and discussed at the work- 
shop.) 

Without going into the details of 
the individual situations, it may be of 
interest to note some of the sugges- 
tions and comments made by the 
feed men attending the workshop. 

CASE HISTORY 1—This was the 
situation involving the locker plant, 
produce business, mobile mill, ete. 
The owner indicated that his total 
business currently was about $250,- 


000 a year, with the meat processing | 
part of the operations increasing 
most. Asked whether the mobile mill | 


was making a profit, the owner said 
that at first it lost money but that 
now, with a new operator, it was re- 
turning a “good net.” 

He said that if he started a new 
stationary mill, he also would retain 
the mobile mill. The owner said that 
there should be a good potential for 
more business but that there were 
problems of capital and personnel, 
among others. 


BULK FAIR IN ST. PAUL—Representatives of 60 manufacturers were on 
hand with over $500,000 worth of equipment at the fourth Butler Midwest 
Bulk Feed Fair held recently at the Minnesota State Fairgrounds in St. Paul. 


Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, and other equipment companies co- 
operated in the two-day event. Photo shows part of the equipment display that 
attracted visitors from midwestern states and Canada. Equipment displayed 
at the fair included bulk storage, handling and delivery equipment, mobile 
mills and other feed handling and processing facilities. 


ACCURACY 


ALL IN A 


DAY'S WORK 
WITH A 


MOISTURE TESTER! 


New Model 500-RC makes 300 to 400 
tests each working day! 


ACCURACY 


Here's all you d 


When the trucks start rolling in, you need accurate, reliable 
tests fast. And that’s the way you get 'em ... in a minute or 
less . :. with the STEINLITE 500-RC. Its larger 250 gram 
sample gives you a truer test of the entire load, is less critical 
to weigh out. Quick, four-step operation, simplified charts, 
and “memory refresher” instruction panel all help save time, 
save mistakes, save money. 


Other points to compare: 4% to 36% moisture range; 
calibrated to U.S.D.A. standards; special dustproof, anti-static 
construction; free loaner service; full year’s guarantée. 


Trade up! Your 500-RC will pay for itself over and over in 
time and accuracy savings! Write for complete information 
and liberal trade-in allowance on your present tester. 


1. Weigh out 250 
gram sample 


2. Pour into 500-RC funnel 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


4. Check meter and find 
moisture content on chart 


3. Note temperature and 


| poultry and egg a 
| It might pay to consider instituting a 


| part 


release sample into 


test cell DEPT. FS-7, 618 W. JACKSON BLVD. @ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Here are some of the _ points 
brought out in discussions: 
—For one thing, it was suggested 

that the business be incorporated. 

-One possibility would be to drop 
all parts of the business except meat 
processing and the locker plant and 
concentrate capital and efforts on 
that. 

Another would be to analyze the 
feed potential, equipment and per- 


| sonnel needs, see whether extra lines 


could be added without extra help, 
and possibly expand with present fa- 
cilities. 

—Or, it might be possible to ex- 
pand in feed but still stay in the 
and meat businesses. 


small grain bank operation. 

In all of this, one feed man said, 
it would appear that the management 
might not have enough experience 
in all aspects of the business—feed, 
poultry, meat, etc.—and that it would 
be necessary to employ a good spe- 
cialist to run the feed part of the 
business. This could be a key factor. 

—Another suggestion was to con- 


| solidate the business in one location. 


The present facilities are at different 
locations. One feed man said the op- 
erations were too scattered and that 
this would present problems if an ef- 
fort were made to expand in feed. 
—One proposal was that the owner 
try to consolidate the mobile opera- 
tion and operate the mobile unit at 
the town location as a stationary mill 
of the time, using bulk tanks, 
and possibly having a grain bank op- 
eration. The owner said, however, 


| that his mobile unit currently was 


busy most of the time in the field. 
Also suggested was the possibil- 

ity, in view of the existing produce 

business, of instituting some type of 


| quality egg program which also would 


increase the need for feed. 

‘No general conclusion was 
reached. However, the need for sound 
market analysis, long range planning, 
etc., was brought out in connection 
with this or any other feed business. 


CASE HISTORY 2—This situation 
involved a community with a limited 
livestock population. There was some 
optimism that livestock production 
would increase eventually because of 
the availability of grain. However, on 
the basis of the limited livestock pop- 
ulation, other mills in the general 
area, etc., it would not be profitable 
to go ahead with a new mill. Never- 
theless, comments were made by the 
feed men which are of general inter- 
est to anyone contemplating a new or 
expanded feed operation. 

—One feed man put it this way: 
“We don’t have all the facts neces- 
sary to make a decision, but if one 
were to make available all the serv- 
ices (grinding, rolling, shelling, pel- 
leting, storage, etc.) which some peo- 
ple want, I would recommend that 
my competitor build the plant. The 
minimum investment in a mill would 
be about $175,000 if one were to of- 
fer all the services mentioned as de- 
sirable by farmers in the communi- 
ty.” 

—It was stated that if one aver- 
aged $6 per ton on everything going 
through the plant, and if he had 
about all of the milling business in 
the community, he still would not 
have enough gross. 

—One feed man said that the goal 
in his firm is to net $1 per ton on 


Serving Mills & Breeders 
For Over 30 Years 
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Extend quality control 
over your feed after 
leaves your plant... 
Use Pont IMPEDEX 


Keeps feeds mold-free even in hot, humid storage! 


MOISTURE PICK UP— CHICKEN RATIONS Distribution delays . . . storage in hot, humid bulk 
90% RELATIVE HUMIDITY (80° F.) and tank cars, warehouse and dealer bins... all pave 
(20 g samples-3/4” thick) the way for mold to take hold and reduce the quality 
of the best of feed. Now Du Pont “‘Impedex” helps 
you extend quality control over your feed after it 
3 16 = — leaves your plant. 
5 15 Du Pont I mpedex guards against mold growth 
- TL throughout distribution . . . right up to the farm feed 
4 a4 L-~ bin itself. Here’s why: When feeds begin to heat, 
2 13 Zo mold development takes place. To stop mold before 
it can start, ““Impedex” attacks the cause of mold by 
= 12 — retarding heating in feeds, even in hot, humid stor- 
¥ 11 ~~. age. It can double, even triple the storage life of com- 
mercial feed ingredients and formulations ... helps 
Time (HOURS) palatability. 
Graph above indicates the rapid of HERE’S WHAT MOLD-RETARDING 
ble below shows how low levels of economical Du Pont “Impedex” double te ss 
= aeaes life of typical poultry feeds at various moisture aie. DU PONT “IMPEDEX”’ DOES FOR_YOU 


protects the high quality you put in the bag 


EFFECT OF IMPEDEX® IN POULTRY RATIONS e increases customer confidence in your products 
e cuts feed returned due to mold 
Days of mold-free life at 90° F. 
@ broadens markets through extended shipping areas 
Ne 0.10% 0.16% 0.20% e reduces drying problems 
% moisture “Impedex”™ “Impedex” “Impedex”’ “Impedex” 
13 7-17 23-30+ 30+ 30 
15 3.9 8-17 15-26 25-304 Economical Du Pont “Impedex”’ is easy to use. In- 
17 2-6 5-10 7-12 11-15 clude it as a dry mix with feed or as part of a liquid 
ingredient. It blends easily . . . is non-corrosive and 
Days of mold-free life at 70° F. will not affect the color or taste of your feeds. 
13 14-30+ 30+ 30+ 30+ For longer mold-free life and greater quality con- 
15 6-18 16-30+ 30+ 30+ trol, include Du Pont ‘‘Impedex” mold inhibitor in 
17 4-12 10-20 14-24 22-30 your feeds. For further information about “Impedex’”’, 
contact your local Du Pont sales representative. 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY Sodium Propionate NF 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) Atlanta 8, Georgia....... 739 W. Peachtree St. Palo Alto, Calif.............. 701 Welch Road 
industrial and Biochemicals Department Houston > 4215 Richmond Ave. Western Springs, Ill..........4- 40-47 Street 


: Wynnewood, Penna..... 308 E. Lancaster Ave. 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


tn Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited.... P.O. Box 660, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


- 
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feed going through the mill but that 
in this case it would be 50¢ or less. 
Even if one were most optimistic and 
figured on 8,500 tons a year through 
the mill—after also figuring on capi- 
tal required for accounts receivable 
and inventory, there would be no net 
at all after also figuring interest on 
the money invested. 

—It was pointed out that, if there 
was the possibility of more livestock 
later, a strong educational campaign 
would be needed in this or similar 
areas to increase interest in animal 
agriculture. 

One suggestion was to start a 
custom feedlot in connection with a 
mill. This would increase feeding and 
provide some “captive” feed ton- 
nage. However, it was noted that this 
also would increase capital require- 
ments for anyone involved. Also, one 
person said that it would not be pos- 
sible at a new feedlot in this area to 
offer the veterinary service, nutri- 
tion service, etc., that was available 


at a large custom feedlot in the re- 
gion. 

—Another suggestion was to start 
with a roller and a mixer, a feed 
plant costing $40,000 or $50,000, a 
feedlot where one would feed his own 
and farmers’ cattle. 

—In general, however, it appeared 
that there was not much interest in 
a major feed mill project in this area. 


ASSISTANCE 


(Continued from page 64) 


15 bins. This might include four grain 
bins, eight bins over a hopper scale, 
a bin for a molasses mixer if mo- 
lasses mixing is to be done and three 
bins for load-out (two equipped with 
reversing screw feeders so that feed 
also can be run back into the hopper 
scale). 

Mr. Spencer listed the various en- 
gineering and building services avail- 


able. These include professional en- 
gineers (who may charge %% for 
preliminary work and 5 to 6% if the 
feed firm builds from the engineer’s 
plans); machinery manufacturer rep- 
resentatives, where the manufacturer 
provides plans and specifications and 
construction and installation work is 
sublet; machinery firms which pro- 
vide the engineering along with sale 
of equipment; local millwrights who 
may get engineering and plans from 
machinery firms; contractors who 
provide engineering along with build- 
ing and installation in a “turnkey” 
price, where engineering services are 
in the total price but may average 
about 4% per job. 

Costs of plants vary greatly, Mr. 
Spencer noted. He said that in a 
project costing up to $50,000, con- 
struction may be wood frame. In the 
case of mills costing from $50,000 to 
$250,000, steel plants generally are 
built. Above $250,000, slip-form con- 
crete may be used. 


the 
new 
Richardson 


To 24* bags per minute... 


Richardson SPEEDAC can boost output and cut costs in your mill, too. 
Don’t delay another day! Get this top flight performer working for you! 
Write or phone Richardson Scale Company, Clifton, N. J. 
*On pellets and crumbles; 16 bags per minute on mashes and meals. 
" Accuracy capability—up to 2 sigma 1 ounce. 


| MATERIALS HANOLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 | 


2 


LINE 


25—50—100 lb. open-mouth paper or textile bags 


Get more bags per minute...+1 ounce accuracy...with the new Richardson 
SPEEDAC line...thanks to the new SPEEDAC unit, a dramatic break- 
through in high performance weighing. In addition, the SPEEDAC line 
embodies all the know-how, all the time-tested features which have made 
Richardson the leader in the industry for 60 years. 


new high accuracy 


Sales and service Branches in Principal Cities. Also manufactured in 
England, France and Australia. Richardson Scales conform to U. S. 
Weights and Measures H-44 for your protection. 


PENB Sets Dates for 
’62 Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO — The Poultry & Egg 
National Board has announced that 
its 22nd annual meeting will be held 


at the Palmer House in Chicago 
March 19-21, 1962, according to Lloyd 
H. Geil, general manager. 

The 1962 fall board of directors 
meeting will be held in Chicago's 
Bismarck Hotel Nov. 1. The PENB 
1961 executive committee meetings 
are scheduled for July 19 in Min- 
neapolis during the American Poul- 
try & Hatchery Federation session, 
and Oct. 31 in Chicago. The com- 
mittee’s 1962 meetings are in Feb- 
ruary at a time to be selected dur- 
ing the Fact Finding Conference in 
Kansas City, and March 19 in Chi- 
cago. 

Being planned by an industry-wide 
committee in cooperation with the 
PENB staff, the annual meeting will 
provide an opportunity to gain up-to- 
the-minute ideas on increasing egg 
and poultry meat consumption. In- 
ternationally-known authorities will 
give profit-making tips, sharply di- 
rected to the egg and poultry in- 
dustry. 

Poultrymen will become better ac- 
quainted with PENB’s rapidly-ex- 
panding promotional programs and 
play key roles in shaping future pro- 
grams through special sessions at the 
annual meeting. “This meeting is be- 
ing planned to benefit everybody in 
the egg and poultry and related 
industries,” Mr. Geil emphasized. 


Tops C mas 53 


WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 
—A nearby woman feed dealer and 
53-year-old grandmother, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite B. Maxfield of North Hart- 
land, Vt., graduated with honors 
from Junior College of Albany, Al- 
bany, N.Y., completing a two-year 
course of study in the general busi- 
ness branch as top student. 

Her high school education inter- 
rupted by marriage in 1926 and rais- 
ing a family of seven children, then 
interests in 16 grandchildren, Mrs. 
Maxfield resumed her studies in 1959 
after passing a high school equiva- 
lency test. For the past two years 
she roomed in Albany and returned 
week-ends to the farm, feed and 
coal business, and other business ac- 
tivities in North Hartland. 

Besides managing the Maxfield 
Coal & Feed Co., North Hartland, 
with her sons, she operates a 700- 
acre dairy farm there, a roadside 
stand and a maple syrup production 
and sales business. She has served 
as secretary of the New England 
Milk Producers Assn. local in Wind- 
sor, Vt. 

Post-graduate plans, she says, are 
to spend several months in South 
America to perfect her Spanish. 


SINON 


BRAND 
PURE REEF 


Oyster Shell 


® Steady Profits 
® Highest Quality 
© Best Service 


White Shell 


CORP. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Distributed by —————. 
Edward R. Bacon Grain Co. 


| 177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 
L 
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LATEST FEEDING METHODS CAN HELP YOU 
INCREASE BEEF-CATTLE PROFITS 


Important trends in beef-cattle feeding include the 
use of (1) low-roughage, high-energy diets, (2) 
fermentation feed supplements, and (3) additional 
Vitamin A fortification. These practices, and others 
that contribute to the more efficient use of feed, 
are vitally important when one considers that 
feed represents up to 75% of the cost of finishing 
beef for market. 


‘Ay Cuts feedlot 


bloat and scours 


In many parts of the country, feeders are switching to 
the use of low-roughage, high-energy rations from start 
to finish during the feeding period. Unfortunately, the 
use of such rations frequently causes bloat, founder, 
scours ... and lost profits! 


Low roughage...high concentrate ...no bloat! 


The addition of DYNAFAC 
to high-energy rations ef- 
fectively reduces the inci- 
dence of bloat. The first 
developed 
for beef-cattle rations, 
DyNAFAC helps keep cattle 
on feed, aids in increasing 
growth and feed conver- 
sion, and can help produce 
lighter-weight cattle faster 
... the kind that produce 
more desirable, nonwasty 
primal cuts. DYNAFAC is a 
feed additive you can’t 
afford to pass up! It works 
well with corn, barley or 
milo-based rations and can 
return as much as one 
dollar for every dime in- 
vested! 


Recommended use levels: For feeder cattle—1.5 to 2 
grams per head per day. For beef calves—.9 to 1 gram 
per head per day .. . a cost of less than 1¢ per day! 


STABIMIX’A To help 


prevent or treat Vitamin A deficiency 


Feedlot rations, which do not contain newly-harvested 
top-quality grains, can lose much of their vitamin A 
content before reaching the feed bunks. This lack of 
vitamin A can weaken stockers’ and feeders’ resistance 
to pinkeye, respiratory infections and diarrhea. What’s 
more, animals grazing on poor range or pasture. . . espe- 
cially during dry spells . . . may also suffer from A-avi- 
taminosis. Cows on vitamin A-deficient rations may 
abort or drop premature, blind or weak calves. 


To improve your feeding program and to help main- 
tain herds in good health, Merck now offers three 
products: DYNAFAC... STABIMIX A... and AGROZYME. 
Read about them here. Then, for further informa- 


tion, or to place your order, contact your feed 

supplier or Merck Feed Products Rep- 

resentative. Merck Chemical Division, MERCK 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


Losses due to vitamin A deficiency can be prevented! 
Remove doubts about the vitamin A content or avail- 
ability of the feedstuffs you use. Give cattle full benefit 
of all the vitamin A they need by using STaBimix A! 
It is economical to use and stable under all conditions. 
Recommended use levels: For cattle of all ages—1,000- 
2,000 units per 100 pounds of body weight daily. For 
cows during last 2monthsof gestationand first 3 monthsof 
lactation— 15,000-20,000 units per cow per day. 


FOR A VITAMIN A FEED SUPPLEMENT. 


weight-gains and feed efficiency 


This modern fermentation feed supplement, when added 
to beef-cattle fattening rations, increases the nutritional 
value of low-moisture corn and western barley. The use 
of AGROZYME can result in greater liveweight gains and 
increased profit margins over feed costs. That means a 
greater return for each feed dollar you invest! 

Growth responses stimulated by AGROZYME have been 
recorded as high as 24% ... feed 
savings as great as 12% ... and 
extra profits as high as $10.60 per 
finished steer! Profit-building results 
like these have been substantiated 
in experiment stations and commer- 
cial feedlots across the country. 

AGROZYME belongs in your feeding 
program. Why not set up your own 
split-lot trials and see for yourself? 


Recommended use level: .0075 
pounds per head per day. 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK MERCK & CO 


A 
¥ 
+ 
fe: REGISTERED TRADEMARE MERCK & CO., 
AGROZYME* 
NC 
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FEEDSTUFFS 
than any other 

the feed industry 


The Feed Man’s Library 


_ Reader Service Department 
Feedstuffs 


POULTRY PRODUCTION, 9th Edition 


By Dr. Leslie E. Card, professor of animal science, University of 
Illinois. 


A book useful to the mastery of the science and practice of poultry husbandry. Includes 
statistics of the industry; principles underlying commercial production of poultry meat and 
e995; newer findings relating to nutrition with special reference to amino acid and 700 
requirements. Discussion of automation in production and processing of poultry $7.00 
and eggs, economics of broiler production and commercial egg production..... 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA, 2nd Edition 


By Rudolph Seiden, D.Sc., 


A comprehensive reference book which presents and coordinates recommendations of over 
300 experts. Includes information on how to guard and improve the health of livestock; how 
nize, prevent and contro! diseases and parasites; how to use 

Has a special diagnostic index...... ° 


in association with W. James Gough, D.V.M. 


to rec 
medications, feeds and feed supplements. 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 


By E. M. Juergenson and W. P. Mortenson 


This ote | is completely up-to-date, and presents in plain and down-to-earth language 
the results of literally millions of dollars’ worth of research by State Ag Experimental sta- 
tions, the USDA, and successful dairymen throughout 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 


By E. M. Juergenson 


Complete up-to-date findings on all phases of beef cattle production, a maximum of infor- 
mation with a minimum of reading; the author has condensed, in usable 
style, all the necessary facts and kev soints on this topic .........66cceceune ° 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND FEED 
PRODUCTION 
By G. M. Briggs and W. P. Mortenson 


This book gives the knowledge gained from millions of dollars’ worth of r 
search presented in easy-to-read and practical form. 325 pages, 117 illustrations 


$4.00 


FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL TRANSCRIPTS 


1956—BULK HANDLING of finished feeds; micro-ingredients, 
liquids, pelleting, mill remodeling .....................-$15.00 


1958—SMALL MILL—Receiving and preparation; mixing; packing, 
storing and shipping; typical mill layouts; pelleting; dust col- 


1959-—PELLETING: wafering; crumblizing; methods and techniques 


1959-—SMALL MILL—Pelleting and related subjects, including cost 
facts and practical! recommendations for the small mill ....$5.00 


1960—PARTICLE REDUCTION of grains; PROPORTIONING in- 
gredients; PREMIXING; MIXING principles; CONTAMINATION 
CONTROL and FDA requirements ..................... $15.00 


Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Canada 
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In order to produce the quality of 
beef which the consumer desires, 
there are several segments of the 
beef industry that are vitally con- 
cerned. It would be wonderful if we 
could come up with a beef production 
program in which (a) the breeder or 
the cattle producer could breed the 
kind and quality of cattle that the 
feeders want, (b) and subsequently, 
if the feeder could feed the cattle 
in such a manner that they would 
produce economically readily mer- 
chandisable carcasses, (c) so that 
the careass would be of such quality 
and have the characteristics sought 
by the processor and the consumer. 

Unfortunately, there must be a 
weak link or two in our beef produc- 
tion program today. Why is it that 
our highest grading beef, prime grade, 
is one of the less desirable grades as 
far as the general consumer is con- 
cerned? Why is it that prime grade 
cattle command the highest prices at 
the market? Why do we _ produce 
prime cattle when so much fat must 
be trimmed from the carcasses of 
these cattle? Why is it that we do 
not pay the producer a premium if 
he can consistently feed his cattle 
so that they will produce the kind 
of beef which satisfies the processor 
and the consumer? 

I think the answers to many of 
these questions are obvious. I am sure 
that all the cattle feeders across the 
nation would be willing to do their 
part in producing the quality of beef 
the consumer desires if proper feed- 
ing and management will contribute 
to this cause and if a fair price re- 
turn is given. 

Quality Standards 

Apparently there are no definite 
standards to measure “beef quality” 
(1) (2) (3). Doty (1) proposed a 
rather simple definition: “Quality 
may be the summation of distinctive 
traits or special features that deter- 
mine the ultimate acceptability of the 
product to the consumer.” He admit- 
ted, however, that even this defini- 
tion raises questions and problems. 

If we were to adopt the specifica- 
tions for high quality beef generally 
expressed by the consumer, usually 
the housewife, it would be rather 
difficult to satisfy her regularly. The 
following are her requirements or 
specifications: The beef must be ten- 
der, have good flavor, sufficient mar- 
bling, juicy, bright red color, limited 
amount of fat trim, no bone and, 
above all, it must be economical in 
price. 

The packer buyer and the proces- 
sor have their specifications or stand- 
ards which they would like to use to 
evaluate high quality beef carcasses. 
The following points were suggested 
by one of the representatives of a 
large packing firm (4): Choice or 
prime grading carcass, 1.8 sq. in. of 
loin eye area per hundredweight of 
carcass, less than .15 in. of fat cover 
over the loin eye per hundred pounds 
of carcass, an abundance of marbling 
in the eye muscle, the round, loin 
and rib should make up over 49% 
of the carcass and the cattle should 
dress over 60%. 


Feeders’ Contribution 
This presentation is not intended 
to elucidate the various factors that 
are associated with beef quality. 
There is no doubt that the producer 
or the feeder can contribute his share 


product the consumer wants. Occa- 
| sionally, the producer feels that he 
| has the right kind of cattle with a 
desirable degree of finish, but is ques- 
tioned by the packer buyer and ulti- 
| mately receives a lower price than 
| expected. The buyer may put the 


in producing the kind and quality of | 


BEEF QUALITY as Influenced by 
Cattle Rations and Cattle Feeding 


By Dr. J. K. Matsushima 
University of Nebraska 


blame on a certain feed or feeding 
practice. He may be right, and then 
again, he may be wrong. 

Pierce (3) states, “Most of the 
complaints regarding grading origi- 
nate with the packers. Producers also 
criticize grading. In both instances, 
the volume of complaints is usually 
influenced by the supply and price 
situation.” Even though this may be a 
fact, the producer and the processor 
should be in agreement and under- 
stand what the general relationships 
are between some of the feeds and 
feeding practices and the quality of 
beef produced. 


EFFECT OF FEEDING SILAGE 
—Silage is fed very commonly in fat- 
tening rations by many midwestern 
cattle feeders. This has been a stand- 
ard practice and a very economical 
one for many years and will probably 
continue in many feeding programs. 
There is no basic reason for the dis- 
crimination against fat cattle which 
have been fed silage for their rough- 
age as long as the cattle are not fed 
excessively high levels of silage 
throughout the finishing period. 


PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT— 
QUANTITY, SOURCES, MIXTURES, 
ETC.—In most cattle rations the 
highest-priced ingredient is the pro- 
tein supplement. Since most cattle 
feeders use a protein supplement 
there are several decisions they must 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Matsushi- 
ma, professor in the department of 
animal husbandry at the University 
of Nebraska, presented this article 
as an address during the recent Cat- 
tle Feeders Day program on the 
campus of Iowa State University, 
Ames. 


make in selecting their protein sup- 
plement. The price of the supplement 
is obviously an important one. 

Feeding excessive amounts of pro- 
tein will not increase the carcass 
grade (5) (6) (7) (8) (9). The op- 
timum crude protein level for cattle 
fattening rations appears to be about 
11%, and possibly lower (100 to 
10.5%) for long yearlings or older 
cattle. Although a slightly excessive 
amount of protein may increase the 
palatability of the ration and thus 
increase the feed intake, usually the 
additional cost of the supplement 
will not offset the value returned 
from the extra gains. 

Of course, limiting the protein in 
the ration, particularly for cattle that 
are being fattened at a young age, 
could affect the carcass grade (10) 
and possibly the carcass composition. 
The limitation or restriction of pro- 
tein below the optimum level usually 
results in lower gains and feed con- 
sumption, hence, lower fat deposition 
in the carcass. 

Protein supplements from the vari- 
ous sources when fed as a mixture or 
individually do not influence the qual- 
ity of beef carcasses (11) (12). Illi- 
nois data (11) do not show any dif- 
ference on carcass quality from feed- 
ing soybean oil meal, cottonseed meal 
and linseed oil meal when fed sepa- 
rately or in combinations. However, 
the carcass grades and feedlot gains 
were nearly the same for all com- 
parisons and, therefore, it is unlike- 
ly that there would be much differ- 


| ence in the carcass quality. 


A new type of supplement, liquid 
protein supplement (Morea), has 
been recently added for commercial 
use. Limited research data do not 
show any improvement in gain (13) 
(14) (15) with little or no improve- 
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Pellets made with DURA + BOND test higher on a Stokes Hardness Tester. Yet DURA* BOND is tough without being brittle—pellet palatability is ffected 


Make tougher pellets with new... 


PELLET BINDER 


New Cargill product decreases fines, increases mill output, has definite nutritive value! 


During six months of tests at the Cargill Research 
Farm every feed pelleted with DURA*BOND 
tested out tougher than the same formulas without 
DURA+« BOND. This toughness decreases fines and 
cuts down on reruns. It gives you a more attractive 
product. Waste by animals and birds is kept low. 

With DURA* BOND your formulas also absorb 


PM 


200 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Efficrent grain service whatever your needs: 


more moisture, reducing die friction and increas- 
ing mill capacity. 

This new development of Cargill research is in- 
creasing efficiency for several major feed manu- 
facturers. It can do the same for you. To see what 
DURA*BOND can do to improve your pellet- 
ing, mail the coupon now. 


For a FREE sample of new DURA+ BOND Pellet Binder, 
meil this coupon now. 


Cargill, inc. 
200 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send detailed information, prices and a free 
sample of new DURA*« BOND Pellet Binder. 


Name 
(please print) 
Firm 


Address 


Town 
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LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 


NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
* Buy and Sell 


Through WANT ADS | 


DON HUCKLE 


C.F.D. 
P.O. Box 431 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
RA. 3-3521 


Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


George Leibel 
820 Mohigan St. 


Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
FRanklin 7-1805 


Jim Hourihan 
18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObari 7493 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


PRODUCTS 


p> L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


we mame 


ment in dressing percent or carcass 
grade (14) (15). 

FEED ADDITIVES—Various feed 
additives are now available on the 
market. Most of these are intended 
to stimulate gains and/or increase 
the efficiency of feed utilization. 

Antibiotics are not used very ex- 
tensively in beef cattle rations. How- 
ever, feeders who do use antibiotics 
rather regularly generally add them 
to rations where young cattle are 
finished at light weights. Limited 
data are available on carcass grades 
and most of the tests show very little 
advantage by feeding antibiotics (16) 
(17) (18) (19). 

Dynafac, tranquilizers and enzymes 
are also available for beef cattle 
feeding but are not used very ex- 
tensively. The feeding tests which 
have been made with these additives 
indicate some variability in response 
to gains and efficiency of feed utiliza- 
tion. However, the general conclusion 
from these tests is that there is very 
little advantage, if any, gained by 
the addition of dynafac, tranquiliz- 
ing compounds or enzymes to most 
fattening rations. The feeding of dy- 
nafac to cattle in several tests (20) 
(21) (22) (23) (24) (8) has shown 
no differences in carcass grades, mar- 
bling score or dressing percentage 
as compared to non-supplemented 
cattle. Also, experiments dealing with 


tranquilizers (25) (26) (27) (28) 
(29) (30) and enzymes (31) (32) 
(33) (34) did not indicate any in- 


crease in dressing percentage or car- 
cass grade. 
Use of Stilbestrol 


Many controversial issues have 
been raised for several years over 


fited a great deal by using stilbestrol 
through the increased gains of cattle 
and less feed cost per pound of gain. 

However, the lack of information 
on the appropriate use of stilbestrol, 
and possibly improper management 


“and other factors, has been greatly 


responsible for these controversies on 
the quality of beef produced from 
cattle treated with stilbestrol. 

Considerable information stil- 
bestrol, used under various condi- 
tions, has been collected over the past 
six or seven years. By reviewing the 
results which have been accumulated, 
it is rather evident that one or more 
of the following points could account 
for the wide diversities in the ap- 
praisal of carcasses from cattle fed 
or implanted with stilbestrol: 

(a) Inadequate protein in fattening 
rations will result in very little re- 
sponse, particularly in gains (35) 
(36), from stilbestrol. Could it be 
possible that feeders have attempted 
to substitute stilbestrol for protein? 
Of course, it should be emphasized 
here that excessive levels of protein 
in the presence of the stilbestrol will 
not increase gains, carcass grade or 


| marbling (8). 


the effect of stilbestrol, whether it is | 
administered orally or as an implant, | 


on beef quality. There is no doubt 


that most cattle feeders have bene- | 


(b) Stilbestrol will increase car- 
cass protein (more lean) and de- 
crease fat deposition (37) (38) (39) 
(40) (41) (42) (43) (44) (45). Ad- 
ditional tests would probably support 
this where only rib eye area data 
were reported (46) (47). 

(c) The Wisconsin (37) data indi- 
cated that stilbestrol has more in- 
fluence on protein deposition with 
less on fat deposition in the carcass 
during the early part, within 56 to 
112 days, following stilbestrol treat- 
ment. The protein deposition becomes 
less pronounced and fat deposition 
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R.C."‘Dick” BLACK 


527 E. 17th Street 
Spencer, lowa 
Phone: 2832 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
79 S.E. Taylor St. 
Portland 14, Oregon 

BElmont 2-5164 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


Gary Ferguson 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


Ray Ewing 


PRODUCTS 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 
MUrray 1-4504 
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How fast can you swing your arm? 


That’s how fast you can open a Bemis Multiwall with Bemi-Strip closure. 
Just grab the red tab and pull. The bag opens quickly, easily. 


A tight seal . . . yet a fast, economical opening that leaves the bag intact. 


No fumbling for thread ends. No cutting. No stuck closure seams. And no 
paper shreds or thread clippings, so . . . assured cleanliness. 


Note: Production machinery to manufacture the Bemi-Strip feature is 
being installed in Bemis plants as rapidly as possible, but the feature is not 
yet available on the West Coast or in parts of eastern United States. The 
feature will be available nationally in just a few months. 

Ask your Bemis man for complete information. where packaging ideas are born 


General Offices —111-F N. 4th St., St. Louis 2 « Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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increases with prolonged stilbestrol | 


supplementation. 
This information fits in very close- 


ly with the South Dakota results (8) | 


where very little difference in mar- | 
was | 


bling score and rib eye area 
found between the treated and non- 
treated group of cattle that were fed 
a considerable length of time (200 
days). The treated cattle had a thick- 
er covering of fat. California re- 
searchers (42) obtained similar re- 
sults. 


This indicates that if stilbestrol is | 


used in a feeding program, 
must be fed a fattening ration 
proximately 150 to 175 days to have 
a comparable amount of fat cover to 
grade (under the present grading 
system) equally as well as non-stil- 
bestrol treated cattle. The Nebraska 
data (45) indicate that length of 
feeding and rate of gain (associated 
with feed intake) could have an ef- 
fect on fat deposition and carcass 
grade. 


(d) Stilbestrol treated cattle usu- | 


cattle | 
ap- | 


to show more 


ally begin 
than non-treated cattle after they 
have been on feed approximately 100 


“bloom” 


days (45). If “bloom” is used as a 
measure of finish, this could possibly 
result in an overestimate of the live 
animal by the buyer in relation to 
the slaughter grade and carcass value. 


Points to Consider 

Several other pertinent points per- 
taining to cattle feeding should be 
recognized if we are to put forth our 
efforts in producing “quality beef.” 
The following points may not neces- 
sarily produce the cheapest and most 
economical gains but certainly may 
be worthy of consideration. It should 
also be recognized that various fac- 
tors, such as breeding (inheritance), 
age, environment, etc., may change 
the final outcome a little in some 
cases and perhaps rather markedly 
in others. 

1. The later developing parts of the 
body include the loin and hindquar- 
ters (10) (48). Therefore, the plane 


of nutrition of the cattle prior to 
fattening and the rate of gain during | 


the fattening period may influence | 
the carcass composition and quality 
of beef (7) (49) (50) (51)—e.g., sub- 


maintenance ration during pre-fat- 
tening followed by rapid gains on 
high energy ration to yearling steers 
will produce carcasses with excess 
amount of subcutaneous and inter- 
muscular fat and deficient in amount 
of intramuscular fat. 

2. Within certain limits, as the age 
of animal increases, the tenderness of 
beef decreases (52) (53). Also with 
increasing age, lean muscle becomes 
more coarse textured and more high- 
ly pigmented (54). Age of an animal 
apparently has little influence on the 
percentages of various cuts of beef 
(55) (56). 

3. Sex does not have an effect on 
carcass composition, finish and in the 
percentage of certain wholesale cuts 
(41) (56) (57). 

4. Grain-fed beef may excel in fla- 


vor of fat and lean, juiciness and ten- 
derness as compared to grass-fed 


beef (58). This statement could be 
rightfully challenged since we have a 
wide diversity of feeding programs, 
quality of grasses, etc. 

5. Feeding excessively high levels 
of energy (by fortifying the ration 
with fats and oils) will not improve 
carcass grade (59) (60) (61). 

Since the endocrine system (hor- 
mones) plays a significant role in the 
performance of animals, we will prob- 
ably be hearing more about them. 

The Nebraska Experiment Station 
has a rather extensive program under 
way involving the use of hormones 
(testosterone and thyroxine) in an 
attempt to produce carcasses that 
will have more lean, minimum fat 
cover and beef qualities preferred by 
the consumer. Many experiment sta- 
tions are currently placing more em- 
phasis on carcass quality in connec- 
tion with their feeding tests. 

As more information is compiled 
and with the modification of the cur- 


complete line... 


and quick, easy screen change .. . 


on the market—or your money back. 


We'll be glad to show you, through our free planning 
ond layout service, how one of these machines can be 


Whatever you may be looking for in a hammermill... you'll 
find the answer to your problem in the Kelly Duplex line. 

There's a size, a type ond a capacity to meet every 
need. Each machine is ruggedly constructed of extra heavy 
arc welded steel to assure low maintenance costs and long 
life ... each gives you unsurpassed grinding efficiency 
and each is uncondi- 
tionally guoranteed to grind more grain with the same 
power, conditions being equal, than any other hammermill 


tion at mini- 


“custom built” to give you i 


mum cost. Mail the card today for literature and full 


details. 


MULTI-MOTOR hammermills 


All Kelly Duplex Hommermil! models can also be furnished 
as either two-motor mills (one on blower and one on mill) 


or as three-motor mills (one on blower 
and two on mill). 

These multi-motor hommermills let you 
regulate HP « ption to the job at 
hand, give you balanced power and 
“direct line” processing, reduce starting 
power requirements, and virtually elimi- 
nate downtime. 


VIA AIR MAIL 


Permit No. 72 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 
The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company 


HAMMERMILL 
MODEL D-20 


20” throat. Furnished 
with motor on 

blower—and with 
either one or two 
motors on mill. 


Hammermills Pitless Corn Shetler 

~The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Feed wiser) Combinad Shee lane 
Ohio Vertical Screw Elevator Gyrating Cleaner 

3 Springfield, Portable Screw Elevator Corn Scalper 
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5 OVALE machinery, Without Electric Bag Cleener 
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information on the items checked. Ejectric Truck Hoist Magnetic Separator 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 


MIXTURE No. No. 1 No.2 | No.3 No.4 | No.5 No. 6 


Percent of Vitamin A | 
remaining after 3 months 98.6 978 | 95.4 98.6 95.6 95.4 


COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 


fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 


which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 
you without Celay. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in Vitamin 


Products for Feeds 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—1I3 Courte rue des Claires, Autwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri, 4 Milan MEXICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D.F. VENEZUELA—Apartado 3059, Caracas 
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rogress toward better feeds and feeding meth- California Pellet Mill Company is proud of the 


ods is increasingly the product of agricultural part its equipment has played in much of this 
research by our universities and colleges. In this work over the past twenty-five years at leading 
work, exacting quality control, precision equip- institutions throughout the country. Sharing in | 
ment and objective reporting tell the story of this learning and application of new ideas is | 
improved nutrition, feed efficiency and feeding why CPM goes to college — and plans to stay | 
methods based on facts. there! 


More California Pellet Mills 
Are Sold Today 


CALIFORNIA Than All Other Makes Combined! : 
cORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, indiana 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen . Albony . Atlanta . Columbus . Davenport . Denver . Fort Worth . Los Angeles . Mexico City . lis . Nashvill 
Oklahoma City . Omaha. Richmond . Seattle. St. Lovis. Toronto. Winnipeg. Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Soin. Australia 
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Grain Bank Started 


WINTERS, TEXAS — The Alder- 
man-Cave Milling & Grain Co. has 
started a grain bank for farmers, 
said to be the first of its kind in 
this part of the country. Since the 
present owners, Charles C. Cave, Ray 
Alderman, Weldon Edwards and 
James Snyder, bought the facilities 
of the C. L. Green Milling Co. 
through a bankruptcy sale, they have 
been enlarging the plant. 

This includes an outlay of $60,000 
for automatic milling equipment and 
additional grain storage. The new 
firm will do custom mixing and also 
put out a feed under its own brand 
name. 

One feature of the plant will be a 
grain bank system similar to those 
in use in the Midwest. However, 
farmers and ranchers will be allowed 
to store their grain free of charge. 
After it is mixed with a supplement 
by the mill, there will be a charge 
for delivering it to the owner’s farm. 

Ray Miller, who has experience as 
a feed mill manager at two west 
Texas towns, is manager of the new 
company. 


General Mills Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has declared a dividend of 30¢ 
per share on General Mills, Inc., com- 
mon stock, payable Aug. 1, 1961, to 
stockholders of record July 10, 1961. 

This is the 132nd consecutive quar- 
terly dividend on General Mills com- 
mon stock. 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


OISTRIBUTORS ana SERVICE tor 


KLOTOGEN F 


Vitamin K 
(Menadione Sodium Sulphate) 


The leading Vitamin K. Water soluble 
cereal carrier. Assay assured. More potent 


€ 1315-17 WALNUT STREET 


Vy Philadelphia 7, Pennsyivama 
LZ < % 1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
a Fresno, Califorma 

PLANT: Hope, indiana 


‘It’s good business to do business with Amburgo™ 
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Meeting the challenge of the ’60’s with service 


DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


Purina Dealers and members of 
their staffs look forward to the 
monthly sales meetings conducted 
by their ‘‘sales partners,’’ the 
Purina Salesmen. 


The monthly meeting . . . just one 
of the many facets of Purina train- 
ing . . . always is fresh and interest- 
ing because the ‘“‘sales partner’’ is 
supplied with materials he needs to 
amplify his own ability. 


The subject of the meeting may be 
a new program to help farmers pro- 
duce meat, milk or eggs at lower 
cost and with less labor. It might 
be a new product to help solve prob- 
lems on the farm. It could be a new, 
on-the-farm service to be offered. 


No matter what turn the meeting 
should take, it always stresses serv- 
ice to agriculture. Growing ton- 
nage of so many Purina Dealers 
proves that superb service is solid 
selling. 


WHY THE PURINA FRANCHISE IS THE 
MOST SOUGHT RURAL RETAIL OPPORTUNITY 


1. Dealers who follow the Purina 
Archway Program realize worth- 
while profits on their investments. 


2. Purina offers a well-rounded 
money-management program for 
Dealers. 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


INA RAT-KILL gaa 


-highly palatable 
based rat bait | 


“Purina Health Aids,” explains “Sales Partner” Harry J. Brown, “include 
many products to control pests that sap the farmer's profits.” Regular 
monthly training meetings in Carmi, Illinois, are attended by dealers, outside 
service men, mill men and office staffs. 


Continuous Purina training 
creates sales through service 


3. The Checkerboard is rural 
America’s best-known trademark. 


4. There’s a Purina Chow especially 
adapted to every livestock and 
poultry production situation. 

5. Purina offers complete programs 
of breeding, management, sanita- 
tion and feeding. 

6. Dealers are backed by one of the 
world’s outstanding commercial re- 
search facilities. 

7. Purina provides a complete line 
of research-proved sanitation 
products. 


8. A coast-to-coast network of mills 
serves Purina Dealers. 

9. The Purina Salesman and the 
Dealer have a “Sales Partnership” 
relationship. 

10. The Ralston Purina Company 
is the world’s largest feed manu- 
facturer. 

There are progressive, independent 
Purina Dealers covering most areas. 
If you are in one of the few remain- 
ing markets where the Purina 
Franchise is available . . . and if you 
are interested in an outstanding in- 
vestment opportunity, write: 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 
Department F-71, St. Louis 2, 
Missouri. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 16) 


PHONE 805 Dun Building TWx Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
TL 2-2937 Buffalo 2, N.Y BU 71 St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
AREA 716 —_ Sept. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 

Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, 

lis, Minn.; sec., W. D. emming, 

DISTRIBUTORS OF Grain ‘Bechenee Bldg., Minneapolis 

HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND on 
CALF MANNA =PROTAMONE MILEZYME Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


BRAN DISTILLERS GRAINS 
MIDOLINGS BREWERS GRAINS 
HOMINY FEED MALT SPROUTS 


ASK FOR QUOTATION CARD 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE ON FEED INGREDIENTS 

SOYBEAN MEAL 

LINSEED MEAL 
BEET PULP 


cago 1. 

Sept. 19 -21— Marketing Seminar 
| for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 19-27—International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, Chief, 
Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 


FEEDERS SAVE NEARLY 1'2 TONS OF FEED 


GET FIVE PIGS FREE 


FOR EVERY ONE HUNDRED THEY RAISE! 


What's the most efficient diet for weanling pigs? That’s 
what recent university feeding tests set out to prove. 


Starting with eight lots of purebred Hampshires and 
Durocs at an average weight of 54 pounds each, every 
lot received a different experimental ration until the 
desired weight of 125 pounds was reached. 

Best overall ration of the lot? The one fortified with 
a 5% amount of meat and bone meal! 


Pigs on this high-protein meat and bone meal enriched 
diet outperformed those receiving only vegetable pro- 
tein in every classification of the test. Compared to the 
control diet results, they consumed far less feed, showed 
much greater weight gain, took six days less to reach 
the 125-pound target weight. 


These same findings, when applied to a lot of 100 pigs, 
would result in feed savings of 2,968 pounds and in- 
creased weight gain of 672 pounds . . . almost like 
getting 5 pigs free. 

Best of all, the use of meat and bone meal helps improve 
the market for animal protein byproducts ... results 
in better prices for the feeder when his hogs are sold. 


Your local renderer can give you complete details on 
tests like this, as well as other information on securing 
more weight gain, lower cost per pound of gain, and 
increased growth rate for poultry, hogs, and cattle, too! 
Let him show you how to improve your feed results 
with stabilized animal fats, meat meal, meat and bone 
meal, poultry byproducts meal, feather meal, and other 
products of today’s scientific rendering industry, 


national renderers association 


| Producers 
Convention; Farm Show Bidg., Har- 
| risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 


and Agriculture Organization, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Sept. 21-23—Arkansas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Mountain Inn, Fay- 
etteville; sec., J. W. Cobb, Box 391, 
North Little Rock. 

Sept. 22-23— Iowa Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; chm., Dr. C. E. 
Summers, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens.; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Sept. 27-29—12th Animal Care 
Panel; Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; chm., Dr. B. F. Trum, Direc- 
tor, Animal Research Center, Har- 
vard Medical School, 25 Shattuck St., 
Boston 15. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., I. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa., sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28—Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bidg., Burlington, Vt. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
iry science department. 

Oct. 2-8—Washington Poultrymen’s 
institute; Centralia Junior College; 
Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., Washington State University, 


Pullman. 


Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Council Exposition and 


10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 
Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Oonfer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 
Oct. 8-10—Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana; Bellemont Motor Hotel, 


| Baton Rouge. La.; sec., Stella Jones, 
| Poultry Industry Dept., 
| State University, Baton Rouge. 


Louisiana 


Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 


tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
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Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management, 
Unit I11; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
sec., Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 16-17—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memoria! 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; sec., California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 23-25— Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams. 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana State Poultry 


Assn.; Hotel Severin, Indianapolis; | 


sec., Robert L. Hogue, Poultry Sci- 
ence Bidg., Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; see., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 


lizer Control Dept., University of | 


Kentucky, Lexington. 


Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Re. | 


search Council; Shoreham Hotel 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-8—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Nov. 8-98—Illinois Feed Assn.-IIli- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory. 
Springfield; sec. 


IF.A., Dean MT. | 


Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago | 


4; sec., LP.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Il. 


Nov. 9-10—National Swine Indus- | 


try Conference; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Keith Myers, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Nov. 18-14— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. 
J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and 
Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville. 

Nov. 17-18—Tennessee Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn.; Chisca Downtown 
Motel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., C. H. 


Warfield, 200 American Trust Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenr.. 

Dec. 5-6—North Dakota Turkey 
Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
State University Station, Fargo. 

Dec. 6-7—Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.:; 
sec.. Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 
Animal Industry Dept. 


1962 


Jan. 21-28—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
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Call Joe Joffe for 
orain or feed ingredients! 


Market specialist Joe Joffe at Dannen 
Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your feed 
ingredients at the right price. 

Clip this as a reminder to call Joe. for 
@ soybean meal, @ all grains, @ rolled oats, 
B oat mill feed, & packers products, 

and other feed ingredients. 


Phone Adams 3-6161 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


Dannen Mills, Inc. 


ANNEN 
Grain & Jobbing Division 2 


DEPENDABLY UNIFORM 


Each shipment of Hooker dicalcium tent is never higher than 0.05%. The 


phosphate is just like every other. This high biological availability gives opti- 


dependable uniformity takes the guess- mum feed ratio in your feed. 
work out of your feed formulating. Purchasing from Hooker eliminates 


Phosphorus content is 18.50% min., production delays and stoppages, since 


calcium content ranges from 24.00% you get what you want in the amount you 


min. to 27.00% max., and fluorine con- want, when you want it. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PHOSPHORUS DIVISION, DEPT. FS-71, BOX 326, JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA io 
SALES OFFICES: JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA MARYSVILLE, OHIO e NEW YORK, N. Y, 


Write for information and prices 


the v. 0. ANDERSON company 


Division of y 
1944 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 
Feb. 46—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 


Fila. 

Feb. 9-1l—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres, Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Il. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 


Prompt Delivery! Competitive Prices! 


THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COMPANY 
322 S. Patterson Boulevard., Dayton 2, Ohio BA 2-7877 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1310 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN 


Division of F. H. Peavey & Company 
P.O. Box 157, Buffalo 5, N. Y¥., Phone TL 3-6907, Teletype BU 550 


SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 


New York Minnesota Minnesota 


Here are the vitai 
‘acts about the 
T-M Seit extra gain you can 
by Kansas State bya long-term test And so the evidence mounts up 
Salt has a valuable role to play On Trace-Mineralized { 
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CAS 


THIS AD WILL TIP THE SCALES FOR BIGGER SALES!!! Here's more dramatic proof that Morton T-M Salt 
puts gain on faster, for less cost. Your customers will see this ad in FARM JOURNAL, SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING, FARM QUARTERLY, AMERICAN LIVESTOCK JOURNAL, NATIONAL LIVESTOCK PRODUCER,and the leading 
state farm magazines. They'll remember it...particularly if you remind them! Suggest they take 
along Morton T-M Salt when they buy their feed,and they'll be back regularly to do more business 
with you. Morton TM Salt is a top-quality product you can recommend with confidence, What's more, 
it's up to thirty percent more profitable for youeee. 
HIGHER PROFIT FOR CATN FoR Your cusrowens MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED SALT 


n T-M Salt 


G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Oonfer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Feb. 26-March 1— Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D. 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg., 
Portland 4. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-28—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle meetings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bidg., 
725 - 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Clinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, 


April 9-10—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec. D. L. Bruner, 512 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. M. Koch, Animal 


Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, DL; sec., W. T. Diamond, 58 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 

Aug. 18-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


the sun shines’ every day 
when you own an 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYER 


ARID-AIRE lets you dry all types of grain natur- 
ally, gently, evenly . . . ARID-AIRE dries up to a 
carload of grain in an hour. The high production 
tate results in bigger profits for you. Try before 
you buy. Write for ARID-AIRE information today. 


DAYCOM, INC. 


159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Higher Levels 


of Calcium 
Recommended 


In Laying 
Mashes 


White, Wine or Phone 


: Calcium Carbonate (Company 
Pioneer Producers of Trace Element Products 


520 SOUTH 4TH STREET + QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


325 Weodmen of the World Building, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Box 409, Carthage, Missouri 


THE THREE PURITANS symbolize the three CCC quarries 
—in Quincy, Illinois, Carthage, Missouri and Weeping 
Water, Nebraska—seo called because of the high purity 
of the deposits. 


A 
- 
Calcium 
a 
ig 
| Good : 
E ne 
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Classified advertisements 
the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 25¢ per word; 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 
$3.00 minimum, 
classified | ad + + ene 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


minimum charge 
20¢ a word; 
In figuring cost of your 


h word, abbrevi- 
and ber, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the numbér of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
beth direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a x number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional —~ for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimam rate of ayes | per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


PRESENTLY EMPLOYED FEED MILL SU- 


perintendent desires position with young 


growing concern. Thirteen (13) years’ ex- 
perience in all phases of production. Age 
; family. Will furnish references. Posi- 
tion must have future. Address Ad No. 
7008, FPeedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MANAGEMENT-CHEMICAL ENGINEER — 


E xperfenced plant manager, plant produc- 

superintendent in grain, feeds, soy- 
be in processing, fats, oils, hydrogenation, 
vitamins, distillery, dry-wet milling, food, 
chemicals Address Ad No. 6994, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

SALES MANAGEMENT, SALES TRAIN- 
ing and/or personne! position. 15 years’ 
feed industry experience. Dealer, sales- 
man, manufacturer, service man, assistant 
salesmanager, divisional sales training 
supervisor Age 36 B.A degree plus. 
North midwest preferred. Address Ad 
No. 7015, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


SALESMAN WANTED — SELL MINERAL 


supplements, fly sprays, udder ointment, 
ete., to dealers and farmers. Established 
line. Liberal commissions. W D. Car- 
penter Co., Inc., 111 Irving Avenue, Syra- 


cuse 3, N. Y 


SALES OPPORTUNITY — NATIONAL OR- 


ganization with basic position in feed 
additive quires sales representation to 
the Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi broiler 
industry. Experience, initiative and imagi- 
nation required Send complete informa- 
tion as to education and experienece 
All replies will be held confidential. 
Reply to Ad No, 7027, FPeedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn 

SALES ™M. AGER FOR PROGRESSIVE 
firm alizing in vitamins for feed 
industry. Must have good writing ability, 
knowledge of feed field, especially poul- 
try, some technical background in chem- 
latry or nutrition, must be willing to 
travel extensively and relocate in New 
York City area. Send in confidence com- 
plete data and salary requirement. All 
of our employees know of this ad. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 7019, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn 

WE OFFER Tan RIGHT MEN THE OP- 
portur , associated with our 
expan on as feed salesmen. 
We f in three territories: 
Southeast rado, south central Kansas 
and no central Iowa. You must have 
recent wholesale exper ice in ftéed sales, 
age 25-45, and have ative and ability 
to aid in the continuation of our growth. 
The positions afford an excellent start- 
ing salary, bonus, expen company 
ear and well lat d nefits, Our 
men know this adve ent. Your 
reply stating full of educa- 
tion and experience ig salary re- 
quirement and age w 1eld in the 
strictest ynfidence. Address Ad No, 7016 
Fee ~astuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


If you have a record of earning more than 
$12,000.00 per year selling feed additives, 
feed premixes and livestock and poultry 
health products, and would like to double 
your income, we would like to hear from 
you. The position we have open is in an 
established territor The potential of this 
territory, however, ee only been scratched. 
Earned commissions must top $25,000.00 per 
year. This is not a job for a beginner; we 
want a man who can show us proof that 
he can sell. We will examine his record 
carefully. If you think you are the man 
to represent us in this Midwest territory, 
sell yourself to us, giving complete infor- 
mation in your first correspondence. 


Address Ad No. 6999, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


LATE MODEL B & L MILL COMPLETE- 
ly reconditioned, new paint, like new. 
Melos Manufacturing Co., 4487 Delaware 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa; Phone AM 6-6333. 


CHAMPION 1958 GRINDER AND MIXER 
mounted on 1957 2-ton Ford. Excellent 
condition. Ray Christian, Fertile, Minn.; 
Phone WH 5-5005. 


FEED, FLOUR AND GRAIN MACHINERY, 
30,000 sq. ft. of inventory. One of the 
oldest and largest used equipment houses. 

E. Hagan Mill Machinery, P.O. Box 

, Jefferson City, Mo. 

MOBILE MILLS, NEw, USED “AND ‘FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oclwein, 
lowa. 


FOR SALE— 1955 CHEVROLET 2 TON; 
excellent condition; 8 ton bulk feed body 
with screw delivery. Not used past two 
years; cost new $5,000—complete $1,200. 
E. A. Howard & Son, Central Bridge, N. ¥. N. Y¥. 

HEIL SD-8x24 DEHY DRATOR COMPLETE, 
100 H.P. Century pellet mill complete 
with cooler, shaker, Nebraska boiler, mo- 
tors; 50 H.P. California pellet mill com- 
plete With cooler, boiler. Napoleon Al- 
faifa Mills, Inc., Napoleon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — WHIZZER BAGGING CON- 
veyors, Richardson scales, Union special, 
Minneapolis, Fischbein sewing heads, one 
to seven ton Square bins, welded spout- 
ing and elbows. Winborns Mill Equip- 
ment Service, Williamsburg, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT 
PELLET MILLS 


All types of dies and roller shells. 15 years’ 
experience. All dies guaranteed 1,500 tons. 
Feed & Grain Milling Accessories Co. 


9545 E. Rush Street i Monte, California 
CUmberiand 3-6044 


LIQUIDATION 
GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BIG SAVINGS 


1—Sprout-Waldron burr mill, 25 H.P. 
2—Louisville 6'x30' steam-tube dry ers. 
i—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak 
I—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryer. 
6—Horizontal germ reels. 
8—Allis-Chalmers degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chaimers interplane grinders. 
2—French oil screw extraction presses. 
8—Forster hammermills, 75 and 100 H.P. 
6—Davenport No. 2A Dewatering presses. 
Also—Screw conveyor and bucket elevators, 


pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewatering 
screens, filters, welders, pipe, structural 
steel, etc. 


Perry Equi pment 


Cor 


1403 N. 6th St. iladelphia 22, Po. 
3-3505 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
CASH FOR 5 TON PER HOUR PELLET 
mill. Box 27, Hereford, Texas. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MACHINERY: 
plants bought and sold, liquida- 
appraisals. J. E. Hagan Mill 
P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, 


FEED, 
Complete 
tions and 
Machinery, 
Mo 


WANTED TO BUY—ONE SET RANGER 
Por 


table Livestock Scales located within 


FOR SALE — SMALL WATER POWER 
flour mill and feed business. Two houses 
on property. On hard-surfaced road. Ill- 
ness causing sale. Immediate possession. 
A. 8. Lyon, Burlington, Ww. , Va. 


A MODERN 4 MILL UNIT FEED MANU- 
facturing plant in central Alabama doing 
» than eight hundred thousand busi- 
ness a year. A fleet of trucks and trail- 
ers. Have two hundred thousand breeders 
thirty-five thousand laying hens on 
feed with modern egg processing plant. 
Have 30,480 sq. ft. floor space. Selling 
ym account of age and health. Address 
Ad No, 7013, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn 


25 miles radius of Columbia, Mo. Ad- 
dress Ad No, 7025, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE — BALED SHAVINGS. BUY 
from 1 to 10,000 bales, delivered or f.o.b. 
Juneau, Wis., Carm Grain Co., Juneau, 
Wisconsin. 


Government Surplus 


BOLTED STEEL 
GRAIN TANKS 


Capacity per Maxi 

ft. of height height 
38 fr. 992 bu. 66 fr. 
55 fr. 2,004 bu. 55 fr. 


Also furnished with 13° x 10° doorways 
for warehouses. Present location— 
Lima, Ohio. Standard steel sections 
erected anywhere at substantial saving. 


MORRISON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Box 1087, Salina Kansas 
Phone Collect: TAylor 7-933! 


Diameter 


HEART DISEASE 
*4 


HEART 


Co-op Mills to Run 


Farm Bureau Plant 


MANHEIM, PA. — Management 
functions of the Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Assn. feed mill 
here now are the responsibility of 
Cooperative Mills, Inc. 

In announcing this change, George 
G. Connor, Farm Bureau general 
manager, said that Farm Bureau, 
sole owner of ‘the Manheim facility, 
will retain complete ownership of the 
mill. 

He explained that Farm Bureau 
has been a part of the Co-op Mills 
system for more than 20 years and 
that all the feed requirements for 
farmer patrons in the western part 
of the state have been supplied by 
the Co-op Mills plant near Cincin- 


nati. The Manheim plant serves farm- 
ers in the eastern part of the state. 

In addition to operating the Cin- 
cinnati plant, Co-op Mills also has 
management contracts to manage 
and operate similar regional coopera- 
tive-owned mills in Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia and 
Ohio, Mr. Connor pointed out. 

After supplying a manager for the 
Manheim facility, Co-op Mills will 
integrate its management functions 
at Manheim with those of the total 
system. 

“This action should result in many 
savings for Farm Bureau in Penn- 
sylvania,” said Mr. Connor. “Greater 
economies in the purchase of ingre- 
dients and efficiencies in expediting 
feed shipments are two new sources 
for possible savings.” 


FUND 
Buys Kansas Elevator 


MILWAUKEE — Sale of the grain 
storage facilities of the McPherson 
Terminal Storage Co., Inc., McPher- 
son, Kansas, to a group headed by 
Dr. Jay Goodman, Milwaukee phys- 
ician, has been announced. 

The purchase includes a grain ele- 

vator with a 3% million bushel ca- 
pacity. The new owners plan to add 
1 million bushels in capacity, accord- 
ing to the announcement. 

Purchase was made by the Good- 
man-Nightingale, McPherson Co., Inc. 
Dr. Goodman is president of the firm. 
Other officers are Wayne Nightingale, 
St. Joseph, Mo., vice president and 
treasurer, and Harold Harris, Mil- 
waukee attorney, secretary. Arthur 
Blumenthal, Milwaukee attorney, also 
has an interest in the firm. 


General Mills Plans 
Missouri Hog Meeting 


KANSAS CITY—A general meet- 
ing for Missouri hog raisers with a 
slogan, “New Horizons in Swine Pro- 
duction,” is being sponored by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, at the 
Coliseum of the Missouri State Fair 
Grounds, Sedalia, Mo., July 21. The 
aim of the program is to bring to 
farmers the latest ideas and infor- 
mation on hog production, General 
Mills officials said. 

The meeting will begin at 9 a.m. 
and be completed about 4 p.m. R. W. 
Christianson of the General Mills 
research farm staff will open the 
session and introduce Dr. A. Quin 
of Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Kan- 
sas City, who will discuss swine dis- 
eases and parasitic control. He will 
be followed by Jack Kroeck, secre- 
tary of the Missouri Veterinary Med- 
ical Assn., whose topic is “Keys to 
Success in Swine Production.” 

The breeding and testing of swine 
will be discussed by Keith Leavitt 
of the University of Missouri, and 
Dr. C. W. Johnson of the General 
Mills research farm staff will talk 
about sow management and nutri- 
tion. The desirable characteristics of 
a feeder pig will be outlined by For- 
rest Knoll, well known to hog rais- 
ers in Missouri, and operator of a 
sale barn at Mexico, Mo. 

Dean Wolfe, editor of Hogcasts, 
publication of the Farm Journal, will 
describe trends in European opera- 
tions as he observed them on a re- 
cent trip. The talk will be followed 
with a panel discussion by seven well- 
known Missouri hog breeders on the 
program for marketing specific path- 
ogen-free pigs. 

Paul Jensen of the General Mills 
staff, Kansas City, will be moder- 
ator of the discussion. Dr. Steve 
Zobrosky, meats department, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, will tell the hog 
men “what you should be market- 
ing.” 

The meeting will close with a talk 
by P. M. Waters, General Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, who will describe a pro- 
gram designed by the feed milling 
firm to help develop swine produc- 
tion in the area. 


AVI Changes General 
Office Location 


DARDANELLE, ARK. — General 
offices of Arkansas Valley Indus- 
tries, Inc., have been moved to the 
Crownover Building at 101 Locust St. 
in Dardanelle. 

The second floor of the building 
has undergone extensive remodeling 
to provide office facilities for AVI, 
which has had its headquarters for 
several years at the company’s Ar- 
kansas Valley Feed Mill at the north 
end of the Arkansas River bridge in 
Dardanelle. Some offices of AVI re- 
main on the north side of the river. 
The upstairs in the Crownover 
building contains approximately 3,800 
sq. ft. of floor space. 

Occuping space in the new offices 
are Harold Snyder, president; S. D. 
Mitchell, executive vice president 
and general manager; William M. 
Lemley, secretary-treasurer and con- 
troller; Paul P. Paladino, general 
manager of hatcheries; Charles 
Boyce, sales manager; R. C. Limerick, 
Jr., general counsel; Olin Hunsucker, 
director of engineering; Ken Parker, 
director of public relations; Miss 
Gretchen Goodier, executive secre- 
tary; Huie Hammond, general service 
manager, and Sherman E. Brown, 
commercial hen manager; Robert H. 
Atchison, general manager of proc- 
essing; Si Womack, merchandising 
director, and Charles Cline and Ber- 
nard Huett, sales representatives. 

Remaining at the Arkansas Val- 
ley Feed Mill location are AVI’s ac- 
counting, nutrition, purchasing and 
milling departments and the offices 
of Valley Feed Co. and Arkansas 
Valley Farms, subsidiaries of AVI. 


| | 
| 
| 
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Pennsylvania Firm | 
Adds 2nd Feed Line | 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Pennsylvania 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn. has 
announced the start of a second line 
of feed to be marketed “along with 
its high quality Profitmaker line.” 
The new line will be called “Produc- 
tion.” 

“We will continue emphasizing the 
value in our Farm Bureau Profitmak- 
er Feeds,” said Duncan Woodward, 
Farm Bureau feed sales service man- 
ager. “But, we know there are many 
farmers who believe they can do bet- 
ter with feeds like our Production 
line. So, we are developing this Pro- 
duction line in the interest of farm- 
ers 

“Our feed formulation people have 
come up with feeds that have good 
texture, are highly palatable and are 
fortified with vitamins and trace min- 
erals. 

“We also have the advantage of | 
closed formula with our Production 
line,” noted Mr. Woodward. “In ad- 
dition we are making use of urea as | 
a source of protein in the new dairy | 
feeds. Combined with adequate en- | 

| 


ergy, this makes an excellent feed.” 

At present, there are five feeds in 
the Production line—16% Production 
Dairy, 38% Dairy Supplement, 15% 
Producer All Mash, Egg Producer 
and 13% Porker. 


IRRADIATED 


Dry YEAST 


CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 
WANT THE FINEST... 
AT REASONABLE COST! 


ROLLER MILLS 
HAMMER MILLS 

W-W GRINDER CORP. 
2957 No. Market, . 31 


Dept 
Wichita 19, Kansas 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
lable in six 


COB MEAL is avai aj 
‘om the coorsest to the 4 
est — for all feed applicoe 
tions—roughage, pellets and as 
@ carrier for ses and 


additives. Write today to: 
PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 


P. O. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 


EAGLE NEST CHICKS 


WHOLESALE TO 
HATCHERIES AND DEALERS 


Rapp Line Cross, Top Strain Cross, con- 
trolled Breed Cross No. 671, all Strain 
Cross Leghorns, also Straight Leghorns. 
Ames in-Cross B-50R, Columbian X Silver 
Hamp Cross, Golden Cross, New Hamp- 
shires, Park's Strain Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks. Send for literature and wholesale 
prices on your letterhead. Year around 
service. Phone AX 4-2442. 


Eagle Nest Hatchery, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


THESE CLEVER AMERICANS 
SAVE LABOR COSTS WITH 
THIS WEICH- GURRO 


LAIM WE INVENTEO 
IT FIRST , COMRADE 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scole is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cap. 1000 Ibs. 

Order by collect wire today. 


BURROWS 
SEND FOR 


Burrows Equipment Compeny CIRCULAR 


| determine 


Dept. C-7, Evanston, Ill. 


MISSOURI DEANS, DIRECTORS AT MIDWEST 
MEETING—Pictured here are deans of various colleges 
| at the University of Missouri who met with representa- 
tives of the feed industry at a Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.-sponsored dinner in Columbia. Midwest di- 
| rectors from Missouri and two Midwest officers are also 


shown. 


From left to right around the first table are: Joe Tully, Ralston 
Dr. Huber Croft, dean, 
College of Engineering; Pete Rea, Hales & Hunter, Marshall, direc- 


Purina Co., St. Louis, association director; 


Missouri Deans Meet 


With Midwest Officials | 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Deans of vari- | 


| ous colleges at the University of Mis- 


souri met with representatives of 


the feed industry at a Midwest Feed | 


Manufacturers Assn.-sponsored din- 
ner in Columbia. 

The gathering was one of a series 
(others were held at Kansas State 


University and at Colorado State 
University) sponsored by Midwest to 
acquaint all divisions of the state 


| colleges in the association area with 
| the feed industry and its relationship 


with various branches of learning. 
The Missouri deans are shown in 
an accompanying photo. 
Officials presented at the Colorado 


meeting included Dr. W. E. Morgan, | 


director, and Dr. 


Thomas A. Brady, 


dean, 


and Dr. 


president, Colorado State University; 
Dr. A. R. Chamberlain, vice presi- 
dent, Colorado State University; Dr. 
Lowell H. Walts, director 
sion and coordinator of agriculture 
programs; Dr. Avery Bice, associate 
director, agricultural extension; Dr. 
Elizabeth D. Gifford, dean, College of 
Home Economics; Dr. Austin A. 
Simonds, dean, College of Science 
and Arts; Dr. Rue Jensen, dean, Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine; Dr. 
Kenneth Oakleaf, extension econo- 
mist; and Dr. Sherman S. Wheeler, 
dean, College of Agriculture and di- 
rector, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion 


Midwest directors from Colorado 
who attended the meeting included 
Alf Owens and Bill Covington, who 
represented Ralph Farr. Lloyd S. 
Larson, executive vice president of 


Midwest, was also present 


Meeting at Kansas State with Mid- | 


Left to right around the second table are: 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, director; Dr. Margaret Mangel, dean, 
School of Home Economics; Larry Alley, president of Midwest; Dr. 
dean, 
Larson, executive vice president of Midwest; Dr. C. B. 
university extension division; 
arts and sciences; Dr. Irvin F. Coyle, assistant to the president; 
Sam Shirkey, associate dean, College of Agriculture. Not 
pictured is Prof. Lansford, dean, business and public administration. 


of exten- | 
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tor; Dr. Harold Wilcke, Ralston Purina Co.; Dr. Elmer Kiehl, dean, 
College of Agriculture; Tom Morrow, Morrow Milling Co., Carthage, 
Wm. Pfander, animal husbandry department and 
Missouri representative on the Centennial Nutrition Conference. 


Roy Ammon, The 


extra divisional administration; Lloyd 8. 


Ratchford, 
Dr. W. Francis English, dean, 


west officials were Dr. James A. Mc- 
Cain, president, Kansas State Univer- 
sity: Dr. Glenn H. Beck, dean, School 
of Agriculture; Dr. C. Peairs Wilson, 
dean, resident instruction, School of 
Agriculture; Dr. Robert Schoeff, feed 
tech extension; Dr. E. E. Lesure, 
dean, School of Veterinary Medicine; 
Dr. Doretta Hoffman, dean, School 
of Home Economics; Dr. Thomas M. 


* Hahn, Jr., dean, School of Arts and 


Sciences; Dr. M. A. Durland, dean, 


School of Engineering & Architec- 
ture; Dr. John A. Shellenberger, 
head, flour and feed milling indus- 
tries; and Prof. Thomas B. Avery, 
head, poultry department and K- 
State representative on Centennial 
Conference. 


Association directors at the Kansas 
meeting were Robert Greenlee, John 
McKee and Kenneth Winterscheidt. 
Larry Alley, president of Midwest, 
and Mr. Larson also attended. 


Colorado Study Shows 
Roundworm Control 


Through New Drug 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.—Numbers | 


of some of the most common round- 
worms infesting cattle have been re- 
duced from 83 to 100% with a drug 
known as “Franten” used in tests at 
Colorado State University here. 


These tests substantiate tentative 
results obtained in earlier studies 
conducted in 1959 and 1960, accord- 
ing to Colorado State University. 

The Colorado State researchers 
say that Franten (bephenium hy- 
droxynapththoate) has long been 
used in Great Britain and elsewhere 
to control internal parasites in sheep 
and lambs. But, they noted, prior to 
their studies, little had been done to 
its effectiveness against 
roundworms in cattle. 


Dr. Robert Rubin, associate pro- 


mg. of drug per kg. of body weight. 
For a typical 500-lb. calf, this means 
treatment with about two ounces of 
drug. 
FDA Clearance Sought 
Food 
clearance for the drug’s use against 


roundworms in cattle is now being | 


| sought. 


| drug’s 


fessor of pathology and bacteriolo 
ducted in cooperation with the drug’s 


at CSU, found the drug reduced num- 
bers of the bankrupt or small stom- 
ach worm by 82.9% and the medium 
or brown stomach worm by 92.5%. 
Numbers of the cooperid worm, 
found in the small intestine, were re- 
duced by 95.8% and the drug was 
100% effective against the nodular 
worm, found in the large intestine. 

That the drug is effective along 
the entire gastro-intestinal tract is 
particularly significant, Dr. Rubin 
noted. Percentage reductions cited 
occurred within four days after treat- 
ment, he said. 


The latest CSU test involved 12 
animals, of which six were treated 
and six were not. Three of the treat- 
ed animals were held off feed for 36 
hours prior to treatment and three 
were permitted to eat. No beneficial 
effect was derived from fasting three 
of the six treated animals, however. 

Treatment consisted of a single 
dose of Franten, administered in gela- 
tin capsules with a balling gun. Dos- 
age was figured at the rate of 250 


| manufacturer, 


| 


So far the drug has been used in 
only one feedlot trial, it was report- 
ed. This study showed treated ani- 
mals had higher gains than those not 
treated. Economic aspects of the 
use will require additional 
study, since no per-animal cost has 
been established for the treatment, 
the CSU researcher said. 

Judged on relative effectiveness, 
the new drug appears to show more 
promise than the currently-used phe- 
nothiazine, Dr. Rubin says. Treated 
animals also tolerate the new drug 
very well and it is almost impossible 
for it to make them ill, he notes. 

The CSU studies are being con- 


Burroughs Wellcome 
& Co., Tuckahoe, N.Y., Dr. Rubin 


said. 


Licenses Granted for 


Horse Feed Supplement 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Sun-Ray Feed 
Mills, Ine., Lexington, originator of 


the product Stamm, a feed supple- | 


ment for horses, has announced the 
granting of a license to The Pillsbury 


Co., Orlando, Fla., for the manufac- | 
of Stamm | 


turing and distribution 
in Florida. 

Ranch-Way Feed Mills, division of 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 


and Drug Administration | 


Ft. Collins, will begin production of | 


Stamm in Ontario, Ore., upon 
completion of its new mill in Ontario. 
Ranch-Way will supply Stamm to 


the | 


horsemen in eastern Oregon and the | 


Boise Valley, according to Carl W. 
Hudgins, executive vice president of 
Sun-Ray Feed Mills. 


Blended Newcastle 


Vaccine Licensed 


BERLIN, MD.—L & M Labora- 
tories, Inc., has received permission 
to manufacture a blended Newcastle 
vaccine called “New-Blen” for inter- 
state trade, it has been announced 
here. 

The vaccine will contain one or 
more strains of Newcastle virus, ac- 
cording to Dr. Roland Winterfield. 
Dr. Winterfield said, ‘There is sug- 
gestive evidence of more than one 
type of Newcastle virus.” 

License to sell the new vaccine 
was granted by the Agricultural Re- 
search Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture May 16, accord- 
ing to L & M Laboratories. 

The firm says that it is the first 
to “blend various strains of virus 
which cause a particular disease.” 

Advantages Cited 

Dr. Winterfield, technical director 
of the firm, says, “We are the first 
to use more than one strain repre- 
senting different types of bronchitis 
to give cross protection.”” Dr. Stephen 
B. Hitchner, director of research, 
said, ‘There are very definitely three 
different known types of bronchitis 
virus, how many more, nobody knows. 
We know at least two are found in 
Delmarva.” 

Dr. Winterfield said that during 
the spring studies were concentrated 
on a product called “NB-Blen” which 
is a blend of Newcastle strains plus 
bronchitis strains. Marketing is 
scheduled soon on this product, ac- 
cording to the firm. 

The firm also states that eventu- 
ally the “Blen” product line will in- 
clude: “Tra-Blen” for ’tracheitis, 
“Bron-Blen” for bronchitis, “NT- 
Blen” for Newcastle 'tracheitis and 
“Pox-Blen” for fowl pox. It was stat- 
ed, “Vaccines providing broader pro- 
tection against these four diseases 
are L & M’s objectives.” 
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Names in the News 


NBC APPOINTS INDUSTRY RE- 
LATIONS DIRECTOR—tThe appoint- 
ment of David W. Martin to the post 
of director of industry relations has 
been announced by Frank Frazier, 


National Broiler Council executive | 
vice president, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Martin, who has been with | 
NBC since last February as assist- 
ant director of industry relations, 
succeeds G. R. (Bob) Peterson, who 


resigned to take a position with a 
private firm in the poultry industry. 


ELECTED TO GENERAL MILLS 
BOARD — Delbert F. Wright, 


vice | 


president of administration and em- | 


ployee relations for General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has been elected to 
the company’s board of directors. An- 
nounced by Gerald S. Kennedy, board 
chairman, Mr. Wright's election gives 
the board a membership of 17. 

Mr. Wright, who served as comp- 
troller as well as vice president in 
charge of employee relations from 
1959 until June 1, 1961, is now re- 
sponsible to the president for the 
company’s purchasing, traffic, treas- 
urer’s and commercial development 
departments in addition to employee 
relations activities. 


RANCH-WAY FEED APPOINT- 
MENT — Roy Pearson has been ap- 
pointed 


sales manager of 
the Ranch - Way 
Feed division of 
the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. 


assistant 


at Denver, Colo., 
according to D. L. 
Chase, general 


sales manager for 
Ranch-Way Feeds. 

Mr. Pearson has 
been a territory 
manager for 


Roy Pearson 
= northern Colorado 


since 1958. In his new 
will assist in the coordination of 
Ranch-Way Feed sales activities for 
all territories. 


CLIFF STEWART TO JOIN | <ictant treasurer. 


STAFF — Cliff W. Stewart, | 


APHF 
Minneapolis, will become director of 
public relations for the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, Kan- 
sas City, July 17. His first assign- 
ment will be in connection with the 
American Poultry Congress & Ex- 
position in Minneapolis July 18-20. 
Mr. Stewart has resigned from his 
post in charge of the Maxi-Lay Queen 
program for the Pillsbury Co., effec- 


Ranch-Way in | 


position, he | 


tive July 15. He was secretary of the 
Iowa Poultry Improvement Assn. for 
seven years following the end of 
World War II. Mr. Stewart was born 
at Coshocton, Ohio, and received his 
elementary and high school training 
there. He entered Iowa State Uni- 
versity in 1938, majoring in poultry. 

The post Mr. Stewart fills at APHF 
has been vacant since last February 
when Richard O’Connell resigned to 
become a member of the staff of the 
National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives in Washington, D.C. 


PILLSBURY PROMOTION — Wil- 
liam J. Barnes has been promoted to 
field manager at Centerville, Iowa, 
for Pillsbury’s feed division, accord- 
ing to L. R. Wright, operations mana- 
ger of the central-west region for 
The Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Barnes joined Pillsbury in 1951. 
His most recent assignment was as 
territory manager in eastern South 
Dakota. 


CENTRAL SOYA PROMOTES 
EDWIN TRIMBLE — Central Soya, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., has promoted Ed- 
win E. Trimble to manager of its 
Chattanooga, Tenn., grain depart- 
ment. 

In his new position, Mr. Trimble’s 
responsibilities will include all grain 
merchandising activities carried on 
through the Chattanooga plant. He 
joined Central Soya in 1957. Prior to 
his new assignment, he was assistant 
manager of the Chattanooga grain 
department. 


HONEGGERS’ PROMOTES 2— 
The promotions of Virgil Hulse to 
controller and Donald Steidinger to 
assistant treasurer of Honeggers’ & 
Co., Inc., have been announced by E. 
F. Dickey, president of the Fairbury, 
Ill., feed manufacturing firm. 

Mr. Hulse has served as internal 
auditor and budget director since 
joining Honeggers’ in 1957. Mr. Steid- 
inger has served as chief accountant 
and as manager of the accounting 
department until his elevation to as- 


ALLIED MILLS NAMES ROB- 
ERT J. McVICKER—Robert J. Mc- 
Vicker has been appointed eastern 
regional poultry specialist for Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, it has been an- 
nounced by C. M. Kessler, eastern 
regional sales manager. 

Mr. McVicker, for the past three 
years, has been a poultryman in the 
educational service division with 


Robert Mc Vicker James Murphy 
headquarters at Libertyville, Ill. He 
is now headquartered in the eastern 
regional office at Camp Hill, Pa., and 
will work with Wayne Feed salesmen 
and dealers in the eastern region. 


USDA APPOINTS CHICAGO 
HEAD — James Cyril Murphy has 
been appointed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to head its Chi- 
cago district grain inspection office. 
Mr. Murphy succeeds English H. 
Floyd who now heads the USDA's 
Toledo, Ohio, office. 

Mr. Murphy is a recognized author- 
ity on grain grading, standardization 


and inspection. He began his career 
with the federal inspection service at | 


Chicago in 1930. 


WARREN RUDOLPH JOINS 
BROWN’S LEDBREST—Warren Ru- 
dolph has joined Brown’s Ledbrest, 
Inc., Springdale, Ark., as assistant in 
charge of research. 

After receiving his degree in poul- 
try husbandry at the University of 
Arkansas, Mr. Rudolph worked one 
year with one of the large breeding 
farms in the area. He then completed 
his graduate work in genetics at Ok- 
lahoma State University and while 
there was research assistant and in- 
structor in genetics. 


AEROGLIDE NAMES ZANE C. 
FAIRCHILD—Aeroglide Corp., Ra- 
leigh, N.C., has appointed Zane C. 
Fairchild of Lincoln, Neb., as district 
representative in the Midwest. 

Mr. Fairchild will cover Nebraska, 
South Dakota and western Iowa. 
Prior to joining Aeroglide, he was a 
sales engineer for Notifier Engineer- 
ing of Lincoln. 


DAVID PORTER JOINS TABOR 
& CO.—David Porter has joined Ta- 
bor & Co., grain merchandisers and 
investment bankers in Decatur, Il. 
Prior to joining Tabor, Mr. Porter 
was with the United Grain Co., Pe- 
oria, Ill. He received his B.S. degree 
from the College of Agriculture at 
the University of Illinois in 1957. 


JOINS INDUSTRIAL MACHIN- 
ERY CO.—Ellis P. Maas of Elmhurst, 
Ill., has been appointed north central 
district representative for Industrial 


Machinery Co., Inc., Ft. Worth, Tex- | 


FEED GROUPS AT DEDICATION — Members of the 
milling technology advisory council and members of the 
feed technology advisory committee who were present at 
the dedication of the new milling technology building at 


Kansas State University are pictured here. 
Front row, left to right, are: A. J. Sowden, New Era Mill 


Arkansas City, Ark.; James (. 


Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills, 
Salina, 


Milling Co.; 
Kansas City, and John Vanier, 


North, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of the department of feed 
and flour milling industries, Kansas State University; R. B. Laing, 
Larry Alley, Pay Way F 
Western Star Mill Co., 


Kansas. 
From left to right in the second row are: William Riley, Wil- 


ing Co., 
periment station; 


nel, M 


liam Kelly Milling Co, Hutchinson, Kansas; James M. 
Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City; Owen Wimberly, Okeene (Okla.) 
Milling Co.; Stewart White, Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8.D.; 
Ben J. Greer, The Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; James McNeil, The 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis; W. E. 
facturers Asen., Chicago, and Richard 
Equipment, Inc., Topeka, Kansas. 


In the third row, from left to right, are: J. H. Dean; Lloyd 
Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers es 
H. Beck, director of the Kansas State University 
Maurice Johnson, First National Bank, Kansas 
City; Richard G. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; John F. 
Heimovics, Weitz-Hettelsater Engineers, 


Doty, Doty 


Glennon, American Feed Manu- 
H. Magerkurth, Air Age 


City; Dr. Glenn 
agricultural ex- 


Kansas City; Donald Men- 


Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio, and Ellis D. English, Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 


Warren Rudolph Zane Fairchild 


as, according to F. D. Cole, president. 

Mr. Maas comes to Industrial Ma- 
chinery Co. from the Screw Conveyor 
Corp. of Hammond, Ind., a firm with 
which he has been associated for the 
past 21 years. 

In his new assignment, Mr. Maas 
will serve the metropolitan Chicago 
area, northern Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and the eastern portion of 
Iowa. 


BEMIS APPOINTMENT—Richard 
B. Windhorst, sales manager of the 
St. Louis sales division of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., has been appointed product 
supervisor for textile and waterproof 
products, with headquarters at the 


Norman Uffmann 


Richard Windhorst 


Bemis general sales department in 
St. Louis. 

Norman P. Uffmann, product sales 
manager of the St. Louis specialty 
department, succeeds Mr. Windhorst 
as sales manager of the St. Louis 
sales division. 


WESTERN CONDENSING AP- 
POINTS QUALITY CONTROL 
MANAGER — Robert E. Parker has 
been appointed 
quality control 
manager at West- 
ern Condensing 
Co., Appleton, Wis. 
division of Fore- 
most Dairies, to 
replace Ara O. 
Call who recently 
resigned to accept 
a missionary as- 
signment with the 
Mormon Church. 
Mr. Parker has 
worked in various product control 
and development capacities includ- 
ing director of the firm’s central con- 
trol laboratory. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 
ELECTS JAMES MILLER — James 
R. Miller has been elected an assist- 
ant vice president of the Buckeye In- 
cubator Co., Springfield, Ohio, sub- 
sidiary of the Buckeye Corp. 

Mr. Miller also assumes full re- 
sponsibility for all Buckeye overseas 
operations, the firm’s board of direc- 
tors announced. He joined Buckeye 
in 1956. 

Also announced was the appoint- 
ment of Hugh Karnes as district sales 
representative for the Buckeye Incu- 
bator warehouse in Springdale, Ark. 

Formerly with the Blue Ribbon 
Yeast Co. and Arden Farms as sales- 
man and production manager, respec- 
tively, Mr. Karnes will be responsible 
for sales and service of Buckeye me- 
chanical feeders and poultry equip- 
ment in the northwest Arkansas area. 


- REES H. DICKSON DIES 
JEFFERSONTOWN, KY.—Rees H. 
Dickson, 68, former president of the 
Kentucky Public Elevator Co., which 
was purchased by Early & Daniel Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1943, died re- 
cently. 


Robert Parker 


| 
| 
ad 


Elmer C. Denis 


SEMINAR 
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Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. He 
urged all feed and allied industry 
executive sales and marketing per- 
sonnel to attend the day-and-a-half 
seminar program at the Morrison 
Hotel. 

“Ten of the best 
marketing men and four experts 
from ‘outside’ will present an out- 
standing program that should be of 
great help to all sales executives,” 
he said. “A new feature, ‘buzz ses- 
sions,’ will permit maximum ex- 
change of ideas and experiences be- 
tween speakers and seminar regis- 
trants. We urge everyone to come 
and take part.” 

All industry marketing executives 
are invited to attend, whether or not 
their firm is a member of AFMA, 
Mr. Fuller said. 

The first general session, Wednes- 
day morning, Sept. 20, will start with 
a report from the council’s chairman, 
Robert D. Emmons, Wirthmore 
Feeds, Waltham, Mass. This will be 
followed with a review of changes in 
agribusiness affecting feed market- 
ing, entitled, “Sell or Surrender,” by 
Dean McNeal, chairman of the AFMA 


feed industry 


board of directors and executive vice | 


president, the Pillsbury Co., Minne- 


apolis. 
Three other speeches will complete 
the session. They are: “Technical 


Service Needs of Agribusiness Custo- 
mers” by Elmer C. Denis, manager, 
marketing research division, Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., St. Louis; 
“End-Product Marketing Problems of 
Agribusiness Customers” by 
Smith, manager, feed department, 
Western Farmers’ Assn., Seattle, 
Wash., and “Business 
Management Problems of Agribusi- 
ness Customers” by Ben Hauenstein, 
vice president, Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
Personnel Problems 

The second general session, 
Wednesday afternoon, will concen- 
trate upon sales department person- 
nel problems. “The Right Man for 
the Right Job,” an outline of the ses- 
sion theme, will be given by the 
presiding officer, Paul Cory, sales 
manager, Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, 
Ill. “Selecting Your Sales Power” 
will be developed by Robert E. Miller, 
director of marketing, the Beacon 
Milling Co., division of Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., Cayuga, N.Y. 
“Training, Retraining” will be han- 
dled by Cliff O. Garrison, manager, 
field sales training, Moorman Mfg. 


Dale! 


and Money | 


Co. “Deployment and Management of | 
Manpower” will conclude the session | 


and will be discussed by E. D. Grif- 
fin, retired sales vice president, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

“Buzz Sessions” will follow the 
afternoon speaking session. Six of 
the Wednesday speakers will conduct 
individual, informal round-table dis- 
cussions. Each registrant will have 
an opportunity to participate in sev- 
eral of these “buzz sessions.” 


Executive Self-Improvement 
The third and Iast general session 
will be held Thursday morning, Sept. 
21, and will concentrate on the tech- 
niques of sales executive self-im- 
provement. “Charting the Course” 


will be Ed Reynolds, director of mar- 
keting, McMillen feed division, Cen- | 
tral Soya, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Next will | 
be a discussion of “Development and 
Preparation,” the speaker to be an- 


nounced. This will be followed by 
“Sales Leadership in Action” by John 
R. Sargent, partner in charge of the 
marketing division of the New York 
City management consulting firm of 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget. 


The morning session will conclude 
with an address by J. D. Sykes, vice 
president, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, entitled, “A Public Relations | 
Challenge to Sales Managers.” The | 
seminar program will end with a 
luncheon speaking program. 

Two luncheons, three coffee breaks, 
a cocktail party and the speaking 
program will be included in a modest 
registration fee, according to Mr. 
Fuller. 


Additional information on the 
seminar and registration may be ob- 
tained from American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Il. 


EARNINGS 
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419 a year earlier. Earnings per share 
of Class A common stock came to 
$1.27 as compared to 40¢ last year 

Mr. O’Connor said that gains dur- 
ing the first six months resulted from 
continued emphasis on product re- 
search, and he cited sales of swine 
feeds during the period which were 
up 60.5% over a year ago. He at- 
tributed this increase to introduction 
of a new swine feeding program late 
in 1960. 

Sales Training 

He also told stockholders that the 
company’s position is _ further 
strengthened because of continued 
emphasis on training increased num- 
bers of sales personnel as well as the 
fact that the company’s area of oper- 
ation is located in the Corn Belt 
where the highest concentration of 
livestock production in the world oc- 
curs. 

Looking to the future, Mr. O’Con- 
nor noted that economists predict an 
ever-expanding American population 
will consume 73% more beef, 53% 
more pork, 58% more poultry, 41% 
more eggs and 48% more milk and 
cream in 1975 than are consumed 
today. “Meat, milk and eggs are the 
end products of Walnut Grove feeds,” 
he commented. 

Walnut Grove operates in an eight- | 
state area in the Corn Belt with 
manufacturing plants in Atlantic, 
West Liberty, Independence and | 
Cherokee, Iowa, and Elkhorn, Neb 
In addition, the company and its sub- 
sidiaries also have five grain pro- | 
cessing plants in North Dakota and 
South Dakota. The firm has 45 com- | 
pany-operated production distribution 
points, Mr. O’Connor said. | 

| 


Feed Plant Destroyed 


OTHELLO, WASH.—tThe plant of 
the Anderson Feed & Produce Co. | 
was destroyed by a $250,000 fire. The | 
fire broke out in the feed mill build- 
ing and quickly spread through the 
grain elevator, potato processing plant 
and office building. Only salvage was 
the office records, according to re- 
ports. 

Newell Anderson, owner, said grain 
and merchandise were covered by in- 
surance and the buildings were par- 
tially insured. The greatest he 
said, would be on the machinery 
which was mostly new and uninsured 

He also stated that a work cfew 
would begin rebuilding on a 24-hour 
basis as soon as the debris was 
cleared, and that processing of pota- 
toes would begin within 30 days. 


PANELISTS 


(Continued from page 7) 


loss, 


winter to summer. Controlled light- 
ing will bring savings in feed for | 
those using lights, too, he said. 

Egg men in the audience wanted 
to know about the chances of produc- 
ing pullets that would lay larger size | 
eggs immediately. Dr. Moultrie point- | 


ed out that nature has to be taken 
into consideration and that if such a 
chicken were produced chances are 
its production life would be short- 
ened. 

Temperature will be controlled 
somewhere between 65 and 75° F., it 
was predicted. This will bring a re- 
duction in feed costs and respiratory 
problems will possibly be largely 
eliminated in the future, Mr. Hale 
Air changes and blending of air 
will be determined on climatic 
conditions but very definitely many of 
the human errors of judging local 
weather conditions will be gone. 


Dust Control 


said 


local 


Dust control, Mr. Hale said, is 
probably the most overlooked nui- 
sance for man and bird alike. Dis- 
eases are prevalent largely becauss« 
dust is there as a carrier 

“If dust is removed from houses 
then concentration of virus is re- 


moved also,” he said 
Micro-organisms will be 
better through use of clean litter 
humidity and air. It’s possible, M1 
Hale said, that samples may be taken 
of air to determine the presence of 
organisms. Violet ray will also prob- 
ly come into use in a few years 
oppor- 


ably 
“Use of plenty of litter offers 
tunity to improve the quality ma- 
nure which is becoming an important 
commercial by-product,” he 

Lots of litter provides better quality 
fertilizer.” 

He believes there will 
lesigns for houses and 
nent on types and systems, a 
from today’s hodge-podge of houses 
based on personal whims and ideas 
“The house of the future must be 


controlled 


ot 


said 


be 


more 


better 


agree- 


relief | 


economically sound and free of me- | 


chanical failure,” Mr. Hale 

The audience was greatly interest- 
ed in the cost of the house of to- 
morrow. Prompted by questioners 
Mr. Hale said his would be 
20-25¢ a foot more than for conven- 
tional houses. Urged to elaborate on 
the over-all cost, he said there would 
savings in construction costs 
because there would be no windows 


said 


guess 


be a 


to run labor costs up. He said houses | 


built in Arkansas run 90¢ a foot 
which does not include the 20-25¢ 
extra for the refinements he predict- 
ed would be in use in a few years 


How About Markets? 

The crystal gazers were 
where would all the broilers 
eggs be sold in the future, with pro- 
duction soaring as it is today. The 
processing consultant, Charles Owen 
ventured the opinion 
would be found in in-plant 
institutions. by-product usage 
tion control development for restau 
rants as well as vending 
that sell prepared food. The institu- 
tional field alone 24 million 
meals annually and this is a vast un- 
tapped market. Meanwhile, though 
the industry via the processors needs 
to conduct more research for new 


asked 
and 


feeding 


sells 


the markets | 


por- | 


machines | 


recipes, new products and new sales | 


outlets. 

Processors thinking of expanding 
into processed foods should go at it 
wholeheartedly and not as a side- 
line, Mr. Owen believes. Possibly such 
operations should be separate from 
processing plants of today 

“Plan your equipment with diversi- 
ty in mind and quality control. Re- 
member four out of five new products 
are refused by housewives who are 
the final judges of a product,” he 
said 

Production Location 

Location of egg farms near mar- 
kets pays a premium and this con- 
dition will continue in the future, it 
was indicated by Dr. Huttar 

“Studies show that egg movement 
from farm to dealer to warehouse to 
retailer costs 1¢ doz. in breakage 
alone, with an over-all cost of 2%4¢ 
doz. for transportation and break- 
age.” he said. “This amounts to $4 
ton in feed alone.” 

His prediction for five years from 
now was that there will be more egg 
sheds nearer markets—within 100 
miles. And, there definitely will be 
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more on-the-farm processing because 
an egg doesn’t require technical proc- 
essing. 

A stronger trend toward central 
sales organizations is apparent. This 
is because the farmer is an amateur 
at selling and cannot compete with 
the chain store buyer. Central sell- 
ing and central bargaining go to- 
gether. 

Another reason for producing near 
markets is the trend toward retail 
outlets wanting deliveries direct. Dr. 
Huttar said supermarkets often mis- 
gauge their needs, finding on Friday 
that they have underbought and want 
immediate deliveries to the stores 
affected. 

Dr. Huttar also braved this pre- 
diction: The future will see more 
dried, frozen eggs in use in one form 
or another in the home. This will 
come from processed foods, such as 
Mr. Owen predicted. An example is 
frozen French toast, which is already 
showing in stores. 

True or False? 

How many of the predictions will 
come true? Just don’t sell the crys- 
tal gazers short, warned Frank G. 
Wollney, moderator and field service 
director, Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries. 

For example, in 1949 a US. De- 
partment of Agriculture spokesman 
made the prediction the broiler in- 
dustry could expect a production of 
572 million broilers in the U.S. 

“Some people thought he was 
crazy. But what happened? Why in 
1960, Alabama and Georgia alone 
produced just about what he pre- 
dicted for the U.S. He was two thirds 
wrong!” Mr. Wollney said. 


MISSISSIPPI 


(Continued from page 6) 


efficient feed conversion and low mor- 
tality of birds. In addition, each fam- 
ily will be allowed to eat all the 
chicken they want. 

Another thing planned is that all 
houses will be insulated. By using 
new type insulation material for the 
walls, the owners hope to maintain 
in even 60° temperature in the hous- 
ing during cold weather. Heaters will 
be regulated by thermostat control, 
and the houses will be cooled during 
the hot summer months by ventila- 
tion fans. There will also be some 
provision for regulating the humidity 
of the air 

“This is not entirely a new thing,” 
said Mr. Bryant. “Last winter we 
insulated some houses and found that 
diseases were practically eliminated. 
Another advantage is that it will save 
on heating costs. With the kind of 
open houses that were built a few 
years ago, it is almost impossible 
to get enough heat during the cold- 
est weather.” 

To Expand Facilities 

The extra 2 million broilers on 
feed may require the expansion of 
other facilities. At present the proc- 
essing plant is handling about 180.- 
000 birds a week, and the feed mill 
can turn out about 100 tons of feed 
in eight hours. 

The company is using a lighter bird 
than some processing plants in the 
area. Birds are usually hauled in 
when they reach a weight of 3% Ib. 

Details for the companies have not 
been worked out entirely yet, but 
Mr. Bryant says the expansion plans 
will continue, regardless of the price 
situation. He doesn’t look for much 
price improvement for quite some 
time yet, and particularly is appre- 
hensive about prices this coming win- 
ter. He says there has been very lit- 
tle cutback among producers in Mis- 
sissippi, that most houses are full 
and the hatcheries are mostly in full 
production. 

“It's very competitive,” he said, 
“and no one knows just what com- 
panies will be left in the business 
a year or so ahead. We do know 
we must get 100% efficiency by elim- 
inating all the weak links and by 
going into big production.” 
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| supply irregular; $66, off $1@2. 

| changed. 
» Seattl Demand good; trend firm; none 
a Ava $71, delivered truck lots, sacked, 
unchanged 
& Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
e % ply fair to peor $68, Boston, unchanged 
Louisville: Demand good; trend strong; 
é supply searce; prices up $1, due to lack 
of production; dark bourbon grains, sacked 
’ less; solubles steady 

rinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 

OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS supply tight $634 65, unchanged. 

DRIED BEET PULP 
ia | San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
trend steady; 

Besten: Demand slow; trend unsettled; 

supply spot 68.50, sacked 

unchanged 
ALFALFA MEAL | Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; Buffalo: $70, sacked, nominal, Boston, 

Ft. Werth: Demand rod irated, |} supply adequate; $40, down $2. | Los Angeles: Lemand eres trend 
slow for suncured t supply 7 . steady supply ample; July 47.10, wun 
sufficient; sacked: dehydr 100 NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients COTTONSEED O81, MEAL : changed. 

000 A 7@48. truck or ai ip $1; sun . a | San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
pn a ; rind, No. 1 $42. truck, | Shown in these and adjoining columns are | pic; trend firm; 41% $63.20, down $1; 44 ply, short $63.50, sacked, delivered 
changes ° $67.50, do rtland: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
Ohi ee Demand fair; trend steady to wholesale Pee oer ton, bulk, for prompt rt. Worth: and fair; trend strong; trend unchanged; 7.58, sacked 
$1 up; supply moderate; dehydrated, 17% delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are i DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Ye i toby: . | the latest quotations available from Worth, up $1; $56 " July A ugust; Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
ste ehvdr |} pellets $2 add hulls $19, up $1@2 dy l4¢ unchanged. 
t . 13 ~ i Feedstuffs correspondents and are not | Chicago: Iremand fair trend up 50¢; Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; 
Louis: Demand g trend firm; necessarily those in effect on date of | supply moderate; hydraulic $63, Memphis | supply le; medium acid $9.75@10.25 
dehydrated 17 protein, fai basis ewt sweet cream $9.75@10.25 ecwt., both 
ef vitamin A. pellets $46.86 publication. The prices represent fair St. Leais: Demand slow: trend firm; sup- | sa Ked. ne 
ply limited; 41% solvent process 362.50 San rancisco: air; supply am- 
. trated, 100 sarily represent extreme low or high levels Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup changed ; 
pellets $44, h ply ample $1 expeller $69 ear Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
eited Gana at which individual sales might have oc- seattle, down $2 ply adequate: $10.60 cwt., unchanged 

am ple vrotein $38, Se ler supp fair oor; $8 sacker supp light; ‘ 1 », sacked, 
cette unc! dehydrated, and demand factors prevalent in the feed Bon m, up 60¢ wi ' changed 

000 remane i tren steady 
unchanged | market appears on page 2. $61.80 DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend | } unchang expeller $62 f up San Frar Demand and supply fair; 
highs $56.10. sacked Cinein Demand poor trend st ly; trend meal $48, sacked, unchanged 

Kansas City: Lemand supp ' juate; $69.50 in 40 t $1 Boston: slow; trend steady; sup- 
supply de juate 17 Atlanta: Der nd good trend steady; ply ample; $37.5 f.o.b. Florida, unchanged 
100,000 A pellets $38 @ sir; 41 $67, delivered Buffalo: Len supply fair: trend 
$39 @41 18 lehyd $2@2.50; supply ample; 26% protein $31.50 Angeles: Demat moderat t steady $37.50, f.o.b. Florida points, un- 
A pe $4 ‘3. 1 w 32.50 st i ipply ideg t $60 1 har changed 
#4 dehydrated alfalfa Boston: Demand fair; trend irregular; Memphis: Demand fair trend teady;: Los Angeles: Lemand moderate; trend 
$47 @48, reground pellets $48@49, uncl ® $46, off $1 . eht pr e 41 protein old pre steady supply imited orange pulp $43, 

Cincinnati: Lemond | t ‘mand fair; supply am- ess $63, up $1 new process 41 proteir lemon pulp $40@41, both unchanged 
supply adequate 7 51, sacked, unchanged. none able Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

tamin A $48 inchang fair; trend easy; sup- Portland: ar ind = slow trend bout ply good; pulp $3 sacked; meal "$32.50, 

Los Angeles: ply ample; $35.50, down $1 ste sdequate yivent $70.20 sacked; both f.o.b orida processing plants, 

sdequate dehydrate nnati: 1 fair trend steady; New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus Chicago: Demand moderate; trend steady; 
10 , $ } fehy supply limited; $44.50, uncha d $13.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.o.b. New Or- supply adequate; $10.854@11.35 ewt., sacked 
17 protei 100.00 4 Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; eans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
mea protein supply sdequate; $50, unchanged supply moderate; $15.65 cwt., sacked, un- 
bios, 25 protein $44@ 45; BREWERS DRIED YEAST DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE changed. : 

Memphis: Leman good; trend steady ny > z rae Coronet, Minimum phosphorus 18%, San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
supply adequate lehydrated. 17 protein St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- nimum ¢ 1 31%, maximum calcium trend steady; 14% ¢ Ib., sacked, unchanged. 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $44.50, ply 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; M4 maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
down $1.50; reground pellets $44.60, un- 10% ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than uniform nalysis: carload $61 sacked, ply tight; lb., unchanged. 
changed ton 100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk § 25: truck Minnew : Price holds firm at $12 cwt. 

Portland: Demand f 2 steady Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
supply adequate 15 $41: 20 ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla $11.45 ecwt., unchanged. 
dehydrated pellet mea : bo sacked 9% @12%¢ Ib., Le.l. Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus e, Demand fair; trend steady; 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) supply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 14 5 7 Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- changed 

Ft. Worth: Demand good: trend higher: sacked , wall bag bulk. Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply moderate; prime tallow, tank cars San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; Wales, Minimum phosphorus 18%, supply adequa lé¢ Ib, less than ton 
6%4%¢ Ib., drums 74% ¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas trend steady; 10¢ Ib, sacked, unchanged. minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, lots, sacked; 13%¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked; 
packing plants with returnable drums, Ft. vam mg re slow; — — maximum fluorine .18 $66 (or $3.67 per both unchanged 
up ‘“é supply sufficfent; ¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked, unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- . _— 

Boston: Demand slow; trend easy; sup unchanged wall bags 3 les# in bulk ; DRIED WHEY 
ply ample; tallow .¢ Ib, off %¢; yellow Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 

5%¢ Ib, off Me. ply ample; $12 ewt., sacked minimum calcium 32%, maximum calc supply adequate; st $4.75, sacked, 
ieago: Demand better; trend up \%¢; Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 36%, maximum fluorine .18 $81 (or truck or rail Worth; small 
supply fair; bleach e fancy tallow $6.50 ply adequate; $8.75 cwt., unchanged per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. mt lots $5.25, f.0.b. warehouse Ft. Worth, un- 
ewt., yellow grease $5.50 cwt., tank truck i: 9@10¢ It sacked, unchanged wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less change 
or carload. Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. Chicage: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- x 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots, sacked; Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- ply ample; $4.75@5 cwt., sackec 
ple; trend down; ble able fan ¢@ Ib l¢ Ib., 1 ton lots, sacked; 12¢ Ib., less imum ealcium 32 maximum calcium 35%, Boston: De mand and supply steady; trend 
up %¢; yellow grease 6\4¢ Ib., up than ton lots, sacked; all unchanged maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net t« firm; 5%¢ Ib., unchanged 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; CALCIUM CARBONATE Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 PB ee i . m _ and trend steady ; 
ply ample; yellow greas« 4¢ Ib., i : ($3 per unit of P). supply g00 25 cwt., sacked, unchanged. 
ered tank truck or cars, unchanged. Ft. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady: Minneapolis: Demand remains steady; 

St. Paul: Demand od; supplies ample; supply sufficient $4.50@5, f.0.b. north supply sufficient; minimum 18% ¢ phos- supplies still limited; price steady at $4.75, 
price advanced \¢ to s¢ Ib, fob. pro- Texas, unchanged phorus, maximum 3 ealecium, maximum f.o.b. shipping points 
dueer's plant Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 18% fluoring 565. sacked. unchanged Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 

Memphis: Demand slow trend steady: ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags Cincinnati: 18 phosphorus, carlots $74.20 ply good; $5.55 cwt., ex-warehouse, Le.l., 
supply adequate ellow grease 6% Ib., $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk in ton lots $83.26 14 phosphoru ecarlots unchanged — 
up %¢: prime tallow 6%¢ Ib., up %é boxcars $8 04; granular grind $1 premium. $62.50, ton lots $72.50, f.o.b. Cincinnati, Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 

Los Angeles: Demand and supply limited; M nneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib bags unchanged supply ample $4.75 ewt., sacked, unchanged. 
trend stead 6\e It unchanged $13.75; 100 Ib. bags $13; bulk, boxcar $11.50; “ALCIUM P SPHATE Cincinnati: lemand fair; trend steady; 

Atlanta: Demand fa trend ate sup bulk, hopper $11; coarse grind $1 premi- DICALCIUM PHOSPH. * supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
ply good; 6¢ Ib., fo.b. Alabama Geor um, delivered Minneapolis Trenton, Mich.: 18% % bulk, box- changed 
gia processing plants Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- car/hopper B less than Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 

$14, ex-warehouse, sacked earload lots; $94.05, bulk, boxcar supply lequate; $5.18 ecwt., carloads, 
BARLE FEED Demand fait trend steady: hopper car agged, in carloads or sacked; 5 ewt., Le.L, sacked; both un- 

Baltimore: Demand fair; trend firm; sup supply adequate: $707.50 ewt., unchanged truck loads; $107.65, b ugged, less than car- changed. 
ply ample; $44.50 ed Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; | !0@4: all prices f.0.b. Trenton, freight equal- FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- supply adequate; flour $9.85 ) ton cars; ized W ith nearest producing point ‘ 
ply fair; $34, sacked meal $10.20, 20 ton cars: both sacked Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, | Boston: Demand active; supply tight; 

Francis ind fair; supply am- 18%%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate trend strong $90, sacked, unchanged. 
=> i rolled $61, ground $60, COCONUT OTL MEAL $89; packe in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or Ft. Wort Demand good; trend steady; 
anged San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- | more, 15% phosphate and 23%. 
: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- ple: trend steady; solvent $52, unchanged lesser quantities, 18% phosphate $91 and sacked, delivered Ft. Worth. 
) $45. unchanged “ - 21% $102: above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- San Franci Demand and supply fair; 
Seattle: Demand fair trend firm; sup- trend aru $96. sacked. unchanred 

Seattle: lLeemand fair rend firm; sup- ply t t: solvent type $70, f.0.b. car Se eago Heights, Ill, or Nashvy BS 5, sacked, unchang 
ply imited tru ts, unchanged attle sacked. unchensed ? Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phos Los Angeles: Supply nominal; $1 a unit 

los Angeles: Demand fair: trend firmer; 7 oN granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of protein, sacked, unchanged 
supply adequate $2 ewt., up 5¢ los Angeles: Demand trend equalized from nearest producing point, | Atlanta: = L¢ mand good; trend strong; 

stead supply adequate July carload basis ulk carloads $3 less: in supply short; $85, f.0.b. Alabama and Geor- 
P truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. production points, 
Demand moderate: trend steady: ortiand: remand siow; trend steady; Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- | . . 
suppl 80 protein $130, sacked supply adequate; 20% solvent $63.20 lished railroad stations and by truck at | Ft. Worth - ism peer , _—— 

San Fr Demand and supply fair: ‘ > > > > regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- | . o : Demand good; trend steady; 
trend até 50 a uunit of py CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES | zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.99: Washington supply light for immediate; sacked: 65% 
eneked Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply unobtain- Oregon, Montana and Idaho "$107 15: bulk protein Peruvian $124, July, unchanged; 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; able for nearby position; tank car, West | carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 10 new crop menhaden $127.50, July, un- 
supply wht $5.50 a unit of ammonia Coast production, nominal $4.41 ewt.; dried tons, $10 more changed, 
sacked fish solubles, nominal unchanged. Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus Chicago: Demand improved; trend strong; 

. : — . Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 18.5 minimum calcium 24% $81, f.o.b. supply fair; menhaden, East Coast or Gulf 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) | steady $4 unchanged | Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags: freight $115@120; scrap $111@116; Canadian her- 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair trend steady; Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; equalized with nearest producing point, car- ring meal $1.80 a unit of protein. 
supply sufficient lomest ic $100, sacked, supply limited; 34% @3%¢ Ib., unchanged. | load basis: bulk $3 ton less 
f b Ft Wort langed | Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus Ns Unchanged, 60% 

CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL | 18.6%, minimnum calcium 20%, manimum | @126, unchanged. 
| San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


unchangec $9 (All quotations for all cities are bulk calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%;: car- 
50 


ple; trend firm; $1.85 a unit of protein, un- 


Sean Francise 1 good; supply am- basis, sacked basis $6 more) load and truck joad $75 sacked, in 100 ; ; 
unchanged 29.70 al ©78.7 | Ib. multiwall bags, bulk 0, f.0.b. Texas | hanged. 

Gnd wend 70. | City Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 

: At ita: , é 2 ply limited; $1.85 a unit protein, f.o.b. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair: trend steady: 


unchar 


‘ Birmingham: Feed $40.90, meal $79.90 | 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup Boston: ed $44.60, meal $83.60 | supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged tion od. 
ply good: 992, f.0.b. car Seattle, sacked, | Chienge: Feed $33, meal $73. | _ Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; Minneapetis: Demand good; supplies still 


supply limited; $91, ex-dock, Seattle, sacked, 


Cleveland: Feed $41, meal $80 


| 
Demand good: trend aeteady; | Denver: Feed $43.30. meal $82.30 | unchanged limited to searce; price of West Coast 
$105 sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. | blended steady at $142; price of Canadian 
' , Ft. Worth: Feed $43.80, meal | Baffalo: Demand fair to good; trend | herring steady at $1.77 a it, f.0.b. West 

| Indianapolis: Feed $38.25, meal | steady; supply adequate; $82.93, ‘sacked, | Coast. subject to production, 
Demar d vod ; trend strong; Ka meal | f.o.b. Buffalo, unchanged Buffal : very fi 
00, sacked, Cincinnati, up $5 Louisville: meal 55. | 18% % phosphorus $88.80, ane e: 60% $125, 
Demand good; trend steady; | New York: Feed meal 20. bagged in carloads; $98.70 in ton lots, f.ob. Buffalo, et Mm ed — er 
imported $80, 20 ton lots, New Orleans: Feed » meal Cincinnati; $81, f.o.b production points, ; ti: oe 2 og hie - 
Norfolk: Feed $43 60 meal $82.60. unchanged 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS ——— $43.06, _ $82.80. Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; Atlanta: Demand fair: trend steady; sup- 
. : 2. supply adequate; 18%% phosphorus $95.10, ply very limited; 60% menhaden $115, 


| 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 

supply sufficient; 26 protein $52.50, sacked, | 

unchanged. 
Chicago: Demand slow; trend lower, off 


f.ob. Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 


(Turn to QUOTES, page 90) 


CORN OIL MEAL sacked. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- | DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
ply ample; $54.50, up 50¢. Boston: Demand spotty; trend unsettled; 


z 
x 


_ 


Major Markets Roundup 


Soybean Oil Meal Stages $4 to $5 Advance 


Soybean oil meal bounced back $4 
to $5 in most of the ingredient mar- 
kets across the nation this week. 
Some attributed the advance to the 
bull turn taken by flax and its effect 
on linseed oil meal. 

Linseed oil meal and cottonseed oil 
meal generally advanced. Other pro- 
tein ingredients also moved higher in 
trading during the week. 

The bullish turn in the market 
came after drouth reports from 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Minnesota as well as the Canadian 
prairie provinces. Flax, oats and bar- 
ley product prices were affected last 
week. 


East 


BOSTON: The local millfeed mar- 
ket moved in a narrow range last 
week as buyers were not too aggres- 
sive in seeking supplies while poten- 
tial sellers were not inclined to force 
sales. Most of the transactions were 
confined to spot or nearby require- 
ments, 

Dairy, cattle and broiler formula 
feed sales were still on the decline 


while turkey and hog feed sales were | 


on a par with recent weeks. Brewers 
and distillers grains were inclined to 
sag. Soybean meal recorded a sharp 
recovery from the low point by rally- 
ing $2.50 to $4. 

BUFFALO: Soybean oil meal 
turned around and climbed $5.50 in 
a mostly higher ingredient market. 

A $6 jump in linseed oil meal on 
poor crop prospects also was a fea- 
ture as weather conditions continued 
to affect some crops. Cottonseed oil 
meal edged up 60¢ even though it was 
in poor demand. Meat scraps rose $5 
on extremely light supplies. 


Brewers’ grains weakened again 


and were off $1.50, but distillers’ 
grains held steady. Hominy feed gave 
up 50¢ and alfalfa meal rose $1. 


seasonal lows as buyers bought spas- 
modically on a replacement basis 
only. Even though prices look low, 
capacity flour mill running time and 
low-level mixer business restricted 
price movements. Bran was off 50¢, 
middlings were up 50¢ and red dog 
was down 50¢. 

CINCINNATI: With the customary 
July inventory taking now completed, 
manufacturers and distributors of in- 
gredients are beginning their season- 
al inventory buildup to be ready for 
the anticipated increase in business 
after mid-summer harvesting activi- 
| ties. 

Despite the slow local business, 
prices for eight ingredients advanced 
nominally. Those advancing were: 
Soybean oil meal, $4.50; steamed 
bone meal, $5; 50% meat and bone 
scraps, $2.50; unground grain screen- 
ings, $1; tankage, $2.50; cottonseed 
oil meal, $1; linseed oil meal, $1.50, 
and middlings, $1. 

On the down side were corn oil 
meal, $2; hominy feed, $1.50, and 
millfeed-bran, $1. 


South 


ATLANTA: Very little cottonseed 
meal is being offered in the South- 
east. For the first time in three years 
cottonseed meal for shipment out of 
South Texas is making the southeast- 

| ern market from Miami as far north 
| as Pennsylvania under the Mississippi 
Valley asking prices. 

Soybean meal continues to go up a 
little each day while more proces- 
sors are completing their crushing 
| operations for this season. 


Farm Commodity-F eed Price F Ratios © 


East West East West 
New Mid- North North South South South 
U.S Eng. Ati Cent. Cent. Ati. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac 
CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens: 
3.1 3.0 4.2 3.2 2.5 3.3 3.3 3.1 3.3 2.3 
3.3 3.5 4.3 3.4 2.6 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.4 2.4 
3.8 45 4.4 4.0 3.1 4.0 3.6 3.5 3.3 2.9 
Average (1950-59) ........ 5.0 
Average (June, 1950-59) 5.0 
Broilers: 
Set, TEED avccesacnsrines 2.7 2.9 3.6 3.0 3.1 2.6 2.5 2.8 3.4 2.8 
May, 196! 3.0 3.4 4.1 3.2 3.4 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.5 3.2 
One, TI <k602sn0020 3.8 3.9 4.3 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.6 3.9 3.9 4.0 
TURKEY-FEED— 
6.0 7.2 7.9 6.3 7.0 5.7 6.2 6.1 6.0 5.3 
63 7.3 8.2 6.6 7.2 6.2 6.5 6.2 6.3 5.6 
June, 1960 cseacen an 7.8 8.6 6.9 8:3 6.4 6.8 6.8 6.5 6.6 
Average (1950-59) ....... 8.0 
Average (June, 1950-59) 7.7 
EGG-FEED— 
9.1 10.0 9.4 8.8 9.1 95 10.3 95 9.5 7.5 
94 10.5 9.6 9.1 9.7 95 10.5 9.8 9.6 8.3 
June, 1960 . 3s 9.3 11.5 9.9 8.9 8.8 10.3 10.1 9.4 9.3 A 
Average (1950-59) ....... 10.7 
Average (June, 1950-59) 9.4 
East West 
North North North South South 
U.S Atl. Cent. Cent Atl ent. West 
MILK-FEED— 
Se, FSS 1.32 1.17 1.33 1.47 1.56 1.40 1.30 
May, 196! 1.34 1.19 1.36 61.49 1.55 1.42 1.30 
June, 1960 —- 1.30 1.20 1.28 61.41 1.55 1.37 1.27 
Average ([1950- 1.31 
Average (June, 1950-59) 1.16 
BUTTERFAT-FEED— 
25.1 20.7 26.7 sue 17.1 19.0 
25.2 20.7 26.8 7.1 19.2 
Same, 24.1 20.3 26.2 ‘ 16.2 18.5 
Average (1950-59) ....... 22.4 
Average (June, 1950: 59) 21.7 
NOTE: Ratios computed at mid-month 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
HOG-CORN— Ratios represent number of pounds of 
North oo feed equal in value to | Ib. live 
U.S. Cent. arm chicken, turkey or | doz. eggs; 
15.2 15.4 pounds broiler growing mash equal to 
15.7 15.9 | Ib. broiler; pounds concentrate rations 
14.8 15.1 equal to | ib. milk or butterfat; bushels 
Average (1950-59) ....... 13.7 14.1 of corn equal to 100 Ib. hog. Increases 
Average (June, 1950: 59) 13.7 14.0 in ratios are favorable to the feeder. 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 
Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 

companying commodity-feed price ratios: 


New England: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut. 

Mid-Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania. 

North Atlantic: New England and Mid-At- 
lantic states combine 

East North Central: “Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin 

West North Central: Minnesota, lowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas. 


North Central: Combination of the two fore- 
going. 
South. Atlantic: Delaware, 
= West Virginia, North Carolina, 
arolina, Georgia, Florida 
East South Central: Kentucky, 
Mississippi. 
South Central: 
Oklahoma, Texas. 
South Central: Combination of the two above. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 
Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montana. 
West: Combination of the two above. 


Maryland, Vir- 
South 


Tennessee, 


Arkansas, Louisiana, 


| 


Bran and middlings held near their | 


Cottonseed hulls are moving very 
slowly and the ones who withdrew 
from the market during the early 
spring believing that prices would 
advance during the summer months 
are finding that this did not material- 
reduced 


ize and are offering hulls at 
prices. 

The recent advance in the price of 
citrus pulp has slowed down th 
movement considerably as dealers 
and manufacturers who built up thei 
inventories at lower prices are mov- 
ing their on-hand stocks before re- 
stocking. 

LOS ANGELES: The barley har- 


vest in the Imperial Valley has been 


completed and much of the barley 
has been stored in the local area. 
Next week milo harvesting will begin 


in this territory and early purchases 
indicate prices ranging 15-20¢ below 
Texas non-transit milo 

Good quality barley and excellent 


yields have been reported from the 
lower San Joaquin Valley where har- 
vesting has passed its peak 


Milo prices decreased 

MEMPHIS: Ingredient prices 
were irregular on the Me mphis mar- 
ket. Business was generally slow 

Slack trade prevailed during the 
holiday season, on animal proteins 
and fats, with prices mixed. It is be- 
lieved that most users have fai 
stocks, but will be back in the mar- 
ket soon. 

Local alfalfa mills have had som« 
difficulty maintaining full running 
time due to recent dry weather. 

With the upturn in old Op soy 
beans, soybean oil meal prices im- 
proved. However, demand was still 
on the slow side. Still, business done 
was for nearby shipment. Even 
though the demand is considered 
poor, a little more interest developed 


than indicated a week earlier 
Millfeed was weak, although feed 
mixers’ buyers were purchasing fair 


quantities. 

Oilseed meal futures moved higher 
on the Memphis Board of Trade the 
past week. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed July 5 $1 to $4.50 per ton 
higher than June 28 and bulk solvent 
cottonseed oil meal was unchanged 
to $1 higher. 

Prices of unrestricted soybean oil 
meal responded to higher old crop 
soybean futures. Bulk solvent cotton- 
seed oil meal was influenced by tight 
supplies. 


Trading volume for the week, cut 
short by the Independence Day holi- 
day, amounted to 5,500 tons of un- 
restricted soybean oil meal and 600 
tons of bulk solvent cottonseed oil 
meal. 

Midwest 

CHICAGO: July soybean oil meal 
closed July 5 at just a shade over 
$62 per ton, up $4.50 from the low 


of June 29. 

This was brought about by the bull 
turn taken by flax and its more or 
less inevitable impact on linseed oil 
meal, 

Users of soybean oil meal should 
be encouraged by the Galvin crop 
report of July 5 on soybeans. It in- 
dicates a 2% million acre increase in 
the crop for this season. The private 
crop expert spoke of a probable 615 
million bushel bean crop with grow- 
ing conditions rated six points better 
than last year and two points over 
the 10 year average. 


ST. LOUIS: A sharp advance in 
soybean meal and a decline in mill- 


feed prices to the lowest level in six 
months stood out in the feed ingredi- 
ent market last week. Volume of 
trading showed no improvement as 
buyers continued to follow a cautious 
inventory policy. 

Soybean meal closed with a $5 ad- 
vance following an upturn of an equal 
amount in the July future. The jump 
was sparked by dry weather condi- 
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Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
index of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
July June from 
previous 
1961 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ...... 73.90 71.45 +2.45 
Cottonseed meal 64.10 63.60 + .50 
Linseed meal ....... 64.45 60.85 +3.60 
Copra cake or meal. 58.50 58.50 eae 
Peanut meal .-. 63.00 62.50 + .50 
Index 91.7 89.1 +2.6 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal ......... 91.55 91.55 
Tankage 88.25 88.25 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 46.55 46.95 — .40 
Dist. dried grains .. 64.20 59.20 +5. 7” 
dried grains. 40.50 40.50 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Midds. and shorts ... 38.00 38.50 — .50 
65.8 66.7 — 9 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ..... 41.10 41.10 er 
SE eS 30.50 30.00 + .50 
ndex 63.5 63.3 + 2 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 46.05 45.95 + .10 
88.6 885 + 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 28.19 28.19 
Index Keo 83.9 83.9 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
dex 82.6 81.4 +1.2 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
39.60 38.60 +1.00 
Oats 45.80 45.10 + .70 
41.00 40.90 + .10 
Grain 41.80 41.80 
dex 64.6 63.2 +1.4 


*Base oo of index is 1947-49. 
SDA 


2ource 


tions in Canada and the feeling that 
country may export large quan- 


tities of meal to that country. Brok- 
ers said few feed manufacturers 
cared to follow the increase and no 


» trading was going on than usu- 


On the other hand, with millfeeds 
on the bargain counter, mixers were 
keeping well filled up at spot prices 


showed an interest in taking on 
f e needs. But forward shipment 
offers were hard to uncover as mills 
were uncertain on how they stood 
nd hoped that better prices would 
forthcoming. 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: Soy- 
oil meal advanced $2.50 to $3 
inseed oil meal was up $3 in a 
market which activity only in 
the protein ingredient category. 

A $2 to $4 advance was marked up 


be 


bean 


ina 


I 


saw 


by tankage and meat and bone meal 
was up $2. Animal fat gained back 


another %¢ of its recent loss and is 
now selling at 6%¢ lb. 

There were no further changes in 
ingredients which reacted last week 


MILLFEED « FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
— Jorrg Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


(Notural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 


Results speak for themselves. That is 
why thousands of tons of Dairy and 
Beef Cattle Feeds containing RUFIS 
are sold by leading feed manufacturers 
each yeer 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 
621 West 33rd St. Jefferson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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to news of drouth conditions in the 
Northwest. 


Prices of oat and flax products, 
which advanced last week on news 
of drouth conditions in the North- 


west, remained steady this week 


Southwest 

KANSAS CITY: Ingredient prices 
were almost all higher for the week 
with the feature item for this area 
being soybean meal. 

Soybean meal bounced up almost 
$4@5 from its low of a week ago; 
however, the higher prices met re- 
sistance from buyers at the top of 
the increase. Soy is still well under 
its recent highs and not priced un- 
favorably when compared to compet- 
ing protein meals. 

Alfalfa products and cottonseed 
meal were about unchanged for the 
week but both ingredients moved 
well within a narrow price range. 

The millfeed market showed more 
life this week and prices worked up 
50¢ to $1 from last week’s levels. The 
demand for sacked bran continues 
strong and mixers purchased mid- 
dlings in better volume this week. 

FT. WORTH: Because of increased 
mill production, bran and shorts were 
50¢ to $2 lower in this area. Protein 
feeds were higher. Soybean meal led 
the advance with $3 
quotations than a week earlier. 

Cottonseed oil meal was up $1 and 
hulls were scarce on a $1 to $2 ad- 
vance. Linseed meal was $4 higher 
but very little is used in this area. 

Meat and bone meal and tankage 
were in short supply and $2.50 up, 
and the hydrolyzed animal fat ad- 
vanced \%¢ lb. Dehydrated alfalfa 
meal was also up $1. 

Other ingredients were unchanged 
and demand was rather slow. 


West 

SEATTLE: Soybean oil meal fluc- 
tuated in a narrow range, but closed 
virtually unchanged at $87.10. 

Copra meal remains in tight supply 
at $70 with the maritime strike a 
factor. Linseed meal is off the mar- 


ket at present, but the demand is 
nil. 
The meat meal market showed 


signs of perking up and was quoted 
at $1.85 per unit. Meat meal was 
once again in good demand but the 
supply is also good. 

PORTLAND: Portland feed ingre- 
dient listings followed a mixed price 
trend during the short holiday week 
with trade sources here reporting 
that the demand is still narrow and 


Headquarters for 


No. Fish Meals 
(Redfish, Whitefish, Men- 
haden & Sardine/Herring) 

Condensed Fish Solubles 
(8,000 Gal. Tank Cars 
Only) 

Full Fish Meals 


(Entire Original Proportion 
of Dried Solubles Are In- 
cluded) 


Marine Vitamin Oils 
(All Potencies) 


Frozen Fish 
(For Mink Feeding) 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


177 MILK ST. BOSTON 9%, MASS. 
HUbbard 2-1682 


to $5 higher | 


buying is generally comfined to 
nearby offerings. 

Serious drouth conditions in north- 
ern sections of the U.S. were reflect- 
ed here by a $3.50 increase in soy- 
bean meal quotes with most of the 
strength for 44% protein offerings, 
and supplies appeared limited during 
the week's close. 

Fish meal values gained another 
5¢ per protein unit as the United 
Kingdom entered the competition for 
Canadian supplies. Wheat millfeeds 
sold around 50¢ a ton lower as a 
result of a slow demand for light but 
adequate offerings. Dehydrated al- 
falfa meal listings declined $1 per 
ton while other feeds, including major 
feed grains, closed unchanged and 
about steady for the week. 

STOCKTON, CAL.: There has been 
an excellent demand here for marine 
proteins from manufacturers of tur- 
key and other poultry rations. This 
was largely responsible for a tighter 
supply situation. 

There has also been strength in 
Peruvian meal as a result of the mar- 
itime strike. 


QUOTES 


(Continued from page 88) 


supply light; local production, 60% pro- 
tein $1.85@1.90 a unit, unchanged 
Portland: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply tight; $1.95 a protein unit, sacked. 
HOMINY FEED 
Boston: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply plentiful; $46.50, down $1 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $38 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; yellow $37.50, down 50¢ 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; hominy meal $52, hominy 
pellets $54, both unchanged 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $53, delivered carlots, sacked, 
unchanged. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; $47, Boston, off 50¢ 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; yellow $35@35.50, down 
50¢ 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $40.50, down $1.50 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Chicago: Demand good; trend strong, up 
5@6; supply moderate; Minneapolis basis: 


solvent $56, expeller $60.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply scarce; 34 protein extracted $70.70, 
July, up $4 

San Francisco: mand fair; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; unchanged, 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies ade- 


quate; drouth conditions in the flax grow- 
ing areas have pushed the price up $3 
to a level of $57@58 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; none 
available; 34% protein (Montana) $85, de- 
livered carloads, sacked, unchanged 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 


ply fair to poor; $56, f.o.b Minreapolis, 
up $6 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate; new proces $52.50 old 
process $58, Minneapolis, up 1.50 

Los Angeles: lbemand light; trend steady; 
supply adequate; ocal production July, 
31% protein $71, unchanged 

Portiand: Demand du trend steady; 
supply tight M4 solver $85, sacked 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply short; meat nd bone $95 bulk, 
$98.50 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, up $2.50 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 


trend down; $1.75 a unit of protein, un- 
changed 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; $1.50 a proteir unit converted 
50% $89.50; both unchanged 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 50% protein 

St. Louis: Demand good ; sup 
ply adequate 50 $90 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply extremely light ) meat seraps $95, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, up $5 

Memphis: [Lemand fair trend slightly 
higher; supply adequate 50° protein 
$92.50, without billing, up $2.50 50% pro 
tein $95, with rail transit up $2 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; local production 31% pro- 
tein $1.80, unchanged 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 59% $95, unchanged. 

St. Paul: Demand good; supplies fair 
price up $2 to $100@105 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $1.80 a unit protein, ex-proc- 
essing plant, sacked, unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand excellent; trend 
strong; supply short 50 meat and bone 
scraps $91, Cincinnati, up $2.5) 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50% $85, sacked 

MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 

Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 

ground rock, 13% phosphorus $39 sacked 


bulk $2 less; 14% $43 sacked, bulk $2 less. 
MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies ade- 

quate; sacked middiings $36; sacked bran 


$34; sacked red dog $42; bulk $5.50@6 leas. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; sacked bran $33.50@ 34 
up $1; sacked shorts $38.50@39, up 50¢; 


bulk bran $26@26.50, unchanged; bulk shorts 


$28.50@29, down $1.50; bulk middlings 
$26.50@27, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; weaker tone 
with increased mill running time; supply 
sufficient: bran bulk $35 burlaps $40@ 
10.50; gray shorts bulk $39, burlaps $45.50 
#46; bulk middlings $57, delivered Texas 


common points; bran down $1 to $1.50 up; 


bulk shorts down §2; sacked shorts down 
50¢@$1: middlings down 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady on bran and middlings, up $1@2 
on réd dog; standard bran $31.50, standard 
midds. $33, red dog $40@41. 

st. Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked bran $38.25, shorts 
$43.25, unchanged; bulk bran $30, middlings 
$31, down $2 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 

adequate; bran $33, down $1; mid- 
dlings $39, up $1 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend irregular; 
supply fair to good; bran $30.50, off 50¢; 
middlings $35, up 50¢; red dog $40, off 50¢; 
all prices f.o.b. Buffalo 

Boston: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply plentiful; bran $39.10, off 50¢; mid- 
diings $43.10, down 50¢ 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 


ply ample; wheat bran $32.80, down §2; 
gray shorts $35.80, unchanged; standard 
midds $33.80, down $2 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $38@359 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $40, delivered, common transit 
points, carlots, down $1 

Los Angeles: Standard millrun $46 @ 46.50, 
unchanged, demand moderate, trend steady, 
supply light; red bran $4545.50, down 
50¢, demand improved, trend easier, sup 
ply adequate 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair 
trend steady; millfeed $46, red bran $46 

MOLASSES 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $25.75, f.o.b. cars Riehmond, 
Cal., unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply sufficient; blackstrap 14%¢ gal 
f.o.b. Houston; truck $31.49, delivered Ft 
Worth, seller's market price on date of 
shipment, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 16% ¢ gal. in tank cars, unchanged 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., tank 
ears, New Orleans, unchanged 

Minneapolis: Demand continues fair; sup- 
plies adequate; price firm at $35 for black 
strap, tank truck, delivered; $31 for beet; 
$33 for blend 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $25.50, f.o.b. tank cars; 

25.75, f.o.b. tank trucks 

Memphis: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal tank 
ear, f.o.b. New Orleans, unchanged; $30.59 
ton, delivered Memphis, truck, unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; citrus $21, f.o.b. processing 
plants. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $26.75, f.o.b. Seattle, tank truck 
lots, unchanged. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; 16%¢ gal f.o.b Albany un- 
changed 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans, un- 
changed. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans, 
unchanged. 

OAT PRODUCTS 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend irregular 
supply moderate; reground oat feed $9.50@ 
10; No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $70; 


feeding rolled oats $74. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 10% protein oat milifeed 
$40.30, sacked, unchanged; reground $20.80, 


sacked, unchanged 

Boston: Demand spotty; trend unsettled; 
supply irregular; white pulverized $53.50, 
lown $1.50; reground oat feed $24.60, up 
$1.60 

St. Louis: Demand slow trend steady; 
supply ample: white pulverized $42, un- 
changed; reground oat feed $12, unchanged. 
Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady $56, delivered truc! lots 1s Ib 
or better, unchanged. 


Minneapolis; Demand slow 


supplies mod- 


erate; price steady; sacked feeding rolled 
$87: sacked feeding oatmeal $467 sacked 
pulverized $45: sacked crimped $63.50; 
sacked oat feed $20. 

Baffalo: Demand fair to poor trend 
steady; supply fair; $24.25, sacked, Boston, 


unchanged. 


Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady 


to stronger; supply adequate mat mill by- 
product $13@14, sacked, unchanged feed- 
ing rolled oats $73@75, sacked, up $1@2 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $43 
“#50, unchanged. 
PEANUT OIL MEAL 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 45% for solvent, $63 for 
expeller, f.o.b. Georgia and. Alabama pro- 


ducing mills. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $79, sacked, unchanged 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply extremely scarce; $100@102.50, 
sacked, f.o.b. Texas plants, unchanged 

Boston: Demand active: trend strong; 
supply scarce; $100, sacked, nominal, un- 
changed. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; $1.60 a unit of protein, sacked, 


unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply very limited; meat meal $90, f.o.b. 
Alabama and Georgia production points 

Memphis: Demand siow:; trend barely 
steady; supply adequate; 55% meal $97.50, 
sacked, down $2.50. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply very scarce, mills closing down for 
season; rice bran, nominal 35@36, f.o.b. 


south Texas rice mills, sacked 
hulls $2 bulk, unchanged 
San Francisco: Demand good; 
ple; trend firm; bran $40 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply very limited; California production, 
high fat content, bran $59, sacked, un- 
changed. 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
Supply short; bran $43, sacked, delivered. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
$52.60, Boston, unchanged 
SCREENINGS 

Demand slow; 
6.50; supply ample; ground 
nadian $23, sacked. 
Minneapolis: Prices remained 
lowing last week's drouth-caused advances; 
unground Canadian $16.50; domestic lights 
$1@8, domestic mediums $10@18, domestic 


unchanged; 


supply am- 


ply poor; 


Chicago: $3@ 


Ca- 


off 
$25; 


trend 
grain 


steady fol- 


heavies $18@26; 15% flax 


screenings $5 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend stead) 


supply adequate; ground barley $35, sacked 


unchanged. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; ground, sacked $28.75, New Yor! 


lake and rail, up $1; bulk, unground $24.5‘ 
New York, up $1.50. 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend higher 
supply tight; unground grain screenings 
$18@19, up $1. 

SOFT PHOSPHATE 

(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.25. 
oO: $25.50. 

Chicago: $24.96. 

Cincinnati: $23.64. 

Des Moines: $25.42 

Kansas City: $25.07 

Memphis: $22.28. 

Minneapolis: $26.12. 

Philadelphia: $24.51. 

St. Louis: $24.32. 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; stronger tone 
with more mills shutting down for vaca- 
tion and repair; supply sufficient; 44% 
$75.40 July, up $4.90; $75.90 August, up 
$4.40; 50% $84.40 July, up $4; $84.90 Au 
gust, up $3.40. 

Demand improved; trend strong 
supply ample; Decatur basis 


44% protein, unrestricted billing $65.50 and 
E.T.L. $62.60; 50% protein, unrestricted 
billing $73.50 and E.T.L. $68.50 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; trend down; $85.10, down $3. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firmer; sup 
ply adequate; 44% $59.50@60, up $4; 50% 
55.50@67, up $2.50@4. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply ample; 44% $65.50, basis Decatur, 
up $5; 50% $73, up $5 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; $62, f.0.b. Decatur, up $5.50 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply ample; $87.20, delivered carlots 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $66.50 
f.o.b. Memphis, up $53.50. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply tight; 44% $73.50, delivered. 

Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
firmer; supply light; $88.10@88.60, up $3 

@ 3.50. 

M is: Demand and supply good 


price up $2 
50% is up $3 to $67 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $65, Decatur, up $4.50 


50@3; 44% is up $2.50 to $61.50 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong 
er; supply ample; 44° Solvent process $464 
#65, Decatur, up $4@5 

Portland: Demand siow; trend higher: 
supply tight; 44% $88.60, 50% $95.60 

TANKAGE 
Chicage: Demand and supply fair; trend 


firm; 60% protein $95, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend strong 
supply short; 609 ster $102.50, sacked, 
Ft. Worth, up 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong 
supply fair; 60% digester $92.50, Cincin 
nati, up $2.50. 

St. Paul: Demand good; supplies fair 
price up $2@4, price now $90@95 


sas City: Demand poor; trend steady 
supply ample; 60% digester $90, unchanged 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 


Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $103 bagged, 
$99 bulk, delivered in all states east of and 
including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming 
and Montana. 

LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 
alent $95, f.0.b. bagged; $90 bulk, cars or 
trucks; freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing point. 

Belle, W. Va.; Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $100, f.0.b. bagged: 
$96 bulk, cars or trucks, freight equal- 
ized with nearest producing point. 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $95 bagged, $91 
bulk, f.0.b. Pryor, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
all states to the East. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand 
supply sufficient; 6¢ Ib., 
Texas, unchanged. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply Mmited; 6%¢ Ib. 


FAT 


trend steady 
north central 


good; 
f.o.b 


trend steady; 


1966 


(Continued from page 1) 


over-supply demands. Self-restraint is 
often necessary in order not to start 
price reactions because margins are 
already thin. 

Evidence of the cversupply sit- 
uation was presented by one mana- 
ger who said seven feed mills had 
been built in the last 10 years to 
serve farmers within a 25-mile radi- 
us of one Iowa community. It is not 
economically possible for all to sur- 
vive. Restraint, caution and sound 
business judgment would prevent 
such situations. 

—Increases in farm sizes indicate 
that this class of farmers is seeking 
“full employment.” These farmers 
are extending operations to take up 
their full time. Dealers have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to furnish the 
supplies and services enabling farm- 
ers to do what they know best—to 
farm. “Full employment” for farm- 
ers may dictate against any appreci- 
able trend to on-the-farm grinding 
and mixing, a job in which feed men 
should excel. 

—The rate of return on investment 


| | 
| 
| 
4 


in facilities and labor should be 15%; 
20% would be even more desirable. 

Labor costs have outrun the rate 
of return in recent years. An expend- 
iture of $10,000 or more for labor- 
saving equipment is justified to save 
$4,000 paid out annually in wages. 

Relatively high costs of shipping 
feed grains will tend to put emphasis 
on utilizing more grain locally in feed, 
therefore more emphasis on local 
feed mill rather than country eleva- 
tor-grain storage operations. In 1966 
there will be fewer country elevators 
which are purely grain storage op- 
erations. There will be a shift toward 
stronger feed, grain and farm supply 
centers in county seat cities. 

Facilities operated at capacity 
produce the best returns on invest- 
ment. Conversely, the more facilities 
go unused, the lower the return on 
investment. (In the workshop ex- 
ample, a $225,000 feed plant was con- 
sidered too expensive for $225,000 
annual feed sales.) 

Don’t rely on the banker to pro- 
tect you from errors in judgment in 
soliciting a loan for facilities. He may 
think a 12% return on investment is 
good, but if the sales volume isn’t ad- 
equate, it may not be a wise loan 
to make. 

It's a common error to think that 
equity financing (such issuing 
stock) doesn’t cost anything. It does. 
Actually, it is more costly than debt 
financing (borrowing money from the 
bank or other source for a set rate 
of interest). 

In deciding where to seek finan- 
cing, consider (1) cost (interest rate), 
(2) flexibility (can you get additional 
loans later?) and (3) liquidity (abil- 
ity to convert into cash). 


as 


A subject rarely discussed in re- 
tail farm supply circles for some 
strange reason is mergers. One mana- 
ger stated that financial and facility 
problems might be solved by a mer- 
ger of two local operations. In addi- 
tion, the merged organization should 
be better able to serve the large-size 
farms. 

Consideration must be given to 
providing varied but related lines of 
agricultural supplies. But whatever 
the line, be in it 100%, not half- 
heartedly. 

-Price consciousness by the farm- 
er has been exaggerated. “When the 
farmer wants fertilizer, he isn’t going 
to quibble on price. He'll be in a rush 
to get it, though, and that’s what he 
wants from his dealers—promptness 


and eagerness to serve him,” ex- 
plained one dealer. 

(Continued from page 1) 
soybeans from the existing list of 


commodities for which marketing 
agreements and orders could be used, 
but it authorized use of these instru- 
ments over other crops which are not 
under allotments, such as wheat, to- 
bacco, corn and field crops of large 
size. 
Title 1 

The committee had previously 

killed Title 1 of the bill, which con- 


tained broad grants of authority to | 


JSDA and authorized compensatory 
payments and controls over produc- 
tion under marketing orders (and 
the House had also taken the same 
action). However, Senate leaders told 
this reporter that it is still possible 
that the administration may make a 
final move to reinstate the contro- 
versial Title 1 when it hits the Sen- 
ate floor. At that point, the White 
House, with more than 70 federal 
judgeships yet to be allotted, may 
make an effort to bring reluctant fol- 
lowers into line. 

However, the administration may 
be blocked since Mississippi Demo- 
cratic Sen. James Eastland is chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and he could hold up confir- 
mation of judge appointments if the 
administration tried to force through 
a farm omnibus bill not to his liking. 
Up to this time, Sen. Eastland has 


| 


voted against the administration on 
the farm bill. 
Cooperative Provision 

While the committee has failed to 
act on Title 4 of the omnibus bill, and 
this provision is being fought by pro- 
prietary trade representatives, it is 
expected that the Senate committee 
will accept this provision with inser- 
tion of qualifying language. This pro- 
vision is designed to overcome ob- 
stacles to joint ventures by two or 
more farmer cooperatives to act 
jointly to control markets for farm 
products. This provision would upset 
a recent Supreme Court ruling here 
concerning two local milk coopera- 
tives which attempted to restrain 
trade and refused to sell milk to re- 
tail outlets. 

One Senate leader said he saw the 
point raised by the proprietary trade 
but he believed that the Senate com- 
mittee could so qualify the final lan- 
guage that such permission to be 
granted in the final measure would 
protect the private trade against vio- 
lations of the anti-trust laws by a 
joint venture of two or more farm 
cooperatives. 

It is likely that the Senate will be 
unable to finish its executive sessions 
on the farm bill before the middle 
of next week. 


RETIRES 


(Continued from page 
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taught vocational agriculture at Par- 
agon (Ind.) High School. He also 
managed a 2,000 acre livestock farm 
and for four years was in the feed 
department of the Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative system 

In 1934, he joined Indiana Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Assn. as a feed 
field man and after three years be- 
came head of the department 

Other new officials of the Farm 
Bureau Milling Co. in addition to 
Mr. Brownlee and Mr. Moore have 
been announced follows: Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Owen Haffner, Wis- 
consin Farmco Service Cooperative, 
Madison, Wis.; assistant secretary- 
treasurer, Russel] Paarlberg, who is 
general manager of Farm Bureau 
Milling Co., Hammond, Ind., and di- 
rectors, Martin Garn, Farm Bureau 
Services, Inc., Lansing, Mich.; Wil- 
liam Justice, Indiana Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Assn., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Clifford Bass, Wisconsin 
Farmco Service Cooperative, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Mr. Moore, the new feed and poul- 
try department manager for Indiana 
Farm Bureau Co-op, has been with 
the group since 1935. Since 1944, 
he has been assistant manager of 
the feed and poultry department 


as 


WORKSHOP 


(Continued from page 1) 


feature, designed to help 
small mill operations. 

“Speakers have been selected who 
are most familiar with the problems 
of the small mill operator,” the co- 
chairmen said. ‘““Many of them are ac- 
tually operating small mills. They will 
discuss down-to-earth feed produc- 
tion problems and answer questions 
during the discussion periods.” 


improve 


Program Details 

The program will be: 

“The Small Mill’s Position in the 
Feed Industry—Providing the Most 
Efficient Feed Program for the Feed- 
er,” James Frautshy, Murphy Prod- 
ucts Co., Burlington, Wis. 

“Grinding for Efficiency in Produc- 
tion, Feeding and Sales,”’ Robert Hes- 
sell, Tarkio (Mo.) Pelleting Co. 

“Rolling for Efficiency in Produc- 
tion, Feeding and Sales,”’ Thomas An- 
derson, Gooch Feed Mills, Salina, 
Kansas. 

“Mixing—Getting the Most Out of 
Your Mixer—Horizontal and Verti- 
cal,” George Willis, S. Howes Co., 
Silver Creek, N.Y. 

“Molasses Application for Maxi- 


mum Product Desirability,’ 
Smith, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co 
betha, Kansas 

“Bulk Feed 
of Production and Service,’ Robert 
Kellogg, Kellogg Bros. Feed & Seed, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Meeting the Problems | 


“Interpreting FDA Regulations for | 


the Small and Custom Mill,” Paul 
Sanders, Elanco Products Co., Divi- 
sion of Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. 

“Necessity of Proven Feeding Pro- 


grams and Proper Formulating for 
Profitable Feeding,” Lloyd Buis 
Lloyd Buis & Sons, Cloverdale, Ind 
“On-the-Farm Mixing vs. Local 
Mill Mixing,” Eldon Roddis, Roddis 
Feed Co., Rochester, Minn 
“Operating a Grain Bank,” Dr. 


W. S. Farris, Purdue University, La- | 


fayette, Ind. 


“Serving by Doing,” Lloyd S. Lar- 
son, Feed Production School, Inc.. 
Kansas City. 

Registrations should be sent 


Small Mill Workshop, Feed Produc- 


tion School, Inc., 20 West 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansaas City 5, Mo. 

(Continued from page 1) 
Ala., but Southern Railway spokes- 


men said this was “just a happy cir- 


to | 


cumstance. ... The new rates have 
been under consideration for more } 
than eight months, and were de- 


scribed by Southern as an effort to 
recapture for the rails the grain traf- 


fic which now moves mostly by un- 
regulated carriers.” 
Objections Possible 

Meanwhile, some objections are ex- 
pected to be filed to the proposed 
rates, which would possibly delay 
their effective date. Trucking com- 
panies and barge lines may fight the 


rail reductions. 


Also, some feed manufacturers 
have observed that the reduced rates 
announced by Southern may be the 
prelude to rate cuts by other car- 
riers. Grain receivers are studying 
Southern’s rate proposal to deter- 


mine exactly how the proposed rail 
rates compare with existing rates of 
barge and truck lines. 

Most of the grain and other feed 
ingredients shipped into the poultry 
areas of Alabama and Georgia and 
eastern Tennessee have been moving 
on river barges. When barges were 
tied up and shipments delayed, grain 
prices jumped 10-12¢ bu. and ship- 
pers said increased freight rates were 
responsible. 

Grain, mostly corn, has been un- 
loaded from barges at Guntersville, 
Ala., and Chattanooga on the Ten- 
nessee River and trucked to feed 
mills in Georgia and Alabama. Some 
shipments from midwestern markets 
have been diverted from the river to 
movement by rail. 


“Improved Technology” 

D. W. Brosnan, Southern’s execu- 
tive vice president, said the reduc- 
tions are possible because of “im- 
proved railroad technology.” He noted 
that present railroad rates are based 
on loading 50 tons per car and mov- 
ing in single car lots, while the new 
rates are volume rates based on “the 
economies inherent in the use of the 
railway’s giant new lightweight alum- 
inum cars, loaded with a minimum 
of 90 tons per car and moving in lots 
of 5, 10 or 20 cars at a time.” 

Mr. Brosnan also remarked, “It 
has been reported that the South’s 
broiler industry is being hurt because 
it has had to pay higher corn prices 
because grain was shifted from barge 
movement to railroad movement 
when the break occurred in the 
Wheeler Dam lock. Although these 
lower rates cast Southern somewhat 
in the role of the old-time melodrama 
hero, ‘Hairbreadth Harry,’ arriving 
on the scene in the nick of time to 
save the chickens, it is simply a 
fortuitous and happy circumstance 
that we are in a position to put these 
lower rates into effect at this time. 

“No distinction has been made in 
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the rate level to points reached by 
water, as compared to points inland 
from water,” he said, “because we 
feel that Southern has an obligation 
to haul to off-river points on the 
same basis as it hauls to on-river 
points. The accident of location 
shouldn’t cause an inland area to be 
penalized in the matter of freight 
rates. That’s why we have extended 
the rates to the entire territory so 
that the whole area will get the 
benefits of modern railroad tech- 
nology.” 


PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 


ly for beef, and perhaps for pork 
and lamb and maybe even for broil- 
ers, turkeys and eggs. 

Although hog prices may not go 
higher than the current peak of about 
$19 cwt., Chicago, at least one econo- 
mist predicts more than usual price 
Stability over the next 12 months, 
mainly because producers are in- 
creasing hog numbers only moderate- 
ly and because this year’s spring and 
fall pig crops are unusually well bal- 
anced. 

Some reduction in market sup- 
plies of fed cattle is in prospect for 
July and August, and this should re- 
sult in some price gains. Also, con- 

umer demand improvement, reduced 

receipts of fed cattle and a tapering 
off in broiler production are expected 
to help beef cattle prices. Any im- 
provement is most likely to be seen 
in prices for top grades. Prices for 
grass-type cattle and feeders are ex- 
pected to decline. 

Fed lambs have gained price 
strength in recent weeks, but, if his- 
tory repeats itself, the trend will be 
downward from now into the fall and 
early winter months. 

Broiler prices are expected to 
improve during July and August. 
However, it’s likely that they will re- 
main below prices recorded during 
corresponding periods last year. 

Egg prices showed seasonal ad- 
vances of 4-5¢ doz. during late June, 
and they’ll probably level off near 
last year’s averages until fall, when 
prices under year-earlier levels may 
take over. 

August-September turkey prices 
are expected to be 4-5¢ less than in 
the same months last year. Some 
slight increase may occur as the mar- 
keting season progresses, but no ma- 
jor price gain is expected from No- 
vember to December. 

Dairymen can expect modestly 
higher milk prices over last year, 
month by month, until at least April, 
1962. 


EXCHANGE 


(Continued from page 1) 


high quality animal protein, and at 
a cost lower than for other high qual- 
ity animal foods.” 

He pointed out that institute staff 
members have met informally with 
members of the council and that he 
and Joseph O. Parker, legal counsel 
of the institute, have been conferring 
for several months on a plan where- 
by “the U.S. government could buy 
canned chicken and turkey with cer- 
tificates for surplus corn and use this 
canned poultry in the Food for Peace 
programs. In addition to poultry 
products, further study is being given 
to the use of egg products in the 
Food for Peace program. 

“The unsurpassed efficiency of the 
poultry and egg industry in convert- 
ing feed grains into high quality pro- 
tein food provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a more complete utiliza- 
tion of our agricultural resources. 

“Such a program would have dual 
benefits—it would help to alleviate 
our domestic feed grain problem 
without adversely affecting the poul- 
try and egg industry while, at the 
same time, serving the objective of 
the Food for Peace program.” 
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CALIFORNIA 
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turkey business. But essentially, that 
profit in the teed false 
profit and had to be put in a bad debt 
account sooner or later. So, this, too, 
hurried the onset of contract turkey 
production.” 


became a 


Product Control—‘Some contract 
production programs were initiated 
to satisfy specific markets requiring 
a given number of turkeys per day 
of a certain weight and of high qual- 
ity. The independent grower wouldn't 
work on this basis. If the market got 
high, he sold his turkeys out from 
under you. If they became sick and 
had to go to market, he didn’t have 
a flock to replace them to you. Poults 
aren't available and he didn't get 
that late brood in. 

“Many of you here today are inte- 
grated and have been for a long time. 
You produce hatching eggs. You pro- 
duce meat turkeys. You mix your 
own feed. And you belong to a mar- 
keting cooperative. 

“Why are you integrated? My 
guess that it resulted in a more 
efficient operation. Your product qual- 
ity was better. You saved money. 

“Some of the advantages of inte- 
gration to the integrator are: 

“(1) His efficiency improves. Never 
before did a fraction of a cent a 
pound mean so much. Feed formula- 
tion and efficiency are carefully stud- 
ied. Markets are analyzed 

“(2) The quality of the product is 
improved and is better controlled. 

“(3) He can control his product to 
protect the dollar previously invested 
with someone else 

“However, contract growing is not 
the most efficient part of integration 
This is less desirable than complete 
vertical integration. You can readily 
that the independent contractor 
is not going to do the job for you 
that you will get out of a. salaried 
employee on your own ranch. The 
contract grower loses his independ- 
ence and his initiative. The growing 
risk is removed, his income is almost 
guaranteed, and he has a bankable 
deal. 

“Now the remaining independent 
operator is placed in tight competi- 
tion with large companies. He can 
make prompt decisions, but he often 
fails in planning, organizing, under- 
standing his operation and finances. 


IS 


see 


He is generally too busy to know 
what is going on.” 
EXAMPLES OF INTEGRATION | 


—“To look at some examples of in- | 


tegration, we have one such as the 


Arkansas Valley Industries. This or- | 
ganization of 13 companies has ac- | 


quired capital through the 
sale of stock. staff includes a 
comptroller, public relations counse- 
lor, personnel director, 
nutritionist. It originally 
stock for sale at $7 per share. At 
one time it was $14. Today, I don't 
know what it is. 


ats 


“Another type of integration could 


be illustrated by the Mississippi egg 
program of General Mills, Inc. 

“(1) Each grower has two houses 
of 3,300 hens each. 

“(2) They receive a fixed amount 
per month per 1,000 birds. 

“(3) All houses are like peas in a 
pod, and all face in the same direc- 
tion. 

“(4) Birds are placed on an all-in, 
all-out basis. 

“(5) They operate their own re- 
placement program. 

“(6) A specified feed mill produces 
feeds specifically for this operation. 

“(7) Mill production and freight 
costs are low. 

“(8) They operate their own egg 
processing plant. 

“(9) They have their own market- 
ing department. 

“(10) There are half a million lay- 
ers in production. A waiting list of 
100 growers always wants to get on 
the program. 

“(11) The local banks cooperate in 


public | 


engineer and | 
offered | 


financing the buildings and equip- 
ment. 
“(12) There is one profit. Not a 


profit on the replacement program, 
not a profit on the layers, not a profit 
on the processing plant, not a profit 
on the brokerage of eggs, but only 
one end profit depending on the cost 
production and the selling price 
of a dozen eggs. 

“In the turkey industry, many 
growing corporations are being tried 
out. Most of these are horizontal type 
integration where one furnishes the 
feed mill, another has the poults, still 
another furnishes the processing 
plant, etc. This type of operation 
won't be too successful because each 
of these units will expect a profit. If 
not a profit, then the cost of produc- 
tion will be a point of debate. 


ol 


“California has many combinations 
of integration. In this state, feed 
companies are the basic integrators. 
Some of them own ranches, own 
breeders, own meat turkeys grown 
by own employ ees and process where 
they can get a quality job at a rea- 
sonable price. Others grow every- 
thing with contract growers and buy 
poults from a reputable hatchery.” 


CONTRACT GROWING — “There | 


are several of growing con- 


tracts: 


types 


“(1) Fixed amount per bird or per 


pound with some incentive 
mortality or to the market. Unless 
you hit an unusual market, your 
share of this is usually a dream, and 
you had better bank the ‘sure’ part 
of the payment! 

“(2) Contract guaranteeing no loss, 
but all of the profit. This is a good 
deal for the feed company 
get free labor and facilities to 
grow its turkeys. The grower 
stands to make a profit if prices of 
turkeys are high enough to cover the 
cost of production. 

“(3) Contract guaranteeing maxi- 
mum feed production costs per pound 
of meat and all of the other expenses 
and the eventual loss or profit is for 
the growers account. 


to 


“(4) Contracts paying so much per 
bird regardless of sex or age and with 


no other participation. 


tied to | 


It stands | 


“There are other types of contracts | 


and the basic points to look for in 
any of them are: 

“(1) Cancellation provisions. 

“(2) What happens in case of 
death, illness or a sale of the prop- 
erty? 

“(3) Arbitration provisions. 

“(4) Who makes management and 
marketing decisions? 

“(5) How are you paid? 

“(6) Are you an employee or an 
independent contractor? 

“(7) Can either party sell or as- 
sign the contract? 

“(8) What the full 
your liability? 

“So much for contract meat pro- 
duction. Problems continue to exist 
for both parties in these programs 
and a lot depends on the integrity of 
the people doing business together.” 

CONTRACT HATCHING EGG 
PRODUCTION—“In contract hatch- 
ing egg production, activity is just 
getting started. About 70% of our 
California meat crop is grown by 
contract operators. However, the pro- 
duction of hatching eggs on contract 
has been lagging, but it will begin 
to increase rapidly. 

“The production of turkey hatch- 
ing eggs has long been one of the 
most profitable of all production pro- 
grams. It also has the greatest finan- 
cial risk for the grower. As some of 
this risk is removed, the egg price 
will be reduced. In the meantime, 
many will enter into contract egg 
production or an integrated produc- 
tion program by employees of the 
feed company or hatchery. 

“The reason is simple: Money. But 
not to be overlooked is quality and 
a dependable supply. 

“You independent egg producers 
will find that your markets are slip- 
ping from you. They may go a little 
at a time, or in large blocks. Poults 


is extent of 


SOLD AT 7 WEEKS; 
CONVERSION UNDER 2 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—The first 
progeny test from mating of female 
lines in the 5th Arkansas random 
sample egg test of meat-type birds 
was recently completed. Labeled Test 
Mating 5A, it produced broiler pro- 
geny that were marketed at 7 weeks 
of age. The commercial entries of the 
test used less than 2 Ib. of feed to 
produce a pound of liveweight. 

Random sample meat phase tests 
are conducted by the University of 
Arkansas Experiment Station under 
sponsorship of the Arkansas Poultry 
Improvement Assn. 

For the commercial entries, live 
weights at seven weeks ranged from 
2.42 to 2.95 Ib., with more than half 
of the 11 entries at around 2.8 or 
more Ib. Feed conversions ranged 
from 1.91 to 1.99 Ib. feed per pound 
of meat. 


are not sold by poult salesmen much 
anymore. The grower that used to 
buy from ‘X’ hatchery is now pro- 
ducing meat on a contract. The poult 
price is too high. To bring it down, 
the egg price will have to come down, 
fertility will have to be maintained 
at a high level, good meat turkeys 
that are high egg producers will have 
to be kept and quality will be most 
important. 

“I believe this next year will show 
you a lot less available poult market 
due to integrators supplying them- 
selves.” 

In connection with this statement, 
Mr. Fernley read part of a 


letter | 


written by “an important member of | 
the turkey industry in California’— | 


apparently a hatcheryman. This let- 
ter, he said, shows “some very for- 
ward thinking of what is to come” 
in poult production. 

In time passed, the business rep- 
resented by the writer of the letter 
obtained “substantial” profit from 
buying eggs and hatching poults. The 
next move, the letter said, was to 
poult financing, “which required a 
great deal of risk on our part.” 

About three years ago it became 
apparent to the anonymous hatchery 
that “the feed companies were the 
ones that would be buying the 
poults,” and the firm adjusted its op- 
erations accordingly. 

The hatcheryman said in the letter 
that his firm had become one of the 
largest hatcheries in the U.S. This 
growth has meant many changes, and 
there are more to come. “We are 
now in the process of setting an inte- 
grated program of our own between 
egg production and the hatchery,” 
the letter said. “As it appears to us 
now, we will own all of the hens 
that produce the eggs for the hatch- 
ery. We are setting these hens up in 
groups of 2,000, located in various 
sections where we think the climate 
is the best for the various age groups 
that we want the production from. ... 

“We will still, of course, maintain 
our own breeding ranches for our 
foundation stock and experiments.” 
So ended Mr. Fernley’s quoting from 
the letter. 

MORE ABOUT HATCHING EGGS 
—Mr. Fernley observed that many 
growers producing contract hatching 
eggs will be expanding their flocks. 
A hatching egg producer with one 
flock probably will have two soon. A 
grower with 4,000 hens per year in 
the past, for example, may own 6,000 
instead. 

“Four cents an egg is a pretty 
standard payment to the grower,” 
Mr. Fernley said. “He furnishes la- 
bor, facilities, litter for nests, lights, 
water and egg storage. The owner 
furnishes everything else and takes 
all of the risk. The contract egg pro- 
ducer stands to gross $2.50 to $4 per 
hen depending on production. He has 
no monetary risk involved other than 


a lost labor income. With disease the 


way it is today, this looks like 4 
pretty good deal. Chances for larce 
profits are removed, but chances for 
loss are also removed. 

“You can say, ‘Well, I’m pretty 
well fixed with an eastern egg mar- 
ket, so I won’t worry about the price 
of hatching eggs.’ Don't kid yourself! 
This out-of-state market will become 
less and less available to you. 

“T noticed a small article in Turkey 
World on the success of Iowa’s CRD 
testing program. It said, in so many 
words, that all of the disease came 
in poults produced from eggs shipped 
in from other states. Parts of the 
Midwest and South will be in this 
egg production business next year. 
They want to improve their quality. 
Feed ingredient costs are less. The 
final meat turkey is closer to Chi- 
cago, New York and Florida.” 

MARKETING—Mr. Fernley com- 
mented that marketing is the most 
important part of any production 
program. And he discussed this phase 
at length, saying, in part: 

“The nonintegrated grower is a 
gambler. He invests a lot of money 
in the production of a product for a 
market several months into the fu- 
ture with only a general idea of spec- 
ification, and an optimistic guess as 
to the price that he will receive, if 
he can sell his product. Once the 
poults are placed, the die for produc- 
tion is cast. Once the breeders are 
selected and tested, you have little 
chance to turn back. Will you be able 
to sell your eggs? 

“The U.S. per capita consumption 
of meat last year was 194 lb. Eighty 
pounds of this was beef. In the past 
15 years, beef and chicken consump- 
tion has increased 22 lb. per capita; 
turkey only 3% Ib. Why? Turkey 
consumption in California is 10-12 
Ib. per person, and only 6% Ib. in the 
U.S. Why? Just a little increase in 
consumption could do a lot to offset 
the decreased prices.” 

Especially so in this year of heavy 
turkey production, he said, “we need 
to dig in and sell turkey. We 
can whip this production problem if 
we all pull together to get more con- 
venience foods and better (store) 
showcase representation for the tur- 
key. 

“Don’t listen to the depressed mar- 
ket talk. When you should have lis- 
tened was months ago. Now you 
have to live with it.” 

INTEGRATED PROGRAMS OF 
THE FUTURE—“Look around you,” 
Mr. Fernley advised. “Many people 
are choosing up _ sides — breeders, 
growers, processors. If you choose to 
join one of their integrated programs, 
select one that best fits your own 
operation and circumstances. If you 
elect to remain independent, then 
integrate your own operation, keep 
good records so that you know your 
true costs and be careful.” 

As Mr. Fernley sees it, an idealiy 
integrated turkey program will look 
like this: 


“(1) Poults will be secured from 
breeder hens owned by the integra- 
tor and hatched in his own hatchery. 

“(2) Meat turkeys will be placed 
on ranches owned or leased by the 
integrator and grown by salaried em- 
ployees. 

“(3) Feed will be produced in feed 
mills owned by the integrator and 
located close to the growing ranches. 
Chances are they will be specialty 
mills making only one or two kinds 
of feed. 

“(4) Processing will be done in 
plants owned or controlled by the in- 
tegrator. 

“(5) Marketing will be done by the 
integrator under a quality label or 
custom pack. Much of it will be sold 
in advance on a specification basis. 
Service will be extremely important. 

“(6) Only one profit will be made 
on all of these phases of production; 
not several as it is today. 

“(7) Production costs will be de- 
creased to the point where 19¢ toms 
and 22¢ hens will be profitable.” 


| 
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tributed to shutdowns in observance 
of the Independence Day holiday 
along with the usual small dropoff 
in demand occurring when harvesting 


operations start to get under way 
Most units took care of trade need 
with four day operations. 

Turkey grower feeds are moving 


quite well and gaining in importance 
in mill operating schedules. Hog 
prices hold at a good level and hog 
feed sales reflect the favorable ra- 
tios. Dairy and cattle feed demand 
shows no improvement. 

Ingredients have taken on a firmer 
tone and manufacturers expect prices 
to be slightly higher on the list issued 
at the end of the week. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
formula feed trading this week ap- 
peared to be maintained with that of 
the previous period but was some- 
what below earlier expectations. 

Sales of broiler, 
hen rations continued to lead the 
field, while the movement of dairy 
and livestock feeds continued slow 
in front of a narrow demand. This 
reflected excellent pastures in most 
sections along with availability of 
new forage crops. 

The regional egg-feed 
proved for the second 
week when producer 
Portland and other major Pacific 
Northwest markets advanced 
much as 3 to 4¢ a dozen on all grades 
and sizes. 


turkey and laying 


ratio im- 
consecutive 
egg prices at 


as 


AA extra large eggs were quoted 
to Willamette Valley producers at 
37 to 43%¢ a dozen by Portland 
handlers with AA large ones advanc- 
ing to a new seasonal high of 36 
to 4l1¢. 

The situation also looked more fav- 
orable for Pacific Northwest livestock 
producers with North Portland quo- 
tations unchanged to mostly higher 
during the short trading period. 


Northern California 


Formula feed business volume 
mained practically the same 
week ago. Mills are reporting 
usual 40 hour operations 

The hot weather has had its impact 
en the industry. The high tempera- 
tures tended to dry up the pastures 
and therefore increase the need for 
cattle and dairy feeds. 

Feed manufacturers say that the 
poultry feeds are the strongest with 
turkey feed claiming the major part. 


Southern California 


Southern California has just com- 
pleted its driest year in history with 
less than 5 in. of rainfall recorded 
during the past 12 months. Also this 
is the third consecutive year that 
total precipitation amounted to less 
than that of a normal year. 

Feed demand has definitely been 
affected with the unseasonably warm 
weather throughout the area. Poultry 
feed demand declined considerably 
because of fewer birds and a lower 
feed consumption rate due to the 
heat. 

Egg prices advanced 2¢ per dozen 
this week and poultrymen predict 
better local prices throughout the 
summer months. Most poultry ranch- 
ers disclose that earnings decreased 
the first half of 1961 in comparison 
to the previous six months. Broiler 
prices have improved somewhat in 
Los Angeles, but they still reflect a 
level below production costs. 

Feedlot managers and owners are 
greatly concerned about the lack of 
interest among their customers. In 
many cases new facilities constructed 
to handle larger numbers of cattle 
this season have gone unused. 
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Egg Breaking Plant 
GAINESVILLE, GA—An egg 


breaking plant, the first in the South- 
east for Seymour Foods, Inc., Topeka, 
Kansas, will be erected here and 
scheduled to be in operation by Nov. 


is 


Four breaking machines will be in- 
stalled immediately to give the plant 
an output of 2,500 cases a week, 
working one shift a day. 

Seymour Foods has plants in Con- 
cordia and Ottawa, Kansas; Yankton, 
S.D., and a broiler plant at Decatur, 
Ark. 

Harry A. Perry, president, said the 
company is moving into the Gaines- 
ville area and the Southeast because 


of heavy commercial baking activi- 
ties now in the South. 


File Arizona Articles 


MESA, ARIZ.— Western Feed & 
Seed has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion listing $1 million authorized cap- 
italization to engage in the business 
of buying, selling and dealing in feed, 
seed, livestock and fertilizer of every 
kind. 

Incorporators are Robert D. Biggs 
and Ben R. Heywood, both of Mesa. 


NEW DELAWARE FIRM 
DOVER, DEL. — Killen Grain Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation 
listing $100,000 authorized capitaliza- 
tion. Herman C. Brown of Dover is 
serving as the resident agent. 
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with product liability claims. A feed company’s dairy ration, it seems, stood 
accused of “poisoning” some cattle, and the feeder’s attorney apparently had 
succeeded in convincing the judge that the feed had contained screenings 
which included some minute quantities of mustard seed. Alleged toxicity of 
the seed was the basis of the claim. Then there was considerable to do among 
the courtroom participants about the alleged toxicity, particularly in relation 
to the quantity of seed that could have been consumed by the animals. 

At this point the judge interrupted the proceedings and urged the con- 
testants and witnesses to look out the window, where he had been gazing 
during the arguments. He called their attention to a herd of cattle standing 
knee-deep in wild mustard, then ruled in favor of the feed company. 


v v 


DEMAND FOR MEAT in Japan has become so strong that some econ- 
omists are predicting that it will increase to five times its present level in 
the next 10 years. Already some spectacular increases in livestock production 
have developed as a result of this demand. The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations reports that cattle numbers were up from 2.4 
million in 1952 to 3.3 million in 1959. There are now some 2 million dairy 
cows—more than 10 times the number before World War II. Since 1952, the 
number of pigs tripled to total 1.7 million in 1959. Chicken numbers in 
the same period climbed from 20 million to 50 million. 

In 10 years it is expected that the value of livestock production will 
represent one third of total agricultural production and be equal in value 
to rice production. Japanese fishing was restricted after the war, and at the 
same time contacts with western people and western groceries influenced the 
food interests of large numbers of city-dwellers. 

More of the farm population is being attracted to industrial jobs, and 
pressure to form larger, mechanized farms is expected to develop. At present 
heavy emphasis is being placed on pasture improvement on uplands not 
suited to grain production but, with more intensive farming of the plains 
and valleys in sight, more production of livestock in these areas is probable, 
too. 


STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your but also his customers must have good breeding stock, 
customers must make money if you are going to be good equipment and good housing. Eventually some- 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- one will sell all four in your area—it might as well 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 
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